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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The Metapliysics of Aristotle (if we except Kant’s Critique, 
and certain portions of the works of the Scholastics) embody, 
perl^ps, the only formal Treatise on the Science yet in the 
possession of mankind/ They, therefore, must be considered 
as one of the most precious remnants of antiquity; but 
their intrinsic worth can only be appreciated by those who 
have read them through with care. And this the student 
will discover, when, after climbing up the rugged mountain- 
side of abstract speculation, he finds himself standing on one 
of its summits, beholding far and wide the vales of thought 
spread before him in expanded glory. In evidence of this, 
he may at the outset be reminded that the subjects treated 
of are those which have exercised the highest faculties of the 
human reason ; and that he will there find an able Review 
of the Greek Philosophy ; a Refutation, most complete and 
elaborate, of Scepticism ; a Demonstration, d> pi'iori and 
i posteriori^ of God’s existence; an Examination into the 
relation of Metaphysics to the other Sciences ; an Overthrow 
of the Ideal Hypothesis of Plato, as well as of the Theory 
of Pythagoras ; an Elucidation of the nature of the Infinite ; 
and an Investigation into Truth, in relation to man’s faculties 
for the attainment of it. 

The present Translation was written before I had an 
opportunity of consulting the labours of my only predecessor 
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ill the same field, Thomas Taylor. Though by no me&na 
intending to disclaim the obligations subsequently incurred 
by his translation being placed in my hands, and most 
sincerely inclined to award Mr. Taylor considerable merit, I 
cannot help qualifying it with some censure ; but hope I shall 
not be deemed ungenerous towards one whose indefatigable 
exertions contributed so much in his day to the extension of 
Greek literature. 

The great imperfection of Taylor’s Version consists in 
obscurity — consequent, principally, upon little or no care 
being taken, by a proper arrangement of the text, to notify 
transitions to new subjects of inquiry. This is a grave omis- 
sion in the Metaphysics, above all other of Aristotle’s works, 
because the several clauses of this Treatise, it is by many 
thought with good reason, have been somewhat arbitliirily 
grouped together. But, independent of this, I cannot but 
impute to Taylor the want of sufficient accuracy in the verbal 
niceties of his author, evinced by his too frequent suppression 
of the force of the smaller particles ; a defect probably 
arising from having allowed his attention to wander too 
much from the Greek original to the Latin Version. Now, 
in a translator — whose province it is not to slur over any 
words contained in his text — such an absence of precision 
must be acknowledged as at least injudicious; but it becomes 
a very serious error, fraught with hurtful consequences, 
to the student of such an author as Aristotle, who seldom 
uses a word*devoid of emphasis, and who seems designedly 
to have sacrificed all exuberance to the stern demands of 
scientific brevity. A style so terse and idiomatic, and at 
the same time so perfect a model of the inherent capabilities 
of the Greek language, will, therefore, be deprived of much 
of its peculiar excellence, if its entire power, as an engine 
of abstract thought, be not preserved unimpaired under the 
new forms in which the translator arrays it. Now in the 
pages of Taylor we search in vain for a realization of the 
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philosophic spirit, and the bold, argumentative, decisive. . 
almost abrupt tone, which pervade the original. 

Practically speaking, then, Taylor is almost useless to the 
student who, with a desire to construe the original with 
proper accuracy, is at the same time anxious to acquire a 
knowledge of the several doctrines established, and the mode 
of arriving at them. These imperfections I have attempted 
to remedy in the present Translation, by a close scrutiny of the 
Greek, and the assignment to each word of its proper force ; by 
adopting the scholastic renderings of the technical words (in 
opposition to Taylor, who often discards them for others not 
so good ) ; by a scrupulous attention to secure for each para- 
graph an intelligible opening ; and, lastly, by Note:? and 
Marginal References. In the Marginal References I have 
endeavoured to string together the various links of Aristotle’s 
argument, so as to form one unbroken chain ; and thus sought 
to unravel for the student the perplexities in which he is 
likely to become entangled. As to the Notes, I trust I may 
not be accused of presumption in laying claim to some small 
originality in them. I can, at any rate, disown being indebted 
for them to Taylor, whose labours in this department are 
quite unavailable for any useful purpose. Keeping in view, 
however, the great length to which the text itself runs, the* 
notes have not been needlessly multiplied, and I have only 
introduced them where some doctrine or allusion abso- 
lutely required elucidation. 

I may add, that in the execution of my task, I have fol- 
lowed the text of Bekker ; occasionally deviating in favour 
of Didot, more particularly in the matter of punctuation ; 
and have derived much assistance from the works of Thomas 
Aquinas, Brandis, Tennemann, Archbishop Whately, the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, and others mentioned more at large at the 
end of the Analysis. But I might have despaired at ever 
overcoming the obstacles lying across my path, were it not 
for the access which I enjoyed to the many scarce exegeticaJ 
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works bearing on Aristotle found in the magnificent library 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

In conclusion, I have to tender my thanks to William S. 
Bohn, Esq., for his unwearied vigilance in watching the pro- 
gress of this work through the press, and for the many 
improvements suggested by him from time to time ; the 
adoption of which has enhanced the value of the Translation 
to the Classical as well as English reader. 

JOHN H. M’MAHON 


S5, Upper Gloucester Street, Dublin, 
Jane 1, 18P7. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

"The Metaphysics of Aristotle/’ says Mr, Maurice/ i. importance 

• "are troublesome reading, partly f^pm the frequent re- of the Meta- 
petitions which occur in them, partly from the difficulty 

of discovering a sequence in the books. Nevertheless, they should 
be read by anv student who wishes to investigate the questions which 
have occupiea men in later times.” 

Notwithstanding, however, their beaiing on modem 2. study of 
s;ystems of Ontology, and their being occupied in the them negiect.- 
(uscussion of questions of vast importance, in specula- 
fcion, at least, the Metaphysics have almost since the Middle Ages 
been buried in obscurity, and, with a few brilh'ant exceptions in 
Germany,^ have been quite forgotten. This neglect has been growing 
greater and grep.ter from the time of Cudworth and More, but has 
. oeen quite confirmed in the present century ; and in England, at 
least, the Metaphysics of Aristotle have been consigned to utter 
oblivion. One cause, amoimst others, that undoubtedly 3. Partial 
has contributed to bring tiiis odium upon the Meta- cause of this 
physics, and thus to contract their circulation within 

* a narrow sphere in our country, is the absence of any work that 
would assist the student in the entire labour of mastering the 
difficulties, wliich confessedly he must make up his mind to en- 
counter in such a task. No English translation, for instance, that 
can be said really to have answered such an end as this, has as 
vet appeared/ and thus, whilst other portions of Aristotle’s works 
have neen illustrated in this way, the Metaphysics have been left to 
moulder in the dust of our public libraries, and have encountered 
contempt disproportionate to their literary value — disproportionate 
when compared with the attention and scholarship that have bee» 
lavished upon the rest of the Stagyrite’s Philosophy. 

(1) In his incomparable Analysis of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, to be found in his 
“ History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” published originally in the 
Cyclopedia Metropolitana. 

(2) Buhle, for example, in his treatise on the Authenticity of Aristotle’s Meta* 
physics." 

(3) In fact, the only translation extant of tre Metaphysics is that by Thomas 
Taylor, but — for the reasons already stated in my Preface — there is not much to be 
found there to assist the student beyond an English version not entirely out of the 
reach of censure. Further, the scarcity of this not very commodious volume, 
places it beyond the hands of ordinary purchasers. 
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4. Attempted deficiency it has been attempted to supply by 

remedy for it the present 'IVanslation ; and the hope of the Translator 
Traneiafion**^ ^ found useful in this way, if not to very 

ran* * profound Greek scholars and Aristotelians, who do not 

require such, yet, at least, to those students of ordinary attainments, 
who, however willing to become acquainted with the Metaphysics, 
are deterred from the undertaking by as well the actual magmtude of 
and the Treatise as the difficulties of the text. An d, as the 

Analysis. fittest accompanunent to this Translation, the student is 
supplied with the following Analysis of the work itself, 
in which the connexion of thought that runs through the entire is 
traced, as well as its bearing on Modern Philosophy Slustrated. The 
contents, moreover, of the several books and chapters are succinctly 
given in the order in which they occur in the arrangement adopted 
by Bekker. 


BOOK I. 

1. The Preface Thb Metaphysics open with a short Preface, in which 
Boot/* Aristotle seeks to introduce his readers to the philo- 
sophy that he is now about to develop for then^ and 

which he implies is quite distinct* in its aim from that found in the 
other portions of his works ; though at the same time inseparably 
connected with them, as pieces of that vast edifice of knowledge, 
practical as well as speculative, which it was his ambition to buildup 
and leave behind him for the service of mankind. ^ 

2. Aristotle's For this purpose he endeavours to exalt* as much as 

Mture Of the inquiry undertaken in this 
XI. /. thereby calculated on enUsting the 

sympathy of his readers in its behalf. Moreover, by thus arraying 
^ttracUve garb, he was enabled to answer mdi- 
rectly the objections that were afloat in the popular mind against the 
practicabihty of their study. Now both of these encU ass^edly were 
answered ni.this Preface ; for whatever would have a tendency to 
promote the dignity of Metaphysics as a science, would necessiily 
exercise a reflex niflucnce m giving a decided answer to all the 
^phists^^ might be levelled against it by the ignorant and presuming 

3 . Positive and . Thus Aristotle defends Ontology positively and nega- 

anaf/sisof the nature Sd 
>o(fy. Objects ot the science; and negatively, by making this 

the Sceptics subserve as a plain answer to all the cavils of 
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In tliis Preface, therefore, to the Metaphysics, we 4. Aristotle's 
may lay it down that the chief aim of Aristotle is to chief aim in 
invest Ontology with its peculiar attributes as a science, Preface, 
and this, too, for the p irpose that thereby it should be elevated to 
its proper position amongst the other seiences ; and this he conceived 
to be tiie most effectual refutation against all misconceptions as to it s 
expediency, or scope, or general utility. 

The course, then, which Aristotle pursues to accom- 5 . How this 
plish all this is as follows : he aims to establish that attained. 

Ontology, or, as he calls it, Wisdom, was the science properly so 
called. Viewed in relation to the other sciences, it contained then- 
most absolute generalizations. The science of Metaphysics might be 
said to bear the same relation to physical or natural science which 
logic has to psychology. As logic exhibits the reasoning process* ot 
the mind, and thus illustrates its capabilities for the attainment ol 
knowledge, so Metaphysics, as a science, is conversant about the 
highest and purest mmuctions from experimental philosophy, and its . 
province is to exemplify those abstract notions and fundamental - 1 
principles which establish the certainty of knowledge itself. Sense 
and experience merely® deal with individual instances, but Ontology 
lays hold on what is tne universal element therein, and thus graduaJly 
mounts up to be, what it is, a science about causes and first principlc.s. j 

And this very fact, that Metaphysics is a science of ryj, . • , 
causes, it is that invests it with its dignity and import- that inveiu*'* 
ance, and draws the Une of demarcation betwetm it and Metaphysics 
aU other sources of information. The senses merely i 
bear their testimony to the particular fact of a particular 
sensation, but say nothing about the cause. The practical or exptN 
rienced — the common workman, for instance, — understand the doing 
of a thing, but they have no perception as to the principle or cause 
of it ; and for this reason we estimate the architect above t he handi- • 
craftsman, inasmuch as the one is, whereas the other is not, conversant 
with the principle or cause of what is being constructed. To attri- 
bute, indeed, an acquaintance with the cause to an handicraftsman, 
would be as absurd as if we were to do so in tlie case*of one of the 
brute creation ; for both fulfil their functions, whilst acting, wholly 
irrespective of a knowledge of causes, and what the latter does from 
blind instinct, the foiiner accomplishes from the mere impulse of 
habit ; so that, in short, what sheds such lustre on Metaphysics as a 
science, what imparts such elevation to it, is its being a science con - 
vefs^t with causes and first principles. 

(1) For a most lucid explanation of this point the student is referred to Arch- 
bishop Whately’a “ Klements of Logic," Analytical outline, where the nature and 
province of the science are placed beyond the pos8ibin*v of misapprehension lor ths 
future. 

(2) This connexion between apodeifctic principles and the science of metaphysic# 
(eads Aristotle, in the third Book, into a refutation of scepticism. 

(S) .This is shown In chap. i. 

6 2 
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c firmation indeed, it may be also said that the origin of the 

of th?8 the sciences kindred tc IJckaphysics bears the completest 
kindred testimony to its dignity and value as a science, that 

sciences; into play the loftiest faculties of the hum an mind , 

an(? elevates them above things sensual and grovelling, ^he sciences 
kindred to Metaphysics, from their very earliest dawn, were pursued 
not for the sake of any extrinsic advantages ; for they sprang up in 
places where increasing civilization had supplied^ the necessary and 
even superfluous wants of the inhabitants. Thus it was 
fnatics that the mathematical sciences took their rise in Egypt ^ 

‘amongst the priests; for the sacerdotal caste, having 
their worldly expenses defrayed for them out of the public purse, 
Were permitted to enjoy leisure, and thus were induced to cultivate 
the abstract sciences, not from their mere utility, but from the pure 
love of knowledge itself, as such. 

A-ud this fact it is which, in the most eminent degree, 
9.WhyOntoiogy evinccs the claim which Metaphysics, as a science, has 
u^n upon our sympathies, because it is a purely speculative 

science ; that is, a science cultivated for the sake of 
the knowledge it furnishes its votaries with. And, indeed, beside the 
particular instance in the case of the Egyptians just mentioned, that 
Metaphysics, or any high order of science, is pursued for the sake of 
kfibwlcige, as sucli, is iii general proved from the origin of specnla- 
fidtrttself. Eor mankind, from wonder,^ first forms systems of philo- 
sophy ; and wonder is attended with a feeling pf ignorance, as well 
as a desire to remove that ignonsnee. Now this desire to remove 
ignorance, wherever it exists, at the same time manifests the most 
immistakeable love of knowledge for its own sake. In short, what is 
the love of knowledge, but, in other words, the desire to be liberated* 
from the bondage of ignorance ? 

Chap. ii. In this way Aristotle strives to place Ontology in its 
■ proof true position of importance amongst the other sciences. 
Metapliyil'csasi-^S ^ bis OWH 

a science, com-lsakc and not for the sake of another ; so Ontology is 
pared with the Tparsued for its own sake, — for the sake, as such, of the 
o tr sciences. | knowledge which it unfolds. And, indeed, 

after all, such is its dignity, that we can hardly consider it as of 
human origin ; for allowing it this"^uiracteristic of freedom just 
awarded to it, we cau with very little probability on our side 
attribute it to such a source as that of the invention of man, seeing 
that human nature is in itself so generally servile ; and, besides 
this, being a science of causes, and God being the chief amongst 
causes ® — now this is the view of the Divine nature that has ever 
prevailed amongst mankind, — it would accordingly seem tha< 


Detailed ] 
of the value c 


(I) Towards the end of chap. i. (2) Vide chap. ii. 

l3) 'O T€ 7 dp Otof doKei to aXriov wSictv ctvo/ rit. Lib. i. c. ii. 
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such a science as this is should be what God would be in pos- 
session of, as a soft of prerogative of His Almighty power and 
pOTScllon. 

And, further, Aristotle shows how worthy of our n. ontoiARyas 
attention and stu^ metaphysical science in reality was, a ruler amongst 
inasmuch as this Wisdom, or Ontology, was, in its own sciences, 
nature, fitted to be a regulator — so to speak — to all other ^sterns 
of kn owlffl gh. As m "the external world, mind rules rigTitTuIIy over 
matter ; “and, as in ourselves, intellect — if its sway be not usurped 
by passion — exercises dominion over the body ;^ so, according to 
this constitution of things, should the science investigated in this 
present Treatise be honoured as the mieen of the other sciences, — as 
that science to which the rest should do homage, because it is con- 
versant about those subjects that are most intellectual in their 
essence. And, therefore, on the principle just enunciated, of the 
subordination of the immaterial to the corporeal, decidedly the most 
qualified tb stand at the top of the material and moral, and, in 
short, the whole order of mental sciences, is the science of the 
Ontologist or Metaphysician. 

Now, in all the foregoing reasonings, doth Aristotle’s Aristotle’s 
negative defence of Metajjhysics reside by implication ; negative de- * 
for the completest answer to all objections is furnished fence of On- 
in the proof of the reality and importance of its subject- pos?uve 
matter^ and its bearing upon the most dignified portions defence, 
of Human Nature. Has master, Plato, ?or example, in 
j| the Georgias, objects to metaphysical pursuits, in their objectioliV^ 

I! tendency to incapacitate men for active life. And answered. 

Arlstotlie notices how sciences, akin to Meta- 

• physics, were invented and cultivated amongst the sacerdotal caste 
of a nation,* merely from the fact of tlieir not being <mgaged in 
active life, but their being allowed to live, by the liberality of the 
State, in the enjoyment of leisure. But, admitting this, is not specu- 
lation a higher region for the range and exercise of man’s intellectual 
faculties than action? It develops the more noble portions of his 
nature than can be done by the wear and tear of the world ; it holds 
up to his contemplation* the purest and most serene obiects that the 
mind of man can rivet itself upon. And, accordingly, the more 
speculative, in the higher sense of that word, a science is— -and 
what can be more speeSative than Metaphysics P — the more entitled 
is it, as a science, to the respect and approval and genuine admira- 
tion of the world.® And as to the exclusive profession of knowledge 
by any one class in contradistinction to any other, no system of 
knowledge can be considered as the peculiar possession of any 
particular section of mankind : because Aristotle triumphantly shows 


(1) As he lays down in the Politics, book I. chap. ▼. 

(2) This has been shown in chap, i- (3) FWe chap, ii 
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ihat all men * are actuated with the deeire of knowledge in and for 
itself, and that the aspirations thus implanted by the Creator in all 
could not possibly be designed only for some. On the other hand, 
the 3 cience which, like this Sophia,* or Wisdom, was a full supply 
to these natural yearnings and desires, ought to command the 
attention of all who wish reaUy to act up to the law of their being, 
and to march onwards towarcis that perfection of their social ard 
intellectual principles to which Nature points them and God calls 
them. 


14. The high- 
est objects of 
human know- 
ledge the sub- 
ject-matter of 
Metaphysics. 


Now seeing that knowledge for its own sake is thus 
agreeable to man, and is held out to him by Nature as 
a pursuit suitable to his faculties and yearnings, surely 
that science which contemplates the highest objects of 
knowledge ought to be valued, and cultivated, and 
prized the more dearly, and to be esteemed amongst 
men as the most worthy of their study and veneration. And these 
highest objects of knowledge — the highest to which we can soar in 
this our state of probation — these form the subject-matter ^feput 
which metaphysical science, is conversant, and may be contemplated 

( under the heads of causes, universals,^ entity, materiality, immateri- 
ality, existence, from the most insignificant traces of it up to absolute 
existence,-^that is, the Supreme Being. 

15. Its subject- . this very subject-matter which determines the 

matter deter- direction in which Metaphysics moves, and gives rise to 
J*ubdfvision8 those subdivisions of the science which Aristotte, it 
must be allowed, very confusedly** hints at in the present 
Treatise. Prom this subdivision, however, of the subject-matter of 
I metaphysical science we derive its threefold division into Theology, 
^ it regards immateriality ; into iEtiology,^ or the First Philosophy, as 
it regards first principles ; and, thirdly, into Metaphysics properly so 
called, that is, into Ontology, as it regiirds being and its several con- 
comitants or species, such as unity, plurality, capacity, and actuality. 

16. About what Having thus determined the setiological aspect of 
sort of causes J^^ctaphysics, that is, that its essential distinction as a 
Metaphysics is science consists in its being concerned with the subject 
chap^ causes, Aristotle proceeds to inquire about what sort 

of causes Ontolo^ is conversant ; and he lays down that 
th^ sort of causes about which it is employed are such as are 
primary and universal in the most eminent degree. 

1 7. This shown And this Anstotlc shows to be the case by an analysis 

of our notions of what the qualifications of the “ wise 


from an ana- 


(1) For the aim of Aristotle in these opening chapters, the student is referred to 
the expositions of Thomas Aquinas, and of Augustinus Niphus on the Pro^mium. 

(2) For the nature of the “Wise Man’* of Aristotle, the student should consult 
the remarks of Mr. Maurice in his Analysis on this term. 

(3) Thomas Aquinas and Augustinus Niphus on the ProBmium. 

(4) Thomas Aquinas explains this in his opening remarks on the Metaphysics. 

(5) This term is borrowed from Dr. Whewell. 
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man are, as well as by a definition of wisdom.” We lysis of the 
view the "wise man” as endowed with universal know- “wise man" 
ledge, and the knowledge which he has acquired we of wisdom, 
regard as difficult of attainment, and beyond the ordinary powers of 
his fellow-creatures. Further, we regard his wisdom as evinced in 
his accuracy of reasoning on scientific subjects, and in his ability to 
impart his knowledge to his ignorant brethren. And respecting 
" wisdom ” itself, we must define it as a science eligible for its own 
sake ; that is, for the sake of the knowledge that it furnishes, and not 
for the sake of the results that flow therefrom. And further, as ob- 
served above, the science of Metaphysics, such as this Wisdom is 
described to be, is fitted for pre-eminence above the rest of the 
sciences. 

And to apply all this to the matter in hand, we must 
remember, according to these notions of the ideal of the 
" wise man,” that tne science professed by him, that is, lyses to the 
Sophia, or Wisdom, or Metaphysics, call it which you ontology^, 
may, must be a science conversant with what is uni- 
versal ; for what, it may be asked, is there more difficult for men as a 
subject of knowledge than the universal? for universals are most 
remote from the common perceptions of sense. And as to accuracy 
of reasoning, which must needs, it is expected, be found in Meta- 
physics, what can involve more accuracy and certainty than those 
reasonings that are connected with what is primary ? And if this 
science is to be one which is to be capable of affording instruction to 
others, as such, then, it must be a science of causes ; For persons who 
understand causes are the persons that really can convey knowledge 
to their fellow-creatures. And what is true of persons in this respect, 
^is true also of Metaphysics as an mtiological science ; for the know- 
* ledge it can furnish is the knowledge of causes, and the knowledge 
of causes is knowledge in the best and highest sense of that word. 
And, moreover, if one should define Sophia, or Wisdom, to be a 
science that is eligible for its own sake, nothing is more worthy of the 
choice of the philosopher than the higliest objects of scientific know- 
ledge ; and the highest objects of scientific knowledge afe universals, 
things primarv, and first principles. 

And from all these statements it is demonstrated that, ip. Metaphy- 
admitting Metaphysics to be an setiological science, that is, sics therefore 
a science conversant with causes, that those clauses must pr"ma^^and 
needs be in themselves primary causes, and universal in universal 
the most eminent and strict acceptation of that term. causes. 

Now this conclusion that Metaphysics is a science 20. This deter 
conversant about causes and first principles, points out ^rveiop-***^ 
the development of the science of Ontology in a direction ment, aa shown 
contrary to the other sciences. For whereas the pri- i" c*iap. ii. 
mitive sciences rose up amongst men from wonder, that is, in reality, 
from an igiorance about causes, anc a desire to be rid'of their per 
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plexity, and attain unto a solution of the phenomenal ^fficulties; 
ivhereas this was the case with the primitive sciences, it is quite 
iifferent as regards the science of the metaphysician. Ontology, or 
the science of Metaphysics, on the other hand, starts out from well- 
iscertained and admitted causes, and by leading men on to the very 
topmost heights of knowledge, fills them with wonder, as the result 
if their researches, and not as the stimulating motive to inquiry in 
the first instance. 

!i Why Aris- Aristotle having now shown that Ontology, or Wisdom, 
otie’s fourfold scts out on its investigations from the starting point of 
)f examination of certain well-ascertained causes, the 

idopted in the question immediately presents itself, what are we to 
Metaphysics ; regard as w ell-ascertained causes ? And, in the first 
;hap. ui. place, wliat do we mean, in a philosophic sense, by the 
phrase “well-ascertained'’ causes? We mean, tnose causes that 
riave been generalized to tlie utmost, as far as they will go, and then 
classified under the highest genera to which they can be extended. 
This question leads Aristcjtle to lay before his readers his fourfold 
classification of causes, which was adopted by his followers, and for 
centuries after was acknowledged amongst the Peripatetics as a 
scientific dogma whose authority dared not be impeached, and its 
reign lasted down to the very age of the Scholastics. 

12. What these rf . d.'hus Aristotle, ill the Metaphysics, makes the assump- 
^our causes Ition of the same four causes as he had arrived at, after 
{successive generalizations in his physical inquiries ; 
lamely, as the first cause he sets down the substanee and the 
essence, n^p over lav koX to tl ehai ; the second as the matter and the 

jubject, Ti^p vXtjp koX to vTTOKeiixepop ; the third as the origin of .the 
irinciple of motion, o^€P ?} <ip\y rrj^ KipT)(r€<os\ and the fourth is that, 
vhich is opposed to this, namely, the good end answered by the 
existence of anything, Terdprrjp hi rrjp dvriKeepfvqv airlap ravTrj koI 
"o ov €P€K€P KoX TO dyaOop. Aristotle still has reason, now as ever, 
;o express himself satiified with this division of causes, which is 
lased on the assumption of the completeness of the classification of 
;hem into thflse that arc fo ^ifial^ m aterial.^ efficient, jaiitiijftal. 

13 Whvare furthS*, the decision of "this question, that 

dew of the ' Ontology, or Wisdom, is a science of causes, would seem 
sreek philo- to assimilate it as a science with the speculations of the 
meed.'* preek philosophers, because the subject-matter of 

thefr inquiries was manifestly after causes of some sort 
>r other. And independent of the kindred nature of the investiga- 
tions pursued in both cases, it will be of considerable service* to 
Aristotle’s present Metaphysical Treatise, to take a review of the 
Glreek Philosophy, because, after all, this may lead to ulterior and 
brighter discoveries ; and even though it does not, yet it will afford 

tD is shown at the commencement of chap iii 
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the Stagyrite an opportunity, according to his custom, ^ of embracing 
whatever is true and useful in the scientific labours of others, and^ 
rejecting what is illusory and false. 

In this review of the Greek Philosophy, — a review 
that testifies how completely the Stagyrite had mastered 
the details, and penetrated mto the spirit of the various against the 
systems of his predecessors as well as contemporaries, — o^eek phiio- 
in this review, at the threshold of the inquiry, Aristotle 
states his conviction that the ancients entertained inadequate views 
in etiology, and that the impression that an examination of their 
works leaves on the mind is, that out of the four causes they merely ? 
recogmsed the material one. This indubitably appears to be true of 
the Yery early philosophers ; but is to be received, perhaps, mth some 
modification in the case of those of more modern date ; for instance, 
the followers of Anaxagoras, the Pythagoreans, and the Platonists. 

But to prove his position Aristotle brings forward 25. inductive 
an induction of particulars from the philosopliic works proof of this 
of his predecessors, thus adopting the most effectual » 

mode ot proof, quite in accordance with his experimental method. 
The first philosopher that he brings upon the stage is from the 
Thales of Miletus, one of the most ancient speculators works of 
that we have any account of, and, in fact, the founder 
of this description of philosophy.^ Now, this Thaletian philosophy is 
decidedly materialistic, so far forth as its author endeavoured to fix 
on some primary element as the cause and original source of all 
things. But though there may be some foundation in Nature for the 
dogma of Thales as regards the to vypov, yet Aristotle considers 
that it labours under a radical defect arising from imjxjrfect observa- 
tion ; and that it is, after all, but a partial statement of the truth. 

And to confirm this view, Aristotle brings forward . 

the system of the old Theogony, vdiich represented afance*of” 
Oceanus and Tethys as the parents of generation, and Thales con- 
made water as an object ot adjuration amongst the xheogonists*^'^^ 
gods, which of course was selected for such on account 
of its being the most ancient element amongst all. •Passing over 
Hippo, who is not worthy of any notice, Aristotle adduces the 

g stems of Anaximenes, Diogenes, Hippasus of Metapontum, and 
eraclitiis of Ephesus, to demonstrate further the justice of "this 
criticism on the Ancient Philosophy. 

There were other systems, however, which almost - „ . 

might be classed amongst these materialistic ones, proof 
because although the germs of a wiser philosophy systems serai- 
might on a careful anmysis be discovered there, yet 
they lurked in those systems undiscovered by their 
authors, who put forward these principles seemingly without any 

( 1 ) The eclectic spirit of Aristotle is evidenced in many passages in the Meta 
physics. ( 2 ) 'O Tuiovrt}v up^rjyos <pt'Ko<ro<ifias. 
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consciousness of their importance, or of their legitimate consequences, 
but driven, as it were, into them from the nature of the subjects that 
they meddled with, and by the pure force of reason. Now all this 
applies to such systems as those put forward by Empe- 
cies and others, doclcs and Anaxagoras ; the former in his theory oi 
Discord and Harmony, and the latter in his recognition 
of the necessity of Mind as an efficient cause in tlie formation of the 
Universe. And the case is the same with the Pythagoric doctrine 
about numbers, and the Ideal Hypothesis of Plato. 

28 im ossi account of the matter is simply this. When 

bilityofThe" these philosophers advanced in their systems, the 
continuance of observation of the actual occurrence of so many physical 
materraiism. changes naturally forced upon their consideration the 

question, wh/ do these changes take place ; what is the 
efficient principle of these clianges? Tnese changes, it obviously 
appeared to them, must presuppose an idtimate substance or body as 
the subject of them; but yet this subject, they must have seen, 
could not be instrumental in bringing about its own changes. 

29 From the Notwithstanding this cogency of Keason and of 
ag'e of Parme- Nature, vet Aristotle is inclined to think that the only 
Hides material- pJiilosopher wlio decidedly in this age recognised the 

^ necessity of other causes besides material ones, was 
Parmenides, and that, after aU, not even were bis 
perceptions very clear upon the subject. 

From this philosophic age onwards, Speculation, however, appeared 
*to take a different turn, to flow in a different channel, and tne pure 
force of truth and reason evidently was dragging men into the 
proper paths of inquiry, as well as into an acknovdedgment of the 
fact that any division of causes which would ignore the existence of 
the efficient principle of motion must be a grossly inadequate one, 
and adopted from ignorance as well as imperifect observation. 
Aristotle, at the same time, is constrained to admit that the dif- 
ficulties of forming any right judgment about the philosophy of the 
ancients were incalculable, consequent upon the obscurity with which 
they have unfolded their several theories. 

30. The intro- Although Aristotle seems inclined to award to Anax- 
efflcteiu rinci crMit of a discovery of the existence in 

pie^menUoneT Nature of an efficient principle, vet he states that, prior 
In chap. iv. to the Anaxagorean philosophy, Hermotiraus, a native of 
Clazomeiioe, was in actual possession of an setiological theory of this 
kind. Aristotle, however, does not expect that all may agree with 
him on this point, and therefore he mentions the surmise put forward 
by some as to the introduction of the«efficient cause by the Hesiodic 
school, or that sect of philosophers which recognised the principle of 
Love^ (€po)f) as the par^ount principle in creation. 

(1) The “Love” of the Theogonists is not the same as the “ Love ” which Plate 
intit^uceii into his Symposium. 
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Be this as it may, it was impossible for these specu- 31 w hat led to 
iators to rest content with assigmng one cause of the the recognition 
phenomena of the universe ; that is, if t hey really oh- 
served the phenomena which they professed to give solu- 
tions of. Now the existence of opposite and antagonistic phenomena, 
such as order and disorder, was plain to any observer ; ana this led to 
the hypothesis of Empedocles, of a discord and harmony, the latter to 
account for the order, and the former for the disorder of the Universe. 
This, Aristotle maintains, is the true point of view from whence to 
regard all systems of this kind; this duality of efficient principles was 
adopted in order to furnish a key to unravel the mastery of the 
actual existence of good and evil, and of tlic predominance of the 
latter over the former. 

But still the whole subject was awkwardly bandied hj 
i these philosophers, who might be compared to undisci- (.jgnt cause' 

S lined soldiers in battle. They, no doubt, professed a ivandiedawk- 
ualism of causes, but they expanded their theories with 
obscurity ; and the fact was that they did not appear to sophers. 
have broached their opinions on scientific grounds, and 
the efficient principle that they put forward in their theories, they, in 
reality, made use of hut to a small extent. Witness, for instance, 
Anaxagoras, who, though he brings into his pliilosophy the principle, 
of mind, yet he practically robs it of its essential causalit^y by em- 
ploying it as a mere machine in the construction of this fabric of the 
world. Witness, too, Empedocles, whose causes have activities assigned 
to them by their author which, in nature, they do* not really possess. 
And the same mode of argument applies to unintelligible systems, 
such as those brought forward by Leucippus and Democritus in their 
4 heories about fulness and vacuity, as being elements, and of the 
assimilation of the former to entity, and of the latter to nonentity.. 
There is not much chronological connexion between 
these philosophic schools and those two which Aristotle gciiooisofpfato 
next proceeds to examine ; namely, those of the Pytha- and pytha- 

f oreans and the Platonists. The review of these systems, 
owever, is to proclaim the fact that lh.e...atteft,tipii of 
peculators J)Cgaii to be attracted towards a consideration of tha 
nmcmle of thmgs — the ova-la koI to rt flvat — another cause 

ta£p irom the fourfold classification already assumed. 

The well-known school of the Pythafforic philosophy, 34, source of 
in Aristotle’s opinion, owes its theory ^out numbers to the Pythagoric 
the zeal with \*^ch the followers of Pythagoras applied 
themselves to mathematical studies. From their par- 
tiality for these pursuits, as well as their constant examination into 
the .properties and relations of numbers, they transferred both to 
external things, and m the phenomena of Nature they began to fancy 
that they could discern several numerical similitudes. A nd so bewitched 
were they with their favourite hypotheses, that they endeavoured to 
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establish the same in the case of the heavenly bodies ; in fact, they 
were for generating the whole heavens out of numben. 

35 Thei 8 s Now it will dlustratc their system to mention the 
tem illustrated, grounds that they rested the last assumption upon; 

which was as follows, that the perfection of the decade 
was an a priori proof of the number of the heavenly bodies. And 
when this dogma seemed to totter from a want of verification in the 
case of the actual pheno nena, there being only nine a])parent, they 
were forced to throw in the Earth to constitute the tenth. . 

36 What the Now the vicw of things which these Pythagoreans 

gyatem of the took, was t ) regard number as a first principle, and as 
Pythagorics constituting to things their matter and passive conditions, 
rea y was. elements of numbers they considered to be the 

odd and the even ; of the odd and even they regarded the one as 
finite, and the other as infinite ; from both together they generated 
unity, and number itself they generated from unity. Tliere was 
another sect amongst the Pythagoreans that recognised ten principles, 
arranged according to a certain coordinate^ series. Akin to these 
speculations were those put forward by Alcmeeon of Crotona, who, 
by the way, derived his system probably from the Pythagoreans ; for 
he had reached mature age when Pythagoras was an old man. Per- 
haps, indeed, the truth was that the Pythagoreans were indebted to 
Alcmaeon for their philosophy. Be this as it may, however, the latter 
expressed his sentiments m a manner similar to the former. 

37 The Philo- Now, as already stated, this Pythagoric school was 
sophy of Py- an evidence of human investigation busying itself in an 
evide'^ce T effort to discover the formal principle of things ; but it 
human*^?nquiry further borc testimony to the truth of another assertion 
travelling in put forward by Aristotle, in regard of the dualism 
direction!*’^ said to be inherent in the efficient cause, and wliich 

manifested itself in the production of contrary pheno- ! 
mena ; such as order and disorder, good and evil. 

38 Not so that philosophy of Parmenides, which has been 

of’Parmenide^ above, Aristotle gives his opinion that it has 

no hearing upon an investigation the object of which is 
to discover the existence of some efficient cause, for it qiiite ignored 
the phenomenon of motion in its dogma about the immoDility of the 
Universe. 

39. Who was It is hardly, however, qmte correct to ascribe the 
the author of invention of tms dopna to Parmenides, though perhaps 
the philosopher to whom we are indebted for an 

elaborate application of it to the phenomena of the 
Universe. Xenophanes (as Aristotle states) was the first person who 
introduced it ; and the unity (to thus mtroduced was viewed in 
the light of a rationalistic unity by Parmenides, and of a sensualistic 
unity by Melissus. This school, however^ likewise labours under the 

( 1 ) This is the famous 2i;<rTOfx«a of the Pythagoreans. 
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defect of an obscure elucidation of its theories; and none of its 
speculators can we ree;ard as likely to illumine Metaphysics by reason 
of their researches, if we are to except Parmenides, who was more 
judicious, seemingly, than either Xenophanes or Meiissus. 

Again, we find Aristotle, at the termination of this 
review of the Pythagoric systems, asserting his con- the 
viction, that, amongst tiie earliest philosophers, wc can riaiism of the 
I only discover a materialistic principle, the source of one ^end of 
' or more principles materialistic like itself; that, at a chap?^v^” ° 
subsequent age, we find speculators not merely putting 
forward this principle, but along with it a diiferent one, namely, such 
a one as would account for the origin of motion ; and this efficient 
principle with some was considered as single, and with others as 
twofold. And this might be regarded as tlic extent to which the 
science of Metaphysics had advanced, in those ages, in the schools of 
those philosophers who had put forward the theories attributed to 
them; and some of these philosophers, on examination it wiU be 
found, flourished up to the period of the Italic sects, and even inde- 
pendent of them. 

The chief value, however, of the Pythagoric philo- 41.. chief value 
sophy, as has been mentioned, consists in tlie specida- of the phiio- 
tions it sought to establish in regard of substance — of 
TO TL € cm— of the formal cause. They handled this sub- ^ 
ject, however, as might be expected, with extreme simplicitj; and 
the definitions which they framed of substance were superficial, and 
far from penetrating into the depth of things. 

Having thus brought forward the leuaing systems 42. Review of 
of the Naturalists, and ascertained their merits and the Platonic 
‘defects, and also having reviewed in part the various vi^ 
theories of the Supranaturalists, Aristotle now comes ^ ^ ’ 

to the consideration of what with him was modern philosophy — the 
ideal hypothesis of Plato. Platonism he regards as, in most of its 
tenets, in harmony with the Pythagorean philosophy ; but still there 
were many peculiarities to be found therein, whicli werp not shared 
in common with the Italic sects. The origin of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, Aristotle is of opinion, lay in a sort of reaction against * the 
I Heraclitics, in their theory about the continual flux of things cognisant 
j to the senses. The Theory itself of Ideas seems to have been sug- 
1 gested by the speculations of Socrates, and to have been a mere 
i extension of the conclusions he had arrived at in regard of universal 
‘ definitions. * 

As to the points of contact between the Platonic and connexio 
the Pythagoric schools, Aristotle remarks that they between"he*°" 
developed their systems pretty similarly in the main, systems of 
save that what the latter denominated- imitation, the 
former called participation ; though in reality the same 
( 1 ) The same assertion is ir.ade in book XII. 
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thing was meant by these two technical words, uifirj<ris and 
Plato recognised the existence, beside sensinles and forms, of 
' mathematical entities, as intermediate between both; the sensibles 
were regarded merely as substantive representations of the forms — 
the forms were the causes of these and all other objects — the 
elements 6f the one were the elements of the other; the assimilation 
of forms to numbers, and of unity to substance, as well as the recog- 
nition of the causality of numbers in respect of tne essence of other 
i thingSj-^these assertions of the Platonists were parallel with those 
‘ of the Pythagoreans. Wliereas, however, the Platonic school sought 
! to estabhsh the existence of numbers independent of sensible objects, 
j the Pythagorics, on the other hand, affirmed that the former entirely 
/ constitutea the latter, and they did not contend for the existence of 
I those ihathematical media which the Platonists did. These diverg- 
■ encies of the philosophy of Plato from that of Pythagoras, Aristotle 
! considers resulted from the logical investigations which were pursued 
‘ by the former, and totally neglected in the schools of the latter. 

44. Service now, if* the question should be asked, what ser- 

conferred by vice Plato performed for the progress of metaphysical 
fophV” science, Aristotle replies, that it is comprehended m his 
setiolpgical system, m which the existence of two dis- 
tinct genera of causes is acknowledged, namely, the formal and 
material, because the forms were the causes of the substance of 
things, the t 6 ri icrri, and unity, as matter was the cause that consti- 
tuted the forms ; so that if this be the case, what novelties are to be 
found in Platonism that may not be discovered in the systems of the 
Italics in equal perfection? But, further, as regards their theory, to 
account for the phenomena of good and evil, the Platonists came 
short of systems quite anterior to them, namely, those of Empedocleis 
and Anaxagoras. 

45 Summa now a valuable summary presented to us by 

of'this’revfJX Aristotlc of the results of the foregoing review. In the 
of the Greek first place, the Stagy rite reiterates the justice of the 
chap.**v?i!^ assertion made in the very outset of the inquiry ; namely, 

’ [ that all schools, ancient and modem, prosecuted their 

agtiological investigations on the assumption of a fourfold classifi- 
cation of causes — the very same that Aristotle has already established 
in his Physics. Still, however, their treatment of these causes has 
been, in general, obscure, and, indeed, partial, for one oif two have 
been exalted above the rest ; and thus a complete examination of the 
entire four has been nullified in the several theories of these philo- 
sophers. The material cause nas had abundance of attention bestowed 
• upon it, and by some it has been considered as single, but by others 
as manifold. And this may be observed in Platonism, where it is 
assimilated with the great and the small — ro /xeya koI to ^ik^ov — in 
the Italic schools, who fixed upon the Infinite, the ro dnapov, as 
such, in the theory of Empedocles about the four elements, and in 
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that of Anpagoras, about his favourite hypothesis of an infinite 
Homgepn^kgjiee. But still the efiicient cause has not been entirely 
forgotten in the Ancient Philosophy, and faint gleams of it rnhy be 
^scovered in the adoption by certain speculators of such principles 
into their systems as Harmony, Discord, Soul, and Mind. Still less 
notice has been vouchsafed to the formal cause, and the only traces 
of it are to be found in the Pythagoric system of numbers, and in the 
Ideal H^othesis of Plato. But, after all, even these two schools 
laboured under the defects of being partial statements of truth, and it 
is not so easy to discern in them the material and efficient causes ; 
at least in the Ideal Theory, Plato does not make the forms as matter 
for olnects cognisant by the senses, and, far from the efficient prin- 
ciple being discoverable therein, the forms he views as causes of 
immobility rather. And as to the treatment of the final cause in the 
hands of the ancient philosophers, Aristotle considers that it likewise 
has come in but for a small share of attention, and that its nature 
has been imperfectly examined into in such systems as put forward 
the principles of Harmony, or Mind, or Entity and Unity both together, 
as such. There is nothing, however, definite in their theories, and 
any statement of the truth seems purely accidental with them. 
Thus Aristotle finds reason again to congratulate himself upon the 
correct view he has taken of the Ancient Philosophy, as to its treat- 
ment of causes, and, further, as to his own classification of causes, as 
well as the mode of inquiry adopted in regard of them. 

In connexion with this review of Platonism, Aristotle 
glances at the systems of those who contended for the reco^fnised one 
unity of the material cause, and that, too, to the exclu- 
sion of the other three, and endeavours to point out ” ^ 
some of their numerous misapprehensions. Amongst the rest of their 
errors are stigmatized that of nullifying the principle of motion, and 
that of not attributing to things their formal cause And, moreover, 
when they might have invested with the .attribute of unity what we 
would naturally expect to find thus arrayed, by not taking this 
coimse, they have involved themselves in inextricablq difficulties. 
This is shown in the case of the four elements, earth, air, water, and 
&e ; and ^ regards the last, this instance brings these pliilosophers 
into collision with antiquity, as is proved by the testimony of Hesiod. 
Nor would the inconsistencies of such a system of setiology be dimin- 
ished by substituting a plurality of material causes in the place of 
merely one, as Empedocles does, nor even by a dualism of such prin- 
ciples, as in the theory of Anaxagoras. 

And here, again, Aristotle has to repeat the grand 47 ^he prand 
lurking imperfection in aU such systems, namely, that imperfection of 
they are completely buried in matter; that they are ti>e early piJiio- 
immersed in material speculations, to the exclusion of 
others equally important, and th^ have failed to observe, what is 
quite apparent in the philosophy of others, tliat beside those object# 
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/which fall under the notice of sense, there are others that are cogni- 
' sant^by the mind, and that the latter are as real — ^in fact more re5 — 
as causes than the former. And this school of the Supranaturalists 
has achieved much more towards an advancement of metaphysical 
science than that of these Naturalists or Physicists but just men- 
tioned. 


Now this fundamental absurdity of the Physicists 
mental de^eo^' place in the systems of the Supranaturalists ; 

absent from for although those of the latter are loaded with incon- 
the systems of sistencies pecuhar to themselves, and 1 hough they may 
naturafist' appear to put forward strange causes, yet they avoid the 
gross eiTor of the former, who are mere Materialists, 
Euid this they do because they derive their principles from supra- 
seruual sources. And this tells upon their philosophy in general, and 
is apparent in the wideness of their speculations, and in the boldness 
with which they have penetrated into the secrets of Nature. And, 
above all, what fixes a chasm — ^not to be bridged over — between the 
schools of the Naturabsts and the Siipranaturmists is this, that in the 
latter there is secured, from the nature of their principles, a necessary 
transition to a higher order of phenomena ; and this is the charm of 
their philosophy, that it opens up to our view a glimpse into tli5 
glorious legions of transcendentabsm.^ 

. The whole of the foregoing review of the philosophy 
closed bVonc)^^ of the ancients is drawn to a close by an examination 
the Ideal Hypo- into the Ideal Hypothesis of Plato. Tae inconsistencies 
thesis m chap, hypothesis are unsparingly exposed; the very 

arguments brought forward by its advocates ia its 
favour are iu reality subversive of it ; it is (juite insufficient to ac- 
count for actual phenomena; it brings nothing forward that can' 
advance the interests of science ; and therefore for each and ab of 
these reasons is by no means to be received with unhesitating assent. 

Likewise is the theory of Plato, in regard of the 
Piatonic^enets. a-ssimbation of forms with numbers, attacked, and that of 
• the generation of mathematical substances. As to the 
former, he shows the absurdity of investing numbers with the attri- 
bute of causabty,^ which they cannot possess. Again, how wbl you 
secure the production of one form from many, as is the case with the 
generation of numbers; and besides all this, such a theory pre- 
supposes the necessity of the existence of some other description of 
number, besides that which falls within the province of arithmetic. 
In his attack on the latter, he stigmatises the over-partiabty of the 
Platonists for mathematics, and their making these studies paramount 
to all others, though they profess to prosecute them merely ill sub- 
servience to and for the promotion of the rest of the sciences. 


(1) P’ide concluding remarks of this Amtlysis. 
it) Vide book XIII. chanter vi 
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But, in fact, the Platonic system of first principles in 50. The Pia- 
eeneral may be said to strike at the roots of all know- tonic dpxai 
ledge whatever, because it is based on the assumption 
of the discoverability of the elements of all things, 
irrespective of their many distinctions and divisions.' But how is 
this to be the case ? — how is one to learn the elements of all things ? 
for, in such an attempt, it is evident that he must disclaim any pre- 
vious knowledge of the matter in hand. A person, e. g,, learning 
geometry mav be acq^uainted with other things previously, but not so 
with those about which the science is immediately conversant. He 
niust then admit the impossibility of his acquaintance with any pre- 
existent principles ; ana vet on these, as an essential basis, rests 
every acquired system of science. Every science, in the modo of 
acquiring it, is attainable by means of previous data furnishea by 
demonstration and definition. Eor as to any innate knowledge inde- 
pendent of induction and definition, it is quite contrary to our own 
experience to say that we possess any such ; or, supposing that we 
do, it is then quite astonishing that we should ever have been wholly 
unconscious of our possession of such a treasure. 

In conclusion, Aristotle once more appeals to the conclusion 
history of the Greek philosophy as a vindication of his of book i. the 
division of causes. He repeats that the ancient or even 
modern speculators, with all their ingenuity, could not 
fix on any other species of cause v^ich would not fall under the 
category of one or other of these ; and no argument lies against this, 
from the obscurity or imperfection of the early systems. That is to 
be anticipated. The dawn of Philosophy may be compared to one 
whose articulation is not very finished or matured ; and for this very 
r(^son, because it is its dawn, when we cannot expect to find its 
principles enunciated with the same confidence and precision as when 
men have advanced in speculation, and thus achieved, at the same 
time, the passage of Philosophy from its early child-like simplicity 
into the gravity of a more advanced period of its existence. 


BOOK L THE LESS. 

In order to show the coimexion between Book I. the 1. connexiou 
Greater, the analysis of which has been just brought to between 
a conclusion, and Book I. the Less, the consideration of Greater and 
which will occupy us now, — in order to show this con- Book i. the 
nexion, we must bear in mind that Aristotle considers 
speculative science, properly so called, to be synonymous * with truth. 
Now, speculative science, in the strictest sense of the word, he has 
already defined Metaphysics to fce; and therefore he must needs 

( 1 ) Alexander Aphrodisie’.sla on thia passage, as well as Thomas Aquinau 
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behold Ontology from tliis point of view. Accordingly, we are now 
favoured with a short synopsis of the relations subsisting between 
truth and scientific knowledge in general, and of the influence exer- 
cised by the nature of the former on the progress and destinies of 
the latter. 

An inq^uiry into the subject of truth is partly difficult 
abo^t truth!^^ partly easy : this dogma is capable of verification, 
partly easy and The difficulty that attends philosophers in their pursuit 
eSpfer truth, is evinced in the fact that no adequate system 

of it has been successfully formed ; and yet this implies, 
in a certain sense, the facility of such a search. For it shows that 
many attempts of the sort have been made from time to time, which, 
though they have turned out to be incomplete, as far as regards the 
full attainment of truth, yet have contained in themselves some 
portion of it, however inconsiderable.^ 

3 Thia shows which sliould teach us the precise 

the value of degree of value to be attached to the labours of those 
previous phvio* who toil along with us in the paths of knowledge, 
sop 1 C a ours, results of their research, when viewed separately in 
reference to the speculators individually, amongst those who llave 
brought them forward — the results may, in this point of view, appear 
insigiiifieant ; and yet the entire labours of all together, in their 
aggregate condition, may amount to something of considerable mag- 
mtude. It is imder the influence of this very principle that Aristotle 
himself is careful ever to pierce into the very centre of the philo- 
sophic systems of others, in order that ho may, on the one hand, dis- 
engage therefrom whatever falsehood may lurk therein, and stigmatise 
it ; and that, on the other hand, by a carefub amilysis, he may discover 
whatever truth they contain, and appropriate that to himsen. 

4 An impor- important principle is laid down in reference 

tant prill cq)ie to the difficulties of s])eculative truth in general, and 
as regards {t is this — that the causc of these difficulties may reside 

'■ not so much in the tlings themselves as in the imper- 

fection o£ the faculties of the searchers after truth. And this 
Aristotle illustrates, with so much reality and beauty, by the case of 
^ats, whose powers of vision, he says, bear the same proportion to 
the brightness of the noonday as do the principles of tlui soul and 
intellect to the splendour of the phenomena of Nature. And, more- 
over, upon this subject wc should remember how, from age to age, 
successive improvements are being made towards the formation of 
a system of truth in the world; how one generation avails itself of the 
scientific discoveries that have accumulated together from preceding 
ages ; and how all this stamps on truth itself its noble character m 
progressiveness. 

5 . HowAris- Now, Aristotle, having already established the fact 
totle comes to that Metaphysics was a science concerned with eauses ; 

(1) Vide Dr. Whe well’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, book II. chap. i. 
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m order,"theresfore, from this to demonstrate , the reality treat about an 
of Ontology, he proceeds next to show how, in dealing iniinite pro- 
with setiological specidations, we have something definite Kression of 
to treat about, because we must arrive at some ultimate ^ 
principle, otherwise we would go upon the absurd assumption of ar 
mfinite progiession of causes. The impossibility of this f, 
infinite progrcjssion,^ Aristotle demonstrates in the case progression 
of the materim, efficient, final, and formal causes. In disproved, 
respect of the finffi cause, he proves, with mucli ability, how tliat 
suen a supposition woidd exclude the notion of design from tlic 
phenomena of the Universe ; and, by destroying the nature of the 
good (roO dya6ov)j would undermine the entire labric of God’s moral 
govermnent otcr the world. And again, in r<'spect of the formal 
cause, the same supposition would overturn the reality of all scientific 
knowledge ; for knowledge cannot be attained without one’s first 
being conversant with individual objects : and how chn this be done, 
if those objects are infinite ? 

Thus having combated the objection ^ against the 7. iiow we 
science of the metaphysician, as thougli it were merely nuistprosecutt* 
vague and indeterminate, and tlie creature of his own aUertruih. 
fancy, Ai’istotle glances at what he conceives should be 
the mode of prosecuting the search after truth, cliiefly as a pattern 
for the imitation of the ontologist ; and for this j)ui-])ose he points 
out the dangerous extremes, on the one hand, of demanding more 
precision than the subject requires, and, on tlie other, of resting 
satisfied with less accuracy tlian is essential for the interests of truth. 
Thus, some demand exactness in everything, and some in nothing, as 
being what is to them painful and irksome. This dislike of accuracy, 
lerhaps, may spring from the weakness of their mental powers, in not 
Teing able to connect together their thouglits witli suificient close- 
ness. But a great deal ol this is traceable to the influence of habit 
upon our speculative systems, and to the fact that opinions may be 
rejected on account of their strangeness by persons who, were the y 
more familiar with them, might be more inclined to adopt them. And 
all this is borne out by experience ; for instance, in the case ©f the laws 
where usage reconciles men with fictions and puerilities. So that the 
chief point to bear in mind on the subject is this, that different 
degrees of accimKIly are to be adopted in the different sciences ; and 
that, for example, what is suitable for the mathematician in the 


(1) Vide Dr. Clarke in his Essay on the Being and Attributes of God, where he 
refutes the same dogma. 

(2) It is at the commencement of the last chapter of this book that Aristotle 
seems to recognise the distinction that has been established in reference to his 
works as acroatic, or acroamatic and exoteric. As to the nature and objects of thi.s 
division of the Peripatetic philosophy, the student should consult Buhle in his Pre- 
face to his edition of Aristotle; Blakesley on Aristotle, p. 159, (from the Metrop 
Encycl.) published by Griflin ; and Dr. Gillies’ Life of Aristotle, prefixed to the 
translation the Politics in “ Bohn’s Classical Library.” 

c2 
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physics. This chapter opens with t he discussion of the que stion.-^ 
to the existence of an absplute caus^nd^gMent of^ { and he 
s'Eo wi lEe ^surdity of supposing that there is not, which would be 
involved in the necessary consequence therefrom, of there being 
nothing in existence that could be cognisable by the mind, but that 
all things would fall under the notice of the senses. And this would 
exclude the possibility of any thing hke scientific knowledge; for 
you cannot call a mere exercise of sense, science. But, besides this, 
such a supposition ends in positive Atheism, for we thereby ignore 
the possibility of the existence of an eternal and ingenerable sub- 
stance. And this is most absurd, because generation presupposes a 
generator; and this process cannot go on in a progression ad 
infinitumy but we must ultimately arrive at what is everlasting and 
ingenerable. But the most interesting question of all, 
importam”^^ 1 because it illustrates the connexion between Ontology 
question of all I and Theology, is one discussed hkewise in this fourth 
chao^’iv' f chapter ; namely, as to whether the pr inciples of 
things corruptible and incorruptibXe are;, one or 
ferent. ArisfOTc complains that this question, though of vast 
importance, has been overlooked both by ancient and modern phi- 
losophers. 

8. Discussion Now, if wc supposc that the principles of mortals 
of this ques- and eternals are the same, how are we to account for 
the difference in kind that subsists between the two, — 
what is the cause of this difference ? The old Theogom’sts gave a 
silly solution of this difficulty, in the essential difference wliicii they 
sought to establish between gods and men; for it really, after all, 
seemed no distinction at all between them, and in their system we in 
vain look for the existence of immortal natures. , 

9 Attempted solution put forward by Empedocles is 

solution of equally irreconcilable; though one is hardly prepared 
this difficulty for this in the case of a philosopher whose theories 
hy mpet oc es. least the merit of being consistent with them- 

selves. Now, Empedocles fancies that he has discovered an adequate 
cause of this difference in his theory of Harmony and Discord, for he 
is for producing all things from the operation of the latter principle 
save the Deity. But this notion is quite subversive of the essence 
of the Divine Nature, for it would set God infinitely below any of 
his creatures ia wisdom aud prudence ; e.g. He would not have a 
knowledge of the elements consequent upon the non-residence of 
10. It is con- discord in his nature, for like is known by like. But 
tmry to expe- is this theory borne out by experience P Certainly not : 
nence. Nature the principles oi Harmony and Discord have 

often results flowing from them quite opposite to those assigred by 
Empedocles. In short, they do not account at all for the cause why 
some things are corruptible and others are incorruptible; and yet 
this constitutes the entire difficulty of the assumption, that the 
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principles of con’uptibles and incormptiblcs, of mortal and immortal 
natures, are the same. 

Now this question, as has been remarked, is a most ^ 
important one indeed, on account of its theological portanceof 
character; but still Aristotle displays no more than question 
ordinary interest in the discussion of it ; ^ takes no pains, * 

as a Christian metaphysician would do, to make tliis an opportunity 
for showing the connexion between Mctanhysics and Theology, and 
for explaining the chief points of his religious system. This we find, 
however, is the course always ^ adopted by Aristotle ; he demonstrates 
the inevitable necessity of the existence of a First Cause ; having done 
so, he docs not conceive tliat he is, as a philosopher, called upon to do 
any more ; and thus he omits, perchance he disdains, to enumerate; 
the practical consequences flowing from the establishment of the 
dogma, that there exists a Supreme Being over all from the 
beginning. 

It must, notwithstanding, be confessed that the 12 . Thisques- 
Stagyrite has handled the question with immense tion skilfully 
abihty, and his refutation of the solution put forward ‘"v 

by tte Natural Philosopliers is cimractensed by tliat 

S lain good common sense which Aristotle possessed in so eminent a 
egree. Do you acknowledge, Aristotle would ask such, the exists 
ence of things eternal ? You must do so ; but then, at the same time, 
to account for their existence you must assume ditferent principles 
from those that you put forward. You must abandon your present 
theories. They are very ingenious : but speculation must yield to 
truth; systems must harmonise with actual phenomena. Wc cannot 
do away with facts because inadequate causes arc brought forward to 
^coimt for them. 


BOOK III. 

Having thus laid before his readers these several (jues- ^ 
tions, Aristotle, in the Third Book, proceeds to institute book iii. 
such inquiries about the subject-matter of Metaphysics, 
as not merely in themselves render more clear the precise objects and 
limits of the science, but are also virtual decisions of some of the 
problems that were proposed for solution in the Second Book. 

So that whereas what has gone before is disputative,® 2 . Book ii. 
what follows now is explanatory. And as an elucidation of disputative ; 

(1) There have been found several opportunities of making this same remark in 
other parts of this Analysis; for example, book V. chap. i. ; book XI. chaps, vli., 
viii. ; and at the end of the Analysis itself, where Aristotle’s Theology is briefly 
examined. 

(2) This, in all likelihood, arose ftom the fact that Aristotle viewed Theology 
physically in contradistinction to Plato, who viewed Physics theologically. 

(3) This is the expression of Thomas Aquinas 
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f took HI. exe- tjie position that entity, as such, is Me? subject-matter of 
^ geticai. Metaphysics, he in the first place proceeds to show that 

' although the ens, or to ovy admits of manifold subdivisions,^ yet that 
the unity of ontological science is not destroyed thereby, because its 
inquiries are prosecuted in reference to entity in one general aspect ; 
that is, to entity so far forth as it is entity. And this it is which is 
the grand characteristic difference between Metaphysics and all other 
sciences, that whereas the latter merely institute a partial inquiry mto 
entity — that is, they have only some fragment of it for their subject- 
matter severally — the former, on the other hand, deals with it uni- 
versally, and contemplates entity, so far forth as it is entity, as well 
as whatsoever things as are essentially inherent therein. 

Thus, to contend that entity, as far forth as it is 
proof'tha''^^ entity, is the subject-matter of Metaphysics, or, in other 
Metaphysics is words, that it lias a subject-matter, is merely what is 
tit^^^cha^^ii” every system of science, as might be shown in 

the case of astronomy, grammar, dialectics, and me- 
chanics. Perhaps the best illustration that can be offered to explain 
the connexion between Ontology and the rest of the sciences, might 
be drawn from the relation between pure mathematics and any of 
those sciences where there is made an application of mathematics to 
the phenomena of Nature, as in mechamcs and astronomy. 

It is in this place likewise that Aristotle announces 
4. Entity and the syiionymous nature of entity with unity, and how 
cWan^jieabie Speak of a science of entity is the same thing as 

terms. to Speak of a science of unity. And this will explain 

why it is the ontologist, in the prosecution of his 
inquiries, comes to deal with privation and contrariety. But stiU all 
this need not shake our conviction of the unity of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, because all such are examined into merely as the affections or 
passive states of the t 6 op or to % p . Just as in the science of num- 
bers, oddness, evenness, equality, proportion, are investigated into by 
the arithmetician on the common ground of their all being pi'operties 
of number as such. 

. 5 . An appa- there is another analogy which at first sight 

rent objection would seem to argue the supernuousness of ontological 
a real proof of science, but which in re^ty strongly confirms the 
t e oregomg. view ; and such is to be’ looked for in the 

sciences of the sophist and the dialectician. But, indeed, if there 
was no other argument to prove the necessity of some such science 
as Metaphysics, one might say with truth that this instance would be 
sufficient for that purpose. For though entity is the subject-matter 
of both, and botli are thus seemingly elevated to the same position 
with Ontology, yet their treatment of entity is so very imperfect, so 
fantastic, so hilse, that it quite stultifies any speculations they may 
put fomard about the to ov or tv, 

(1) This is controverted by Henrieiu More, in Ms *' Enchiridion Metaphysic um ** 
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Aristotle now approaches the settlement of a ques- . 
tion, both sides of wnich have been already discussed in 
book II, — and that is in reference to how far demon- apodeiktic prin- 
strative or apodeiktic principles fall under the depart- 
ihent of the science of Metaphysics. And tliere can be 
no doubt, Aristotle thinks, hut that these do come within the pro- ^ 
vince of the ontologist to inquire into, not merely from their belong- 
ing to all entities, as such, but also from their being wholly neglected < 
in the speculations of other sciences, such as those of the geometri- 
cian or arithmetician. The only exception to this statement is the 
case of the physical philosophers, whoap speculations naturally con- 
duct them to an inq^uiry into tliese principles; but even granting" 
that they do so, yet they can never investigate them from that point 
of view from which Ontology beholds them. Eor, after all, physical 
is merely a subordinate science when compared with metaphysics ; 
for we must admit that tliere subsists something that belongs to an 
order higher up, than what is physical, in the scale of being. 

Consequent, then, upon this connexion between Aris- 

Metaphysics and apodeiktic principles, Aristotle is led totie is led into 
to expose the folly of those sceptics who would endca- 
vour, like the Heraclitics, to suhvert the fundamental 
axioms that are presupposed in every rational discussion, and upon 
which, as its pillars, the mighty fabric of knowledge reposes. But 
perhaps the best apology that can be made for these sceptics is their 
Ignorance ; and ignorance they certainly do display in denying these 
fundamental axioms, or, in other words, in supposing that there can 
possibly be a demonstration of all things. If it be not ignorance not 
to know where we are to look for demonstration, and where we are 
not to expect to find it, if this be not ignorance, — and this is what 
me sceptics are guilty of, — pray, Aristotle asks, what is ignorance P 

Now the mere statement of what the fundamental ^ 
axiom is which tliese philosophers would call in questiem, mode of refuta- 
would almost be a sufficient refutation of the entire pon as adopted 
system of their scepticism; for what can be more utterly chap.°iv.^*^* 
ridiculous, and subversive of every rational principle, 
than to affirm that the same thing can be and not be at one and the 
same time. Aristotle, however, proceeds to lay before his readers a 
most elaboiate confutation of this sceptical philosophy, and, as we 
shall see, he adapts his modes of attack to the kind of adversary he 
has to deal with. 

Now, persons who say that the same tiling may and 9. Contradic- 
may not be at one and the same time, a^m that con- 
trafficiioGs are true ; ajid that contradictions cannot he 
jj^th true, Aristotle deu onstraies by seven arguments. And as a con- 
iSiraation of thp entire, he proves, in chapter vii., that there cannet 
subsist any mean between contradiction, imless we choose to sweep 
oway the entire distinction that lies between truth and falsehood. 
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10 First proof argument tliat Aristotle employs out 

of the seven is founded on the absurdity into which he 
cLrags his adversary, by insisting on his imposing some sigi^cation 
or other on that which ne says may be the same and not the same at the 
same time. Now, if his adversary will not submit to this condition, 
there is no use in arguing further with a man of such a frame of 
mind, because any rational discussion with him would be impossible. 
But if, on the other hand, he does submit to this condition, he must 
abandon his position of the impossibility of there being anything 
fixed or certain in reason, for his present admission amounts to demon- 
stration, because he allows of the existence of some definite object. 

1 Deductions from this argument Aristotle draws the two 

from this proof! following deductions ; first, that the name of anytliing 
must be significant with the unity of itself ; and, secondly, 
that to suppose at all that being and not being ^ are the same, whether 
we assume such as being the case nominally or really, that such 
a supposition is entirely repugnant to every human being who has 
not thought proper to pervert his notions of right reason. 

Second second argument which he brings against these 

prooff&T sceptics, is that their assertions are quite destructive of 
the substance and formal principle of things ; and this is 
the same thing as to recognise the existence of nothing save what is 
an accident. Tliis, however, may be turned against themselves ; 
for if they admit the existence of what is accidental, they must 
acknowledge what is substantive, for the former coidd not possibly, 
ill the nature of things, exist without the latter. The third argument 
is drawn from the fact that the system of these sceptics, if followed 
up, must end in an irrational pantheism. The fourth argument rests 
on the nature of affirmation and negation, and the fifth on that of 
truth itself. 

13 The racti- sixth argument is entirely of a practical natuie, 

cai argument for by it Aristotle shows that the indifference which 
against the these sccptics assume in their opinions they do not adopt 
sceptic. their daily conduct. For why, he asks, does a man 

in his journey to Megara not choose to remain still, and yet be of the 
opinion that he is actually journeying thither ? If a man, too, walks 

011 the brink of a precipice, you will observe the caution which he 
displays ; it is quite plain that he, therefore, does not consider that 
it would be equally for his advantage to fall down mto it and not to 
do so. So that this fact, that men practically recognise one thing to 
be more eligible than another, is a proof from experience agamst 
these sceptics. 

14. Last proof And the seventh argument is of the same nature with 
of the same the sixth ; for as the latter turns upon the nature of what 
is better or worse, so does the former depend on what 
IS more or less. A man who says that four and five are the same, 

( 1 ) We have a brief examination into the subject of “ non-ens ” in book XlII. 
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does not make a statement equally false with one who affirms that 
four and a thousand are the same. So that, like these sceptics, to 
lay down that one thing is not that thing more than another, is prac- 
tically negatived by this gradation in both falsehood and truth, which 
Aristotle establishes by the foregoing illustration. 

And it is the adoption of this very absurdity, whieh js. The origin 
Aristotle has thus finished the refutation of in chapter of the system 
iv,, that he considers has given rise to the Protagorean ^ 
system of tlie truth of the apparent, or, lii other words, ^ ^ 
the dogma that all things are true and false at the same time. To 
the refutation of Protagoras he accordingly proceeds, having first 
premised tliat this controversy with the sceptics is modified by the 
kind of sceptic you are dealing with ; for some of them will be brought 
over by persuasion, and others by force. Por example, if persons 
entertain these opinions merely from want of knowing better, their 
ignorance is remediable; but if they make these assertions merely for 
talk’s sake, you will have to compel them to resign these sentiments 
for more correct ones, through an elenchticaP argument. 

Before giving us a refutation of this Protagorean 
dogma about the truth of the apparent, Aristotle points expiained!^'^^” 
out the source of this opinion as springing from sensiblcs. 

Por |he same thing may appear sweet to some and bitter to others ; 
and in general, if all persons were sick or out of , their mind except a 
few, these few wovdd appear to the others to labour under illness, or 
an aberration of intellect. And this holds good in the case of several 
of the animal creation, and even with a man himself the same things 
do not appear the same at different times. So that all this would 
seem to hear out the reality of the assertion, that it is what appeal's 
to be true that is tmc. And further, it has produced in men’s minds 
a doubt as to what things are true and what are false. And this has 
naturally and necessarily led philosophers into a despondency about 
truth, so that Democritus used to say that there may, perhaps, be 
such a thing as truth, hut that to us it is wrapt iu obscunty. 

But even after all, this inconsistency in the testimony 
of our senses would, comparatively speaking, have been /nvoTv^ed^n^*^ 
powerless, had not the sceptical tendencies engendered this origin 
thereby been perpetuated by another opinion, coin- 
cident with this sensational origin of the Protagorean 
dogma ; namely, that sense constiriited wisdom and prudence, and 
that, therefore, the judgment of the senses was decisive in the 
matter of truth and falsehood.^ And all this is proved by a reference 
to the writings of Democritus, Parmenides, and even Homer him- 

(1) For the nature of this sort of argument, the student is referred to a note on the 
first chapter of the “ Sophistical Elenchi; * In Mr. Owen’s translation of Aristotle’s 
Organon, “ Bohn's Classical Library.” 

(21 This was an ancient controversy, whether the rinses were to be considered at 
eriteria of truth, “ an sensus nuncii veri sint.” 
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self ; so that this system of scepticism naturally arose from confining 
observation merely to objects of sense as one source, and from the 
ideas which these sceptics had formed by seeing the entire system of 
nature in motion; for the continued state of change, which was the 
result of this, precluded tiie possibility, as they thought, of theie 
being anything like truth at all. 

18. The most ^u.t from this last source has proceeded far the most 
extreme school extreme school of scepticism ; namely, that which num- 
of scepticism, ^ered amongst its adherents Cratylus and Heraclitus, 
the latter of whom was rebuked by the former for saying that’ 
he could not enter the same river twice, when he ought to have said 
that he could not have done so once. But thougYi there may be 
some shade of truth in their notions about change, yea, even ad- 
mitting that they were entirely correct, yet they should remember 
that there was a certain substance incapable of motion,* and, there- 
fore, truth must be found there at least. 

And now, having shown the origin of this opinion of 
tack^upm\ the Protagoreans, Aristotle proceeds to offer a direct 
Protagorean refutation of it, first, in the difference between sensation 
philosophy in imagination — aicrBrja-i^ koi (fyavracria — which prac- 

Clap. V. tically we must acknowledge; for if a man, while he is 

in Lybia, dreams tliat he is at Athens, does he, when he awj^kes, 
proceed to walk towards the Odeion ? The second argument against 
it may be found in the fact, that the senses themselves are not en- 
titled to equal authority under different circumstances ; for example, 
what falls under the sense of sight, the eye can decide upon more 
effectually than the touch, and the distance as well as magnitude 
of objects modify the sensations of them. And, thirdly, if this truth 
of the apparent be allowed, it must inevitably end in a denial of the 
substance of things and tlieir formal principles ; and this will con- 
duct these sceptics to a system of nihilism. 

20. Protagoras This Same dogma Aristotle continues his attack 
ftirther refuted upon, in chapter vi. ; first passing some remarks on the 
m chap. Vi. practical absurdities of this form of scepticism, which, 
indeed, the sceptics themselves are forced to acknowledge. The 
mode of attack which he now pursues is to show that, if the truth 
of the apparent be admitted, all absolute existences are thereby 
denied; for the apparent may be true, but relatively only to the 
person to whom it appears true ; e. g, if one thrusts his finger beneath 
his eye, objects will appear to him to be doubled, though, indeed, he 
may prove this sensation to be false absolutely (though true rela- 
tively), by means of verifying it by the sense of touch. In addition 

(1) The necessity of Aristotle’s investing the First Cause with immobility depends 
<m his principle of there being no infinite progression of causes, which there would 
be if be did not, in his generation of the Universe, and the motion thereof, ultimately 
•nive at a stage where motion had Its rise, and beyond which it was not to be fousd 
^now this was in the sphere of the infmovable First Mover. 
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to ^ the arguments that have been urged against this opinion 
of Protagoras, about the truth of the apparent, Aristotle’s eeneral 
ground of objection is, that it makes everything relative. And with 
the statement of this objection he brings to a close his discussion 
against those who mainhnned the possibility of opposite assertions 
of the same thing at the same time ; adding, that in the impossibiUtv 
of this being true was involved likewise the impossibility of con- 
traries being found inlierent in the same thing at tlie same time. 

The question now discussed, according to the arrange- 
ment adopted, is as to whether there is a mean between * 

contradiction. And Aristotle decides this in the nega- c”nuad'cMon" 
tive ; first, from the nature of truth and falsehood • in 

secondly, from the change necessarily involved in *he 
notion of contradiction; thirdly, from the relation between the 
understanding, and what may become an object of the understand- 
ing,— which relation IS manifested by definition, And this shows the 
important bearing of definition upon a correct decision in the case of 
this opinion, and in respect of all such sceptics the source of refuta- 
tion may be best drawn from definition. 

In bringing book III. to its conclusion, Anstotle 
pre.sents us with a sort of summary, or brief repetition 
of what has gone before in confutation of the sceptics! 

Some sceptics will have it that nothing is true ; some, that all things 
true ; and some, that all things are true and all things are false 
Herachtus, for example, in affirming that all things are and are not’ 
seemed to make all things true; but Anaxagoras, in his tenJ. 
ol there being a mean between contradiction, would constitute all 
things as false. 

3 As Aristotle, however, has stated at the very outset 
ot tins investigation, in chapter iv., tliat we must affix a^an win®” 
some signification or other to what is said to exist and ment'for refut* 
not to exist at the same time; so has he repeated this sceptic, 

in what he has said, in chapter vii., on the importance of definition • 
and -he now, in conclusion, reiterates this assertion, and puts forward 
definition as the grand instrument to employ with these sceptics; 
and he further illustrates his position from the phenomena of rest 
and motion. 


BOOK IV. 

Amstotle having now given his readers some idea as , .. 

to the mode in which metaphysical science carries on ofbook iv”a» 
its investigations, proceeds riow to enumerate some of of tiefi- 
the particulars about which those investigations are 
concerned; so that in book IV,, which is purely a book of defini- 
tions, we may consider ourselves as furnished with a sort of termi- 
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nology or glossary of the leading technical terms of the science. A 
methodical analysis of each of these terms would be merely a tran- 
script of what may be found in the body of the Translation itself ; h\xi 
in its stead will be given an enumeration of all the terms defined, 
and some remarks on those amongst them that may be considered as 
the most important in their connexion with Metaphysics. 

2. Thirty words The terms defined are thirty in number, and are as 
defined in follow : — 

book IV. 


I. Principle. 

II. Cause. 

III. Element. 

IV. Nature. 

V. Necessity. 

VI. Unity. 

VII. Entity. 

VIII. Substance. 

IX. Sameness. 

X. Opposition. 

XI. Priority and Subsequence. 

XII. Potentiality. 

XIII. Quantity. 

XIV. Quality. 

XV. Relation. 


XVI. Perfection. 

XVII. Boundary. 

XVIII. “ The according to which.” 

XIX. Disposition. 

XX. Habit. 

XXI. Passion. 

XXII. Privation. 

XXIII. Possession. 

XXIV, Procession. 

XXV. Part. 

XXVI. Whole. 

XXVII. Mutilation. 

XXVUI. Genus. 

XXIX. Falsehood. 

XXX, Accident. 


3, Relative im- The numbers prefixed denote the chapters in wliich 
portance of these terms are severally defined : they are all most 
these terms. important and worthy of our attention, particularly the 
definitions of Nature and Necessity. The first term defined, namely, 
dpx^ii or first principle, is one of the highest generalizations about 
wliich metaphysical science is in the most eminent degree conversant. 
Aristotle’s analysis of this word is remarkable for the association 
which he makes of it with the good, t6 dyaSou, and free will. In 
short, under the aspect of a first principle, he will view Nature, and 
Intellect, and Free-will, and the Final Cause. As to the meaning of 
the term Nature, one chief sense of it is the substance of those 
things that contain in themselves the first principle of motion. The 
chapter on Necessity, elsewhere stated,^ is most valuable, chiefly 
from the ethical point of view from whence Aristotle beholds the 
word dvayKoio^ under definition. Worthy of note, too, is the 
chapter on Priority and Subsequence, as well as that on Poten- 
tiality or Capacity ; likewise the chapters on Relation, Entirety, and 
Mutilation. 


BOOK V. 

After this Book of Definitions, Aristotle proceeds to 
enter more fully into the subject he has taken in hand ; 
and in resuming the consideration of it, which to a 
< 1) In a note on chap. v. book IV. ; vide Translation. 
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certain extent was interrupted by tlie last book, he reaffirms what 
he has already proved, and that is, that entity, as pch, is the subject- 
matter* of Metaphysics as a science. Other sciences may institute 
an examination into some one genus of entity, but Ontology takes 
cognisance of entity universally — entity, as such, simply considered. 

But an a fortiori proof of this may be derived from 
physics, which, although it might seem, from its being proof tharon- 
a speculative science, to argue the superliuousness of tciogy is a sci- 
ontology,* nevertheless proves that there must exist some * 

science to contemplate entity in its entirety, for that 
only a certain genus of it comes under its own province; viz. that 
sort of entity that is endued with the capacity of receiving the 
motion that may be impressed upon it. And the same may be made 
to appear in the mode of definition adopted by physical inquirers, for 
the aspect in which they look at things is in that of their connexion 
with matter; and therefore there must be some science to take 
cognisance of the immaterial element in entities which will frame its 
definitions in reference td the formal prinendes of things. Now 
this science is the science of the ontologist. The foregoing reason- 
ing might be confirmed from the instance of mathematical science 
likewise. 

But now the whole matter comes to this. We all s. pmperway 
acknowledge that every science has its owui proper of setting this 
subject-matter. Physics deal with motive and mate- 
rial natures ; mathematics with immobile but yet material substances ; 
and so forth in other sciences. Yet there is a something that is not 
merely immovable, but eternal and immaterial, and yet there is no 
science to examine into it. Its existence is just as leal, though 
perhaps not quite so obvious as things n\ovuble and material, and 
therefore the science that takes cognisance of it is just as real too, 
and this is the science of the metapliysician. 

And these comparisons between physical, mathe- 
matical, and metaphysical science bring into light tlie divisioifof the 
threefold division of speculative philosophy into these speculative 
three very sciences ; namely, Physics, Mathematics, and oJ^cilap! \ 
Metaphysics. The last, however, which is conversant 
with supra-sensual things must of course institute an inquiry into 
what may be discovered at the very summit of ‘"Being,” and that is 
what is Civine, and so, in general, into the nature of God, and Meta- 
physics in this point of view may be styled a science of Tlieology. 

In thus admitting the theological character ^ of Meta- 5 Admissions 
physics, and also that Metaphysics, in this point of view, io voiyedinthi* 
was amongst the whole order of speculative sciences, as. 

(1) Aristotle's doctrine, however, is that Metaphysics is a transition from Physics 
to a higher ord**r of phenomena. 

(2) The student is referred to the remarks on Aristotle's Theology at the close uf 
this Analysis. 
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the one mojit eligible and most entitled to onr love and 
Theology to reverence, Aristotle allows that the discussion of God*s 
Metaphysics, existence and attributes falls necessarily within the pro- 
vince of the metaphj^siciam We might, then, expect to find an in- 
quiry of the sort in this portion of Aristotle’s works, where so fitting 
an opportunity presented/ itself of his saying something on the subject; 
but one in vain tries to discover any such investigation. Aristotle 
could have shown how some mediating principle might have been dis- 
covered between man’s mental and moral faculties, m the fact of our 
ascending up to a knowledge of God through the exercise' of reason. 
Several moral motives might be assigned as sure to act on the heart, 
in consequence of this previous conclusion at the head. Thu» Aris- 
totle might have gratified his propensity for system, by showing the 
mutual bond of connexion between ethics and metapliysics through 
the theological element in the science of the latter. That he did not 
do so, however, is some proof of the vagueness, and looseness,, and 
scantiness of his Theology, and, therefore, for practical purposes, its 
utter inutility. * 

6 How A ■ doubt he would have said that he had sufficiently 

totie*wouid^" discussed those subjects that affected the practical 
defend himself interests of mankind in his ethical writings ; but this 
Sern.^ would be uo apology for the omission complained of ; 

for though he has perhaps touched on this subject in 
his Ethics and Politics, yet he has his eye fixed on man merely in his 
social and congregative capacity to the total exclusion of him, con- 
sidered as a rehgious being.^ 

7. Boojk V. return to the Metaphysics, from the point that 

chap. ii. No has given rise to this digression, will bring us to the 
awldent!^ second chapter of book V. In this second chapter 
^ Aristotle shows that though physics is conversant about 
things that, in their mode of subsistence, admit of accidents, yet that 
there cannot be a science of accidents ; but the true way to state the 
matter is, to say that there must be a science of that which is neces- 
sarily presupposed in accidents, that is, substance, and this science is 
the science of Metaphysics. 

It is on account of one of the denominations of entity 
being according to the accident that Aristotle is leu 
into the inquiry about the science of the accidental; 
and the result of this inquiry is, that consequent upon 
there being no science of the apeident, this is one' of the 
ejects of entity, the consideration of which will be omitted in the 
Metaphysics. 


8. Why the 
science of the 
accident is 
brought under 
examination. 


(1) This method has been adopted in many of the schools of German philosophy. 
It is, in the present day, however, a settled question that the h priori demonstration 
of God's existence must necessarily be an impossibility. Vide Sir William Hamil- 
ten’s Dissertation on the “Unconditioned" in his Review of Cousin. 

( 1 ) Vide Cicero De Naturft, lib. I chap, x'vl 
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That there is no science of the accident, Aristotle 
proves by induction from the other sciences, not one of s^c\ence*of 
which, practical or speculative, is concerned with the the accident 
accident, as might be shown in the instances of geo- Proved, 
metry and of architectural science : the former has nothing to do with 
what may be accidental with geometric figures, and tlxc latter with 
what may be an accident to the buildings that are constructed. And 
all is confirmed from the authority of Plato, who makes tlie science 
of the sophist, which is not real but apparent science, to be a science 
of the accident. Further, the very nature and cause of the accident 
render it an impossibility that there sliould be a science of it, for in 
its nature it approximates to nonentity, ‘ and its cause is not a cause 
operating always or for the most part. Every science, however, is 
conversant about some sort of entity or other, and about tluit which 
subsists cither always, or as it were for the most part ; for tins is 
requisite for the formation of its definitions, as well as for the possi- 
bihty of its knowledge being acquired or communicated to another. 

It is, then, as Aristotle has proved, a settled point, 
that there is no science of the accident, and tliat entity, cxistenrrof t)u; 
from this point of view, may be onntted ; but yet all accidint mi 
this is no argument against tlic accid(ait itself, which 
has been abeady defined in book IV. chap. xxx. For to adopt t he 
hypothesis of the non-existence of what is accidental, would be to 
say that all things arise from necessity, as Aristotle illustrates, by 
aslcing the question, ‘‘Will such a man die by disease or violence?” 
and shows the chain of contingencies that runs through the circum- 
stances that may bring abont the one result or the other. The 
accident itself, then, certainly exists, and it would be an interesting 
ii^vcstigation to determine under what class of cause we are to 
arrange it, whether under that of the material cause, or the final, or 
the emcient. 

But besides this aspect of entity, there is another of 
it, which Aristotle omits the consideration of, but which IJpect^^of tho 
is acqmesced in' by, Jhe Platonists, namely, its being to r, ./omitted 
viewed as a sort of synonyme with truth, and nonentity 
as the same with I’alsehood. But the truth and false- 
hood in this case* is merely suhjcclive, whereas the metaphysician 
regards entity objectioely ; and besides, this consideration of entity 
amounts to a view of it as of what is compound or discreet, whereas 
Metaphysics, as a science, has to do with what is uncom pounded 
and pure. 


(I) ^afV«Ta( to <rv^/9c/7r)Kot ifivt t< tov fxif 3vro*. 
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BOOK VI. 

I. Importance brings US to book YI., wliich is a most impor- 

ofbookvi. in tant One inaced, and has an intimate relation with not 
merely what has ^one before, but with what follows; 
entire wor . Understanding of the distinctions and principles 

enunciated in this book is essential for the comprehension of the 
scope and general reasoning of the Metaphysies as a wliole. In order 
to perceive the connexion between book V. and book VI., we must 
bear in mind the fact of the multifarious predication of entity, accord- 
ing to accident, truth, and falsehood, and the ten categories. Entity, 
under some of these aspects, has been already taken notice of, and 
the further consideration of it under them designedly omitted alto- 
gether; yet the subject is far from being exhausted, for we may 
divide entity according to the ten categories of substance, quality, 
quantity, &c. And Aristotle now proceeds to show that the first of 
these, namely, substance, the to rl ia-n, is what Pliilosophy primarily 
and chiefly has busied itself with, as might be proved by a reference 
to Antiquity. And this is what one should expect ; for the first of 
the categories presupposes the rest as its qualities, and anything like 
real knowledge of a thing is the knowledge of its substance, and not 
of its qualities. 

And this is important in determining what are to be 
Lokv?^ regarded as substances, and what are not; and the 

' value of a correct settlement of this question will be 

evinced in the fixedness and definiteness of Ontology as a science, the 
subject-matter of which comprehends this very substance or to tL 
ia-Ti. Accordingly, Aristotle proceeds to inquire what substance’* is; 
and this being determined, it will be easy to frame distinctions and 
definitions thereof, e,f/, as to the number and genera of substances. 

3 Is there any- obvious and generally received accept- 

thing trans- ation of the word substance, is that which would coniine 
ceydentaH to mere objects of sense; but then the question may 
^ ' be fairly asked, is there no other substance distinct in 

kind from that which comes under the notice of our senses ? And if 
there is, what is its nature? is it the same as the boundaries of 
bodies, for instance, a surface, and a line, and a point, and so forth ? 
or is it the same as forms or mathematical entities ? Or shall we 
assume a plm'ality of such supra-sensual substances, starting, like 
Speusippus, from unity, and assigning to each substance its own 
first principles, as one set to number, and another to magnitudes r 
These, however, are not quite the questions that Aristotle proposes 
to consider at present; they have already had their share of attention, 
and another opportunity will present itself for such an examination,* 

(1) As in books XII. «nd XIII. 
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The precise object at present is to give a faithful re- 4 Diflerent 
presentation of what substance — ovaia — is, and there- senses of ihe 
fore, in chapter iii. we find Aristotle entering upon the chap.^iir*’ 
settlement of tabs question. Now there are four leading 
acceptations of the word “substance;” namely, tbe essence, or very 
nature of a thing — t6 ti tlvai — the universal, the genus, and the 

su^ect. 

This point of view, of the substance, as the subject, 5. What the 
Aristotle discusses first. What then, he asks, is the 7® 
subject ? Why, in one way it is the matter, and in another ^ 
the form, and in a third that which is made un of matter and form, 
viz. the entire, the rd crvuo'Kov, Now, we might at first suppose that 
matter was the entire subject, and consequently constituted substance ; 
but there is something else essential to the phenomenal manifestation 
of the matter, but inseparable from it, and that is the form ; so that 
when we speak of the subject as substance, we mean that it is sub- 
stance manifesting itself to us, not as it is in itself, but in the only 
way jiossihle for us to apprehend it by, namely, according as it is 
matter moulded by form into what results therefrom, and that is 
entirety, or the rd fjvvo\ov. Thus, take the case of a statue ; the 
statue is tlie rd crvvo^ovj made up of the matter of brass manifested 
under the particular foj m of a statue. But wc know notliing of the 
substance ui itself except so far forth as it presents itself to us under 
the appearance of a statue. Now, as to the relation to substance of 
tlicsc three — the matter, the form, and that which results from both, 
the TO avvoXov — as regards matter, Aristotle thinks that the case is 
plain enough, and therefore will not require discussion; and, as 
regards the t6 a-vi/o\ou; that will be investigated on another occasion.* 

The remaining inquiry, therefore, is about the fibosy g invesu^a- 
the formal principle of things, the to n 57*/ elvai ; and tion into the 
accordingly this inquiry is taken up at chapter iv. and 
pursued from that onwards to the end of chapter xiiL; that is, it may 
be said, to the end of book VI. 

Therefore, we have an examination instituted in 
chapter iv. into tlie rd n (Ivai, or very nature of a ^ inq*ufry^ 
thing, and in the outset Aristotle justifies himself in intothe 
this proceeding, because, liaving attained unto a know- «hai, chap. iv. 
ledge of this, wc will then be able to pass on to more 
obvious topics ; and this is the mode of acquiring information in 
general, namely, through what is less known to what is more known. 

The rd Tt flvaiy which, itself, is of a logical import, - ^ 

is considered logically, because it and the absolute or * 
essential are the same ; and this is what is proved in chapter iv. As 
the discussion, however, is, perhaps, more subtle than instructive, it 
, is hardly necessary to give here what may be foimd in the Translation, 
and therefore the st ident is referred for it to book VI. chapter iv. 

( } As is done in books VI I. and YIII. 

d 2 
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9. Chap. V. cliaptcr V. we have another question of the same 

a question as nature as that in chapter iv. ; namely, as to how definition, 
supposing it not to be from addition, would belong to 
things that are not simple, but that involve a conni^xioii 
with something else.^ And in the discussion of this question he is 
coi?.dvicted to uie con elusion, that of substance merely may we exjiect 
to find definition. Again, one may ask the question. Is the very naf ure 
of a thing, and each thing of which it is the very nature, the same, or 
different ? and the answer given by Aristotle is this, that in the case 
of things predicated absolutely, the affirmative of this is true, and 
that in the case of things accidental the negative is true, and all tliis 
may be employed for the overthrow of the Sophists. 

Aristotle now illustrates what he has laid down in rc- 
of \vhat^h?s^°” gard of matter and form by the case of natural, artificial, 
been laid down and spontaneous generations. All things that arc being 
and^eJ^o generated are produced from somctliing, that is, from 

2haiu viL matter ; by something, in this case the term ; and into 
something, that which results from both, the ro crvpo'Kou 
— say a plant, or a man, Now, the aim of the Stagyrite in bringing 
forward the subject of generation, is to confirm what lie has 
already proved; namely, that the ttdoy, or form, is an efficient 
principle operating in every object, to which that object is indebted 
for the shape it has assumed ; in short, it is the producing power, 
acting on the matter of that object, and which makes it, to our per- 
ceptions, the object which it is. If this is the case with natural 

f enerations, it is so with those that arc artificial likewise, only that 
ere the or producing power, resides in the soul ; for example, 

the plan of a building pre-exists in the mind of the architect. And 
here, also, we may observe two distinct stages in all this, which 
Aristotle denominates by the two words, vorjo-i^ and TToirjo-iSy and an 
explanation of these words wiU show the process as it goes on, 
No/^ertv means the previous conception which the artist forms in his 
mind, and ttolijo-ls is the application actually of this to the matter 
1 1 The neces worked Upon. Moreover, that which is true in 

sity of under- artificial changes is true also in those that are spon- 
standing taneous, aiid this, as well as the whole subject of gene- 

chap. vu. ration, is elucidated in chapter vii., which is well 

worthy of attention, and which if not thoroughly understood, it is 
q^uite visionary to hope that we can imbibe the spirit which breathes 
through this truly noble portion of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
This theory of Aristotle aoout the eidoy is the key to his refu- 
tation of the Ideal Hypothesis ; and nothing so strongly illustrates 
the difference between the Platonic and Peripatetic philosophy in 
general, as this diversity of opinion on the subject of the efeos or 
form. 


(1) Or, in other words, the to avwoXov, 
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But althoupjh generation necessarily presupposes a |2. True 
sometliing that Is generated, yet wc must not fall into theoryof forms, 
the error of imagining that this is the form, or that the ' 
form is capable of generation at all ; for example, to make a brazen 
sphere is not to make the sphere, but this form in tonu^thing else. 
This spherical appearance arises either from Art, or from Nature, or 
from Capacity, in the way explained above, that is, provided it has 
some matter to operate upon. Jiut to say this, is to say that form is 
not generated, but that wnat is the to avvoXov, that which is ma,d(*. 
up of matter and form. All this Aristotle is of opinion incontestably 
shows the utter inutility of the Platonic forms for the purposes of 
generation or towards the coustituuon of substances, because, in 
their separation from matter, tliey arc entirely destitute of causality; 
whereas, causality is essential to them in the Ideal llypothcsis put 
forward by the Peripatetics; so that forms are not the causes of gene- 
ration, cither as generating causes or in the way of paradigms or 
exemplars. 

The question of generation, however, suggests J3 ^ 
another, namely, as to why some things are generated as regards 
from Art and from Chance, and why some things arc generation, 
not. Now, tlie answer which Aristotle gives to this 
question has been already hinted at above, and it is this : that some 
things, in contradistinction to others which have not, are endued with 
some latent capacities witliin themselves of bringing about certain 
clianges in regard of themselves ; for example, the wood and bricks 
of a house do not mould themselves into the form of one, but this is 
done by the builder from the operation of his art ; but in the promo- 
tion of heat in the body by friction, say for medical purposes, it is 
merely an emission of tlie warmth tliat naturally resides in the body. 
If, however, wc bear in mind the nature of substance and tlie deli- 
nitions that have been given of it, Aristotle considers tliat everything 
will be plain on this subject, and wliat apjdics to the foremost of the 
categories, may be said to hold good in the case of the other nine. 

Aristotle approaches the discussion of another ques- 
tion, the reply to wliich is to be found likewise in the i 4 ..ftue 8 tion as 
distinctions that have already been established : one, he 
says, may ask the question how the relation betwcjcn paru^%^d the 
the parts and the whole of anything affects the defiui- whole, chap, x, 
tion of that thing. Now this question is obviously 
suggested by the fact, that in the definition of some things no notice 
is taken of the parts ; for example, in that of a circle; whereas, in the 
definition of other things, for inst?.nce, a syllable, the parts are taken 
into consideration. So that the reply to this question is as follows ; 
that in some instances the definition of the parts is inherent in that 
of the whole, and that in other cases it is not so. 

But what, it may be asked, gives rise to this ? Why, 15. whatgite* 
that which gives rise to this difference involves the rise to the 
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solution of this Solution of the question itself, and it is this, that in the 
question. one instance we make use of definition by the material 
parts, and in the other of definition by the formal parts. Now, this 
will affect the parts themselves, because, in a formal or logical point 
of view, we regard the parts as antecedent to the whole ; whereas, 
in a material sense, the whole is antecedent to its parts. Therefore, 
the entire doubt has arisen from the ambiguity of the word part ; 
and this ambiguity is produced because part may itself be viewed 
either in reference to the matter or the form of that which is com- 
posed of both. 

1(5 This re- prepares the way for another question in 

pares the^wajr the next chapter — chapter xi. — what sort the parts of 
for another form are, and what are not parts of form, but of that 
re!^^ds”the which, bearing a certain form, involves a connexion 
parts of form, with matter. This question, liowever, seems only to be 
chap. xi. another question (already discussed), but in a different 
shape, namely, what is the difference between formal and material 
definition. Now, the decision of the one, as well of the other, indeed, 
will rest upon a distinction that we must always make allowance for 
in such cases. If we observe one particular form assumed by 
different sorts of matter — for example, in the case of a brazen circle 
and a circle of stone — and if the question be asked, what are the 
parts of tlie form that is the circle, ’tis plain that, be they what 
they may, they have nothing to do with the wood or the stone, that 
is, in a logical point of view; whereas, if one sort of matter, e. 
brass, invariably assumed the form of a circle, then, in explaining 
what the parts of the form were, it would be next to impossible — iu 
fact, it would be a contradiction in terms — to describe this form in a 
state of isolation from the matter which it moulded. Take another 
instance — a man, whose form always manifests itself in a combination 
of flesh and bones, and so fortli ; what are the parts of the form 
here P or, rather, is not that question wrongly put, and should we 
not rather say, what are the parts of tiie flesh ami bones taken in 
connexion with that form which they have invariably assumed in the 
person of a man P 

17 Difficulty Hence then arises the difficulty of defining a thing 
of logical or^ by its formal parts, without any reference to the matter 
formal defi- with which they are combined ; for it is only under some 

form or other that matter makes itself apparent to us. 
The form is a productive energy that is essential to its phenomenal 
manifestation : and aU this is just what has been already laid down 
and described, as the key to Aristotle’s refutation of the Plalonic 
doctrine of Ideas. 

18 Why book reason why Aristotle is so much busied with the 

VI. is so much Subject of definition here, is, because he is examining 
taken up about into the subdivisions of the ovaia, or substance, from a 
de nition. logical point of view ; and we shall see how that after* 
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wards an application is-jnade of these logical principlp to substance 
regarded from another and different point of view He is therefore, 
cafetul to say everytliing that can be said upon the subject; that is, 
so far forth as it will not involve a repetition ot the statements in 
regard of definition which are to be found in the Analytics. Ihere 
remains, however, one question more on the subject; and that is. 
How arc we to account for the unitj’^ of dennition r 

The unity of definition would seem to be destroyed jg as to the 
by the multiplicity of the qualities of the thing defined up'ty <>f 
The decision of this question Aristotle considers as of ''>»?• 

vital importance to any inquiry in regard of substance. 

But the reply to this question seems simple enough, that whethp 
we regard definition in reference to the distinctions involved in 
genus and difference, or not, yet that its unity, notwithstanding the 
manifold quaUties that are to be included therein, will always be 
secured by the unity of the subject of those qualities. And let the 
differential qualities be ever so numerous, yet we must arrive at 
some ultimate distinction which will constitute the substance ot the 
thing, and, consequently, by its unity jproduce that of the definition. 

But there remains another subject for consideration; 20. Cofisidera- 
namely the universal ; for this comes under our notice tion of the 
at present, consequent upon the subdivision of the 
substance, or ovaia, into subject, essence, entirety, and 
the universal ; and with the first tliree we have been engaged 
already, and decided upon their nature ; and, therefore, lastly re- 
mains to be investigated ‘‘ the universal.” And what Aristotle chiefly 
seeks to establish, in regard of the universal is that it does not 
constitute a substance, for substance is that about which all thmgs 
else are predicated, but itself is not predicated of a subject, whereas 
the universal is always affirmed of a certain subject. ^ 

And now Aristotle brings the whole of the foregoing 
reasonings in this book, in their accumulated force, goes before 
upon the Ideal Hypothesis, when, in the bemnning of 
the 14th chapter, he exclaims, with an air of apparent theory of Plato, 
triumph, “ All these statements lay bare the absurdities chap. xiv. 
that ensue unto those who affirm. Doth the existence of 
forms, and forms too in a condition of separabibty from thinga^ 
The intimate bearing of these discussions in the sixth book, on the 
Ideal Theory of Plato, has been already pointed out more than once, 
and need not be repeated here. Aristotle himself, moreover, merely 
mentions the fact itself, but does not go into particulars, having 
already furnished his readers with a demonstration in detail ot its 
fallacy^ and reserving the discussion of it to a future occasion, which 
he actually does resume, as we shall see, in book XII., chaps, iv. 
and V 

He' repeats here, however, w^t, by implicatioi^t 22 
least, he nas already stated in other parts oi book VL; ^ 
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forms, namely, the principle of the ingenerability of forms 

chap. XV. and their incorruptiDility. But this is not Platonism ; 
for the forms in connexion with matter — and that is the only know- 
ledge that we have of them — are capable of both. And this contin- 
gent nature of matter itself, implied in the corniptibihty of the 
TO arvpoXoVj shows that there can oe no definition of sensible singu- 
lars. Therefore, we are to bear in mind, when any person sets 
down any definition of singulars, that it is always possible to over- 
throw such, on ««count of this very inadmissibility of definition 
belonging unto what is singular. And what applies to singular.s, 
applies to the ideas which the Platonists maintain, as capable of a 
separable subsistence from singulars. They are indefinable likewise ; 
and, in the present case, there is the further reason against the 
Platonic dogma, from the indefinability of what is eternal. 

And this would-be multiplication of substances by 
the Ideal Hypothesis has led men into the error of con- 
founding substance witli capacity, and of supposing 
certain tilings to be substances, which in reality were 
merely potentialities, or capacities. The unity of such, 
e.g. of animal with its members, may have misled 
speculators ; but when they should have accomplished the separation 
of which they were capable, one from another, they would then have 
seen the true state of the case, and recognised, not substances, 
but merely elements, or, in other words, matter under different 
potentialities. 

And, therefore, tliis exposes the Pythagorean theory 
about unity being the substance of things ; for there is 
no use, in searching after the origin — ykv€<Ti <: — of things 
to adduce the component elements, no matter ho^w 
subtle or searching your analysis may be ; because, unless 
you can point to some disposing or producing cause, you will never 
arrive at the present plienomeiia. Accordingly, when people speak 
of what are substances, they should bear in mind, to avoid mistakes, 
that substance constitutes a causative principle, and that no amount 
of potentiality is equipollent with it. 

25 How all Aristotle draws to one conclusion in 

this setTies regard of the existence of anything ; namely, that the 
the question of phenomenon as such is to be regarded as a matter of 
exfsteiuTel'^* tact. There is to be no more questioning about it than 
there would be of any other fact. To ask why this very 
thing is this very thing which it is, is really to ask nothing at all. 
What eourse then should an investigator adopt if guided oy what 
has been already laid down ? Wliy, assuming that the thing is what 
it is to our senses, he should proceed to inquire into the cause of its 
existence, hia rt vnagxfi. For example, take the case of thunder ; 
the plienomenon itself it w tuld be a contradiction of the testimony of 
our senses to suppose coul . be different from what it is. Our busi- 
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ness with it is t ) try and discover, if possible, the cause or first 
principle of it. 

And this will explain all that has gone before in 
reference to the logical inquiries that we liave been much lofxiCai 
engaged in throughout the entire of this sixth book , for in book 

if all philosophic speculation must ultimately conduct ' 
one to an attempt at discovery of the cause, this will involve ns in 
an examination as to formal principles; for in the present case the 
cause sought for is the ro n €tvai. This brings us to the close of 
this very important book, which shows how Aristotle had penetrated 
into the kernel of the principles that form the basis of our modem 
systems of philosophy ; and, perhaps, if the detractors from the 
Stagyrite’s genius and originality would deem it tbcii luty to make 
themselves a little more familiar with his works, perhaps, 1 say, they 
would find abundant refutation here of the anti-experiential spirit 
with which they have charged him. 


BOOK VII. 

At the commencement of book VTT. we are favoured ] vii. 
with a sort of epitome of the results already attained cuntuins an 
previous to entering upon an application of these logical 
principles to the case of that suostanee wdiich falls under i)rmcipie*s 
the notice of our senses. It is as well, howeveu*, to re- f^tabiishcd in 
mind his readers, as Aristotle thinks, why it was that 
he conducted them through the regions of speculation Avhieh he has 
exposed to their view in book VI. But an account of • 
this matter is simply this. The to rt rju eluai is one book^v\*j!* 
certain aspect of substance, its logical aspect. Now the 
principle of this is to be found in definition ; hence the various 
inquiries about definition, and its parts, and those that followed in 
the way of necessary consequence. Having despatched, however, this 
logical inquiry about substance, we come now to deal more imme- 
diately with substance, and our business will be to try and find out 
its nature, and the number of those things of which we may predicate 
the term. 

Now in regard of the different sorts of substances, we 3. Different 
know that there are some whose existence is aeknow- sorts of sub- 
Icdged by all such as sensibles ; yet there are others 
about wliich there is not the same uniformity of opinion, but iii 
regard of which individual speculators have put forward peculiai 
sentimeiit,3 of their own. However, as a more fitting opjiortunity 
wiU present itself for the discussion of these latter theories, they are 
for the present omitted, but ai’c resumed in books XI. XU. and XllL 
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. Our business at present, however, will be with those 
respectingTJn- substances about which there are no diversities of 
sibie sub- Opinion as to their existence ; but which are acknow- 

cha*D^ i’ ledged by all ; and these are those substances that are 

cognisant by our senses. Now all these sensible sub- 
stances involve in themselves matter ; and to say that a thing has 
matter, is to say that it has a capacity for undergoing various 
changes and affections. And these, of course, presuppose a some- 
thing that is the subject of them, which in the present instance 
constitutes a substance. 

But this view of substance, as the subject of certain 
shows^h’aTj^oc inaterial changes, identifies matter with eapacitv; and, 
and 6i/fp7eu* therefore, Aristotle deems it requisite to state what that 
whicli luay be set alongside as parallel with energy ; 
and this, undoubtedly, is the €ldos or f-iopcfyr } ; that is, tne 
form ; and it is the aim of the second chapter to show this. Now, no 
doubt when we see anything subsisting in any particular condition, 
water as ice, in a state of congelation, we make that condition to 
serve as a proof of there being a certain subject of it. And when we 
come to see what this subject is, as in the instance of ice as water, 
we shall find that it is matter. Matter, however, after aU merely 
amounts to capacity; and if we cannot discover some productive 
power to develop potentiality into actuality, we look in vain for the 
manifestation of the phenomenon before us. The discovery, however, 
of energy (epepytia) as a principle of this description, is precisely what 
we wanted, ana a momjentary glance at the circumstances of the case 
will show its perfect identity with the rtdo? or form. For instance, 
what is a calm ? it is evenness in the surface of the sea : here the sea is 


the subject ; that is, the matter, in capacity, of the evenness ; but thp. 
evenness itself is the energy. 

f» Different Worthy of remark, that diflPerent sorts 

sorts of matter of matter have difterent sorts of energies likewise ; 
have different for jn some things energy amounts to a synthesis, 
energies. ^ Others to a mixture, and in others to something 


else of this sort. 

In chapter iii. we have a question discussed as to 
7 . chap.iiL whether the name of a thing bears reference to its 

question in re- energy — that is, its form; or to that which is a com- 
gard of the poimd of energy and capacity — ^that is, of matter and 

tbSg ^ form. But, however important this question may be in 

other respects, yet it is entirely irr^evant as regards 
the present investigation about substance cognisant by the senses. 
But, nevertheless, it is quiteplain that it is similar to a question 
already discussed in book VI., as to the inherence of the parts 
defined in the entire thing defined ; and as capacity corresponds to 
matter, and energy to form, it will be found to turn on tbe dijfference 
already pointed out between material and formal defimtions. 
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And the discussion of this question conducts Aristotle 
to a solution of the difliculties under 'which Anti- fi,e^paJaiS?x*o/ 
sthenes, and persons similarly uneducated, laboured; Antistiienes 
namely, as to the non-definability of the rd ri €(tti, or 
very nature of a thing. Now, no doubt, the definition 
of this, which is the logical or formal definition, has its difficulties, 
as Aristotle admits in book VI. ; but still we may define the t 6 ri 
io-Ti, by making people acquainted with some quality or other of it 
of a positive kind : for example, take the case of silver ; we mij^ht 
show not what it is, but what it is like, namely, that it resembles tin ; 
and that this quality, moreover, resides in a substance that has its 
formal principles, and admits of definition, or, in other words, con- 
stitutes the compound of capacity and energy. And the same solution 
is further dlustrated in the case of the Pjthagoric system of numbers 
viewed as substances. 

Thus Aristotle has established the fact that substance 
cognisant by the senses involves matter; yet on the has^Us^owiI'iSe- 
aubject of material substance we must bear in mind — cuiiar matter, 
as is shown in chapter iv. — that altliough all things 
necessarily spring primarily from some original matter, ^ 
yet that each particular thing has its own peculiar or {xppropriate 
matter. Though several systems of matter spring from tne same 
primary matter, this is no obstacle to tlicir being different them- 
selves ; and this may be brought about through the intervention of 
some efficient cause; for example, a chest and bed arc both made 
from wood. But still, where the things themselves arc different, the 
matter is different ; as you cannot by any efficient means make a saw • 
from wood or wool. So that from the same matter we may make 
different things ; but where we know the things themselyes to be 
different, we may assume that they have arisen from different kinds 
of matter ; or, in other words, that, notwithstanding the existence of 
some primary universal matter, yet that each thing may be said to 
involve its own peculiar matter. This, however, may be ascribed 
either to art, or some such efficient cause ; but to be certain that we 
assign an adequate reason for such, we should make it our business 
to search through the entire category of causes. 

Now, this is what Aristotle wishes to lay down in lo. Two sort* 
regard of substances such as are physical but gcncrable ; of physical 
yet aU this does not equally apply to such as, though substances, 
being physical or natural, are yet eternal substances : for these latter 
do not involve matter, or, at least, such a description of matter as the 
former, but matter capable merely of local or topical motion, as might 
be illustrated from the science of astronomy. 

A^d, whilst on this subject, Aristotle thinks he may 
remind his readers, that mthongh some things do not that alone in- 
involve generation or corruption, yet that it is only 'solves ^con- 
those that involve both that can be said also to involve 
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matter, matter; but this is just what has been implied in the 

chapter v. statement towards the close of the last chapter. And, 
moreo7er, this holds good in the case of contraries; for thej, in the 
two cases, are generated palpably after different modes : for instance, 
compare the generation of a white man from a black man, with that 
of wiiteness from blackness. But, further, the doubt still presents 
itself as to how, in regard of these contraries, the matter of each 
involves the principle of contrariety; whether through potentiality, or 
tlirough a corruption of a certain habit or form usually worn by the 
things themselves; as might be illustrated in the case of vinegar 

The last chapter of this book opens with the mention 
of a doubt tliat has been urged in respect of definitions 
and numbers, why they should be one ; e. f/. in the defi- 
nition of man as a two-footed animal, why are not these 
two qualities constitutive of jilurality, instead of unity, 
n uc^Jple choose to adopt the usual modes of defining and 
distinguishing things, tliey will never arrive at a solution of these 
difficulties. The case, however, will be different if they bear in mind 
the distinctions that Aristotle has already established as resulting 
from the difference of energy from capacity, and how matter is equi- 
pollent with capacity, and energy with form. And tliis will always be 
found to be the case where matter is concerned, whether tliat matter 
be cognisant by sense or by mind {ala-OrjTt] ^ uorjri) vXij). Of course, 
if a thing does not involve matter, the question as to its unity would 
be absui'd ; for the very fact of its immateriality is ample security for 
its unity. 


and wme. 
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BOOK VIII. 

1. Book VIII. The eighth book, whereon we now enter, may be con- 
» continuation sidered as strictly a coulinualion of book VII. and 
of book VII. accordingly we find it occupied witli discussions about 
the same subjects as the preceding, namely, as to what potentialities 
are, and the relation subsisting between energy and potentiality. 
And as to how it is that Metaphysics, as a science, comes to deal 
with the subject of potentiality, Aristotle assigns the cause already 
mentioned, namely, that it depends, on the multifarious predication 
of entity, and from one of these significations of it being what 
subsists, according to potentiality and actuality — Kara dvpafiiv 
aal cPTeXexft’Ou. 

2 Consider Now the subject of potentiality, as respects its vari- 

ation of poten- 9^® significations, has already come under our notice 
tiaiity in ill book IV. chapter xii., and the reader is referred to 

book VIII. portion of the Metaphysics as a collateral study 
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with this. In the present survey of potentiality Aristotle will omit 
the consideration of whatsoever is styled so homonynumsly or ecjuivo- 
cally ; and this will exclude, amongst others, wliat is melaphorically 
styled Potentiality in Geometry. 

Now in any classification of the various existing 
potentialities we must bear in mind that they must ofaiiToJts'fSi 
be all ranged as under one primary potentiality, which under one pri- 
may be considered as the original principle of change capacity, 
in something else, and this in another body, and 
so on through several! And we may view potentiality either in 
reference to habit, or passivity, or activity, and so forth ; and to 
potentiality in any of these respects there corresponds an impoten- 
tiality which may be regarded as a want or negation of those qualities 
or properties which we denominate as potentiidities. 

But one broad line of demarcation may be drawn One broad 
between potentialities in general; namely, so far forth caUon betn^eeji 
as they are either rational or devoid of reason ; and the capacities m 
former will be found resident in animated beings pos- 
sessed of a rational soul, whereas the latter arc merely 
mechanical, so to say. There are to be discovered in these, however, 
different productive energies, according as the subjects of the poten- 
tialities are rational or irrational; for example, the former n) ay be 
causative of several contraries, whereas one result merely can be 
traced to the latter. And again, we arc to remember that excellence 
of condition or execution, the ro fv, is not necessarily involved in 
the notion of potentiality as such ; for although one who carries out 
any course of action well must have acquired a certain ca))acity that- 
possesses excellence, yet a man may go through a certain course of 
•action and yet not do so either successfully or properly. 

But as the relation between potentiality and energy ^ . 

is under examination, Aristotle draws our attention to regard^of the 
certain prevalent erroneous notions on this subject ; for relation of 
exam])le, amongst the Megaric school, as to energy c"pacTty”^ 
being a requisite condition for, or rather, as what was chap. iiL 
identical with capacity ; for example, a builder, if be 
does not actually build a house, cannot be said to have the capacity 
of building. But tliis view of things is quite false, and might be 
refuted from the instances of the arts ; for, allowing a man to have 
acquired any art whatsoever, could we say that he had lost it 
because he was not actually engaged in the production of any 
artistic results ? 

But the absurdities of the Megarics * in this position e. The absur- 
may be made apparent by showing that it reduces them dities of tiie 

(1) It will be seen what use Aristotle makes of this principle in his Demonstra- 
tion of God’s existence. 

(2) The chief of the Megarics was Euclid : their school has been classed amongst 
the imperfect oifshoots from Socraticism. 
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Meparics akin same false position with the followers of Prota- 

to those of Pro- goras, who maintained the exclusive subjectivity of our 
sensations, to the denial of their objectivity. Now really 
* ' such theories, if persisted in, will lead to the annihilation 

of anything like generation or motion. But the fact is, that these per- 
sons would never fall into this error if tliey bore steadily in mind that 
such an assumption as theirs w^as the confusion of things that are per- 
fectly different, and this would have been avoided by carefulness as to 
the distinction subsisting between energy and capacity, 
of UieVord distinction has been abundantly illustrated already, 

should and may be further discerned from the origin of the 
be a guide in term energy — its origin from the phenomena of motions 
especially. Moreover, we may ask ourselves what is 
the relation between capacity and actuality ? May not a thing, that 
is endued with a capacity of being, nevertheless not exist at all ? 
and, on the other hanu, may not a tiling be endued with the capacity 
of not being, and yet exist after all? Surely this may be the case, 
but there must ensue between being and non-being, or between noii- 
being and being, some such principle as energy or the motion which 
is included in the idea of energy, in order to account for the transi- 
tion or change of cither into other. 

8 Rational chapter V.,' whicli is the next following, we have 

capacities ex- some important principles established as to rational 
amined into in potentialities, comparca with those that arc devoid of 
chap. V. reason. Aristotle shows, in regard of those capacities 
that are rational and resident in the rational soul, that their aevelop- 
ment depends upon habit, ^ and that habit, of course, presupposes 
various exercises of antecedent activity ; still all these capacities are 
worked in subservience to some one dominant principle, call it pro* 
pension or free-will, whichever you please, for appetite and volition 
in their very nature involve the capacity of successrully. accomplishing 
their several ends or objects of pursuit. And this in general may be 
stated as the mode in which capacity passes into actuality : it is 
through the medium of such principles as propension or free-will, and 
that, too, on the grounds already mentioned, of the energy or motion, 
involved in the condition of actual existence being the result of 
capacity ; but propension and free-will, w'e know, possess in them- 
selves the principle of originating motion in other things. 

So that one advantage that we may reckon on attain- 
view°*^S)out examination into the nature of energy, may 

energy lead to be said to coiisist in the definite views which we tnereby 
capa^^! attain of what capacify really is. And therefore Aris- 

«hap. vi! totle shows us the nature ot' energy, not merely posi- 

tively, but also negatively ; not merely what energy is, 
(1) In chapter iv. there is an illustration of the nature of possibility and impossi. 
kility, hy means of unmeaning sym oig 

Bi*hoJ Butler*”" ““S’ with chapter v. part I, of - The Analogy”* 
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but what it is not. We cannot, however, affirm the subsistence o/ 
all things in a state of energy, save either onl^ analogically or rela- 
tively. But, above all things, we should bear in mind that however 
energy in its nature is connected with motion, it would be most 
erroneous to confound it with motion. The difference between motion 
and energy is this, that the former is merely the act of transition 
towards a certain end, which end, when it is attained, entitles us to 
assert the existence of energy. This point is elucidated by Aristotle 
in chapter vi., in the portion of that chapter which (though the 
greater part of it) has been called in question on the ground of its 
spuriousness. 

The next question in regard of potentiality which 
Aristotle discusses, is, as to where we are to recog- 
nise the existence of potentiality, and where a thing there is capa- 
cannot be said to involve capacity at all ; for example, city, and where 
is earth a man in capacity, or not ? Now, once for all it cimiriiL 
may be stated on tliis subject, that where there is no 
liindrance in the nature of the thing itself, and where we can lay oui 
finger on some extrinsic efficient principle, we may reasonably infer 
the existence of potentiality. But we can never say dcterminately 
that potentiality exists objectively, save where we can pronounce that 
a change /ias been accomplished thereby in something else. And this 
may be illustrated in the case of compound tilings : for example, we 
will not say that earth is a chest in capacity ; but when the earth has 
been instrumental in working a change, — for instance, in contributing 
to the growth of a tree, — then we say thht the wood is a chest in 
capacity, and we call the chest not earth or earthy, but wooclen or 
made of wood. So that where we can resolve a composite nature 
into its elementary parts, and through them into its ultimate -matter, 
carrying out the i^e just given, we shall be enabled to discover where 
the capacity exists, or if it exists at all. 

Another question which the relation of capacity to n. is poten- 
onergy suggests is as to which is prior; and as we shall tiaiity prior to 
see in book XI., where Aristotle makes an application of cSr^ viii 
the settlement of this question to determine what the 
Divine Natiu-e is, we shall see, I say, how important a use is made 
tliere of what he now demonstrates, namely, that energy is prior to 
cjipacity. Its priority Aristotle now establishes, not merely in defi- 
nition and in suostance, but also in time, though not invariahly in the 
last. The very nature of energy would show us that its order ol 
development must be anterior to that of capacity, that is, as far as 
sul^tance is concerned ; for the first capacity is a capacity of ener- 
gising. This, however, may be different in time ; for the matter of 
which a man is composed is prior to the man ; and yet this statement 
after all does not really ciasn with the principle of the priority ol 
energy to capacity, for the capacity of the matter to become a ir.an 
would lie dormant, if there did not supervene some productive power 
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and this is the same thing as to say, that not merely is energy prior 
to capacity, out that, in the present case, if we do not admit this, 
a man will not exist at all. 

12 Anothe principle, however, Aristotle makes another 

important: ij^se h^portant use of, in establishing the fact, that in order 
of this principle to acquirc particular habits, there must, in the first 
of instance, be an exercise of previous energy,* and we 
chap. y\ii. know from other parts of the Stagyrite’s works, that it 

is by repeated acts of such an energy, that practical 
principles are formed, and the foundation laid, as Butler also shows, 
for there being erected thereupon a superstructure of virtue and 
personal rebgion. Bor example, one who wishes to learn music 
must actually/ play certain pieces of music, whether vocal or instru- 
mental. And all this shivers into atoms the quibbles of the Sophists, 
wlio would fain make out that a man who is not in possession of 
scientific knowledge, will yet accomplish some of the oojects of the 
science, or master some of its difficulties. We might as well say that 
a man is fit for a life of persevering virtue, who has never gone 
through any course of discqiline, or possessed himself of virtuous 
principles of action through the exercise of habit. 

13 What is the regard the subject in another point of 

final cause of view ; wliat is the final cause, we may ask, of poteii- 
poteutiaUty, tiality ? Certainly, actuality. Animals do not actutdly 
Clap. vin. exercise tiie power of vision for the ulterior puiqiose of 
tlicir being furnished with a capacity of seeing ; but they have this 
capacity in order that they may actually use it. Now, docs not this 
likewise lend its testimony to the truth of the principle of energy 
being prior to capacity? BesidtJs tliis, however, do we ever recognise 
the existence of capacity — would we ever be brought to allow it& 
existence — except there could be previously pointed out to us some 
form that the capacity had arrived at ? But what is form but energy 
under anotlier name? And certainly the end proposed is prior to the 
means througli which it should bo accomplished, and yet the end 
and the energy are the same ; and this we see in the case of teachers, 
who, if they can succeed in realizing to their pupils what the energy 
is in a particular case, conceive that they have made them acqnaintea 
with the end. Aristotle might have illustrated this by the case of a 
drill-master or a dancing-master. 

u The nature after all, we must admit the priority of energy 

of etern^s Se Capacity ill the strictest sense of the word, if we 
best proof of choose to examine into the nature of what is eternal; 
energy for what is eternal does not, nor cannot, subsist in 

capacity, but yet its very essence consists in what con- 
stitutes energy. The notion of potentiality is excluded from the 
llivine nature, for that would destroy the necessity of God’s exist- 
ence, for it would recognise the possibility of His non-existence. 

^4) This previous energy eeems parallel with what Cousin terms Spontaneity. 
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And all this may be illustrated in the motion of the 15. illustrated 
heavenly bodies, which, as those bodies are Divine, the ft-om astro- 
motion of them is eternal. Most certainly, the motion of 
them has nothing to do w'ith capacity, for then men would be justified 
in the apprehension they have from time to time been shaken by, of 
a suspension of the laws which rule the celestial phenomena. But 
this is quite groundless ; the sun, or moon, or stars, will never halt 
in their heavenly courses; their periodic journeys will uninterruptedly 
be renewed, because these bodies, like God Himself, have energy for 
their essence, and, therefore, we may rest certain and contented that 
their operations will never be suspended on account of the wearisome- 
ness engendered, or the system being impaired. Nay, even why 
need we go beyond our own world in search of this truth, when the 
phenomena of fire and of earth ihight have taught us the same truth 
in the perpetuity of their energy ? 

This, Aristotle remarks, is an instance of mutual imi- le. The prin- 
tation between things heavenly and earthly, but makes ciple of 
no further observation thereon, for he did not know 
wtiat we know by revelation from Christ, how that all things external 
are jnere types of something inward and unseen, as all our Lord’s 
miracles show us, and were mtended by our Redeemer to show us. 
Now, what 1 mean is tins, that Nature herself is one mighty symbol 
of what is spiritual, and that the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth together to have this life, struggling within her womb, brought 
to the birth, and her mystic meaning, that is buried within her,* borne 
forth and carried home to the bosoms of the human race, to be 
nursed and cherished there ! 

In the next chapter — chapter ix. — Aristotle’s object is 17 Energy 
t<t show that energy is more excellent than capacity ; more excellent 
and one chief reason of this is, that capacity presupposes capacity, 
the possibility of change and corruption, wnereas ^ 
this cannot take place in the case of energy, for it would be sub- 
versive of our notions of it as well as of its own nature. Corruption, 
we know, is an alteration into what is worse ; but if we allow the 
existence of energy in the case of things having an evil tendency,^ 
wc may give up the whole point about the superiority of energy, and 
acknowledge its inferiority to capacity. But this certainly is. This agree* 
would conflict so much with our notions of what is "^ith our no- 
eternal as quite to ignore its existence, because we have of God. 
already seen how energy constitutes the very essence of the Divine 
nature. And if we couple energy in any way with what is bad or 
tends to worse, we shall be guilty jf detracting from the Divine per- 
fections, and allowing evil to be mixed up along with them. But 
this is impossible ; for, although we may recognise the existence of 
evil in things themselves, yet, to make it independent of them — to 

O) This then -would amount to a recognition of the independent existence of • 
principle of evil, 


& 
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give evil an objective existence — is most false, and we must trace it 
up either to God Himself as its source, or we must regard it as an inde- 
pendent power — a principle coequal and coeval with God Himself. 

19 Coniirma Superiority of energy to capacity is confirmed 

tion oAhe"^** ^^om the case of mathematical diagrams, where the 
above from several properties reside in a dormant, unknown con- 
end^oTchapter fiii mind of the mathematician is brought to 

lx. bear upon them, and he discovers and makes known by 

the mere energy of thought, those various relations 
which constitute truth, and are inherent in those figures potentially 
or in capacity. 

20 . Chap. X. In chapter x., which is the last one in book VIII., 
is.concerned Aristotle proceeds to show the relation subsisting 
tion of fruth^ between truth and falsehood, as compared with that 
and falsehood subsisting between energy and capacity ; and this rela- 
capaclty^^”^ tion is explained as involving a further proof of the 

superiority of energy to capacity. In things involving 
capacity, deception is possible — an assertion about their existence 
may be true or false ; — but in the case of energy this cannot be the 
fact, because, where actuality is concerned, there is an end of any- 
thing like an exercise of mind as to its reality or unreality. With 
respect-, then, to things potential, the same opinion may be at one 
time true, and at another time false : with respect to things impoten- 
tial, this cannot be ; but the same assertions are always true and 
always false. And this depends, not on the things themselves, but 
according as the mind connects together ideas wdiere they are dis- 
joined in reality, or disjoins them where they are connected. Now, 
this proclaims the purely subjective character of truth and falsehood, 
at least according to Aristotle; but where we are concerned with 
what is objective, as in energy, there is then no question about it, as 
in the case of what is potential; for in the former instance the 
thing is before you, and if you are furnished with the powers of 
sense, there is no necessity for your calling into play the faculties of 
the mind in such a way as you do when you predicate trutli or false- 

21. This reia- I take Aristotle to mean 

tion points to ^his is another proof of the superiority of energy 

the superiority to Capacity, because, whereas capacity may furnish a 
capacity^^ ^ matter of doubt, because its reality often depends on 

the subjectivity of mind, yet, on the other hand, 
energy possesses an objective existence, and it is outside the mind, 
independent of its operations of compounding and dividing. There- 
fore, when a thing actually exists, it does not adnnt of being the 
subject of a false opinion; a false opinion in regard of such amounts 
to ignorance. If an object of sight w-^as before a man who had not 
the power of vision, any mental exercise on his part as to its exist- 
ence would be quite lieside the question of its existence. The 
thing is there, think as you may : you may not know it, because yon 
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want the power of sensation to perceive it ; but this is not the case 
with others, who do not labour under this ignorance, but are supplied 
with the means that Nature furnishes for this purpose. This brings 
book VIII. to its close. 


BOOK*^IX. 

Book IX. is by no means equal in importance with j ix. 
book VIII., or, indeed, any of the foregoing ; it is occupied with 
entirely occupied with the consideration of unity — the the “to 

t6 fv— ^which, to the metaphysician, is an interchange- 
able term with entity — the to ov. The subject of unity has already 
been brought before our notice in book Iv. chapter vi. ; mwd in the 
commencement of this book we have a sort of summary of the defini- 
tions given there, with this difference, however, that here no atten- 
tion is paid to anything save essential or absolute unity ; wdiereas in 
book Iv. this sort, as well as unity according to accident, are taken 
into consideration. Now, unity is predicated of what ^ 
is continuous and indivisible, especially so in regard ofunftylcimp^i! 
of its motion ; but the strictest notion of unity is com- 
prehended in its being a measure in quantity ; and this we see in 
the fact of the measurement of various magnitudes and dimensions 
by means of number — their measurement, for instance, in length, 
breadth, depth, weight, velocity, and so forth. Now, the measure 
in general requisition is such a one as is uniform and indivisible ; 
and such, unity already has been defined to be. It is in itself .simple, 
arid in its case we look in vain for the possibility of addition tq, or 
subtraction from it, as a measure; so that, all points considered, 
unity — that is, number — is the most precise standard of measure we 
could fix upon. Now, this may be seen in astronomy, where there 
has been a sort of unity adopted as to the measurement of the 
velocities of the heavenly bodies, and in music, and in grammar. 

And as the subject nas been mentioned, Aristotle „ 
sets down certain considerations m regard of measure, siderations in 
and amongst others mentions a metaphorical or derived regard of 
signification of the word in the phrases that science • 

was the measure of the objects of science, and sense the measure 
of the objects of sensation. The case is just as if another person 
were measuring us ; we would be able to decide as to how large we 
in reality were by the extent to which the rule of measurement 
reached over our persons. But Aristotle would not 4, Disavowal of 
msh to be misunderstood in this matter ; by all this he the dogma of 
did not mean to harmonise with the opinion of Prota- Protagoras, 
goras, who held that man was the measure of all things, for it is 
ficienoc^ and not a scientific person — it is sense, and not a sentient 
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6. la man the person, that he pronounces as a measure. Not that 
measure of all Aristotle makes the remark here, but one may say that 
things? dogma of Protagoras has its spark of truth in it. 

But when you come to apply it to things, you see how silly it is, and 
how false, for it would merge all objectivity into pure subjectivity. 
I may add, that the tendency which people have to allow this element 
of truth in the tenet of Protagoras to exercise its silent influence 
over their philosophic reasonings, often weakens the argument, for 
example, that has been urged from experience against miracles.^ 

6. Chap. ii. Chapter ii. opens with the question as to whether 
Is unity a sub- unity is a substance or subject; and this Pythagorean 
stance? and Platonic view of the r6 €P — namely, considering it 

equivalent with odo-m, or substance — Aristotle, as already before, 
expresses his dissent from. Now, for the present purpose we may 
regard the ro as a term interchangeable with the t6 ov; and pro- 
ceeding on this, he illustrates the absurdity of this Pythagoiic dogma 
in the cases of colours, and music, and vocal sounds, and mathe- 
matical figures. And as to the to %v and the ro ov being interchangeable 
terms, we may assume this from the fact of their following upon the 
categories in au equal number of ways with each other, and not being 
found in any of them; thus the t6€v in the case of substance and 
quality is similarly disposed with the ro ov. 

7 Cha Hi cliapter hi. Aristotle treats of the modes of 

the^Ses of opposition between unity and plurality, and thus is led 
opposition be- to treat of contradiction, contrariety, and so forth. In 
anrpiuraHty. ^r^cing, however, this opposition, Aristotle points out 
what he conceives to be the concomitants of unity ; viz. 
sameness, similarity, and equality ; and of plurality ; viz. diversity, 
dissimilarity, and inequality ; and he furnishes a brief notice of the 
meanings of these several terms. 

8. Chap. IV. he shows in chapter iv., difference 

on the greatest presupposes a difference in a greater or smaller degree ; 
contrariety^* ultimately come to the greatest possible 

difference, and this Aristotle styles contrariety, which 
he asserts to be evident from induction, and which he accordingly 
proves in this way, proceeding on the assumption of the greatest 
difference being in each instance the most perfect difference. Con- 
trariety thus constitutes the greatest difference, and the greatest 
contrariety amounts to habit and privation. Though every con- 
trariety, however, amounts to privation, yet not every privation 
constitutes contrariety, save that one whicli is perfect ; and this 
depends on the multifarious predication of privation. We have then 
an examination into the various senses of contrariety, and into the 

(1) A popular illustration pf this principle might be found in one of Sir Waltef 
Scott’s Novels, “ The Talisman,” where an Oriental is represented as disbelieving in 
the existence of ice, because contrary to his own experience, thereby making himsslj 
jthe measure of Ihuags. 
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opposition subsisting in the cases of contradiction, privation, con 
trariety, and relation, assigning the first place to contradiction. 
These investigations, however, belong so palpably to the province of 
the logician, that some have considered them quite out of place 
here, and suspected that they have found their way from some logical 
treatise of Aristotle, into the Metaphysics, and have been inserted in 
them by some mismanagement or other.' 

We liave a continuation of the same subject in chap- 9. The question 
ter V., where Aristotle remarks that one may ask the 
question, how unity is opposed to plurality, as well as chap. v. 
equality, to the great and small P And the question as 
to the opposition between equality and the ^eat and the small 
is discussed to the end of this chapter. In the beginning of 
chapter vi. we have the question examined as to the opposition 
between unity and plurality ; and Aristotle starts the surmise, as to 
whether there may not prevail certain absurd consequences, as the 
results of this opposition, depending on the opposition between plu- 
rality and the few. And in the course of this discussion he attacks 
the Anaxagorean tenet of the subsistence of aU things simultane- 
ously in a condition of infinity, both in multitude and in smallness. 
This was not a correct or philosophic method of speaking for Anpc- 
agoras to adopt ; the innnity he should have affirmed ^ having 
reference to smallness and fewness — kgi fjnKpoTrjTi Kal 6Xiy6rr)T$, 

In chapter vii. we have the doctrine inculcated of the jo. chap. vii. 
necessity of media, arising from contraries, on the sup- on the subject 
position of the admissibuity of there being a medium ”^eciia. 
between contrariety and some tilings else. And this leads to the 
showing that media belong to the same genus, as well as being com- 
panded of contraries. 

The discussions which occupy us to the end of hook in- 

IX. do indeed seem quite irrelevant to the subject in q\iiries in book 
hand, and from chapter viii. onwards we are busied with a 

investigations strictly logical, e.g, as to how things that treatise on 
differ m raecies may be found in the same genus, on 
account of some characteristic belonging to them in 
common with each other; as, for example, man and 
horse, though differing in species, belong to the same genus, namely, 
anim^. And this leads to the question, why difference of species is 
not to be found in cases where contrariety is ; as, for example, a man 
and a woman do not differ in species, though it must be acknowledged 
that contrariety is involved in the distinction of male from femme. 
Aristotle therefore proceeds to show what difference of species really 
is, and why some things may involve this difference in species, ana 
some things may not. And all this, in chapter x., is jg x. 
brought to bear on the nature of the relation between 
what is corruptible and incorruptible ; in this way : contraries are 
(1) Fide Mr. Maurice’s remarks on this book, in his Analysis. 
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diifferent in species ; but corruptibles and incorruptibles are contraries ; 
and therefore we are to a(imit a generic difference as subsisting 
between what is incorruptible and what is corruptible ; and this quite 
overthrows the Platonic doma of forms. This does not clash with 
what Aristotle says about things, though different in species, belong- 
ing to the same genus, because this only takes place where they 
belong to the same co-ordinate series of the categories, which cer- 
tainly can never take place in the case of what is corruptible, com- 
pared with what is incorruptible. This brings book IX. to its 
conclusion. 


BOOK X. 

1 . Book X. Book X. is chiefly a recapitulation of questions that 
chiefly a re- already have occupied our attention, and the implied 
capitulation. object of which is to establish tlie unity and comixlete- 
ness of Metaphysics as a science. One would doubt, says Aristotle, 
in the very beginning of the first chapter, as to whether we ought to 
consider Wisdom, that is. Ontology, to constitute one science or many. 
And aU of what follows converges towards the unity of ontological 
science, for it takes notice of metaphysics as a science about ^odeik- 
tic principles, that is, those principles which lie at the basis of all the 
sciences. Again, which of the four causes is Ontology principally 
concerned with ? not with the material causes, for it dems with imma- 
terial substances ; not with the efficient cause, for it takes notice of 
what is immovable ; and not so much with the final cause, which has 
its place in the case of things that are practical rather than specu- 
lative ; not so much, then, with the final as the formal cause — a fa*ct 
which is shown in book VI. chiefly. 

2. What sub- recognition by the metaphysician of the 

stances are the existence of supra-sensual substances suggests the ques- 
of ontSo tion, what are supra-sensual substances ? Are, for ex- 
o n o og> . ample, forms of this nature, and mathematical entities P 
and are they to be regarded as the subject-matter of Metaphysics, or 
not ? Metaphysics certainly arc not conversant about mathematical 
entities ; for although they are immovable, yet they do not possess 
a separable subsistence ; and they are not conversant with objects that 
fall under the notice of the senses, for these are subject to corruption. 
3 This deter- Same time, so far forth as the matter which 

mined by a re- mathematics take cognisance of is immovable, and so 
ference to the far forth as the question of its immobility is overlooked 
ot ler sc ences. mathematician, as lying beyond liis province, so 

far Ontology is a science speculative of that matter. It does not, 
undoubtedly, fallimder the department of Natural Philosophy to enter 
into an examination of such, for it is concerned with what is mov- 
able, and capable of having motion impressed upon it from extrinsic 
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sources. About what sort of first principles likewise is the science 
of Metaphysics conversant P — about those that are primary and uni- 
versal in the most eminent sense of that term, and denominated 
generally elements. Again, do entity and uniiv, the t6 ov and to ev, 
fall under its notice as the primary genera of things ? 

Farther, must we admit the existence of a some- 4. ig there a 
thing separable and independent of singulai-s P Are something that 
there any substances, beside those cognisant to sense, separable f 

which subsist in a condition of actual separation P This involves the 
entire question as to the reality of metaphysical science, whose object 
is to try and discover the existence of such, and make it manifest to 
others. But the absurdity involved in supposing that there is no 
such supra-sensual substance in existence is apparent from its recog- 
nition merely of the existence of matter. Now matter, ^ Matter pre- 
we know, merely subsists in capacity, and without the supposes the 
operation of energy or the formal principle, its existence existence of 
would be to us a nonentity; its existence, however, * 
proves the presence of energy, and energy presuj[>poses the subsist- 
ence of an JEternal Substance. Besides, if we deny the q other argu- 
existence of this Eternal Substance, we ignore the men ts from the 
existence of order and design in the Universe; but 
this will amount to the practical absurdity of denying 
the reality of what are matters of fact. Again, are we to recognise 
any identity as subsisting between the first principles of mortals and 
immortals r certainly not, as has been abundantly discussed in book 
II., chapter iv. Again, what position are we to assign to entity and 
unity in the category of first principles ? and are we to recognise the 
subsistence of a something beside entirety ? — the rd o-vi/oXoi/. Farther, 
a»e to assign any limit to first principles, or not ? 

In chapter iii. Aristotle shows that the subject- 7. Chap. iu. 
matter of Metsmhysics is strictly and properly entity as subject- 
such; and he lays down what already he has demon- Metaphysics, 
strated, namely, that the unity of metaphysical science 
is not destroyed by the multiplicity of the subjects which it em- 
braces, consequent upon the many subdivisions of entity. And this 
he illustrates, as heretofore, by the case of medical science ; and, in 
general, we may take it for granted that all the various details of any 
science are kept within the limits of unity, by being examined and 
cultivated in reference to one certain genus, as well as one definite 
puroose. And all this is confirmed from the instances of the sciences 
of Geometry, Natural Philosophy, and dialectics. 

'But, though there is a wide divergence in the subject- « ch * 
matter of Mathematics and Meta^ysics, yet in some compares' M«- 
points they intersect each other ; for the mathematician thematics and 
makes use of those apodeiktic principles which fall 
under the notice of the ontologist likewise. After ail, 
however, his use of them is peculiar to himself, and he leaves to the 
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metaphysician to speculate into the principles of these. And farther 
we are to bear in mind, that although in some respects the subject- 
matter of Mathematics and Metaphysics is the same, because they 
both contemplate wJiat is immovable, yet that the former science 
merely views a certain portion of that which the latter investigates 
into in its entirety. 

The mention, however, of these apodeiktic principles 
ati^^of the^^ suggests the consideration of those few fundamental 
systems of the axioms that lie at the bottom of all reasoning, and, 
sceptics in therefore, all systems of science. And this suggests the 

chapter v. reconsideration, in chapter v. of this book, of those 
who ventured to deny the validity of these fundamental axioms — 
reconsideration, I say ; for the subject has been already treated of in 
book III. In book X.., however, we have the same topic brought 
before us, and are furnished with a second, and somewhat more 
elaborate, refutation of the sceptical philosophies * of Protagoras 
and Heraclitus. The course that Ai-istotle adopts, in his refutation 
of these systems, in book X., is pretty much the same as he has fol- 
lowed in book III. He enlarges on the absurdity involved in the 
denial of such a simple principle — nay, such a flat truism — as that 
the same thing may and may not be at one and the same time, or 
that contradictions may be both true. It subverts our notions of the 
difference between negation and afiirmation; and, accordingly, one 
capital mode of refutation may be derived from the necessity that the 
sceptic finds himself under, of assigning some meaning or other to 
that, the existence or non-existence of which he affirms to be the 
same. Now, when this meaning has been signalised by some name, 
the folly of the sceptic will be made apparent even to himself ; as is 
shown more fully m book III. chapter iv. And all tliis Aristotle 
deems would be sufficient to convict Heraclitus himself of his incon- 
sistency: but there is another .adversary, to whose system the same 
will be antagonistic, and that is Protagoras ; as he proceeds to show 
in chapter vi. 

This denial of the fundamental axioms of all reasoning 
of the sceptic has mauJffested itself in the dogma of Protagoras, about 
apparent in man beiag the measure of all things. It may seem 

chapter^A*’ absurd to reduce a theory of so pompous a title to 

a class of systems so obviously silly as that refuted in 
chapter v. ; but, nevertheless, upon examination, they will be found 
as springing from common sources, namely, the projection of our 
Subjective notions into the ffegiens of objectivity, ana a resolve not 
to recognise truth, if it does not harmonise with owr preconceived 
notions. Now, this dogma of Protagoras, that man is a measure of 
all things, is the same as that which already has come under our 

(1) nde Hume’s Essays, Essay xviii. vol. 1, and Essays i.,iv. and xii. vol. 2 ; also 
Thomaa Stanley in his History of Philosophy, part XII., on Scepticism, a con- 
aensed tran^ation of Sextus Empiricus. (Pyrrh. Inst.) 
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notice in book III., as embodied in the assertion of the truth of the 
apparent ; which assertion has been already refuted there. 

JBut as to the truth of the apparent, we may lay it „ origin of 
down as certain that the ori^ of this opinion, namely, o»e dogma of 
from the tenets of certain hfatural Philosophers, who all ‘jje truth of 
appeared to have arrived at the same scientific inferences * apparent, 
in regard of the generation of nothing out of nothing, — that this 
origin is tantamount to a refutation of the paradox itself. And the 
sensational origin of the paradox is likewise a refutation of it ; for to 
affirm the reality of what is apparent to the senses, is to take no 
account of the possibility of the senses themselves being injured, or 
otherwise incapacitated ftom deciding about truth ; for example, just 
as if one were to place the fingers under his eye, and make objects 
seem double, whicn were single in point of fact. Here, at least, 
would be an instance where the apparent — the to (j>alvop€vop — was 
not true. 

But pray why permit the sceptic to pronounce dog- 12. scepticism 
matically as regards phenomena which he himself allows excludes 
to be fieeting and uncertain, and on which, as such, he 
founds his system ? Tliis characteristic, of flux and motion, in itself, 
must render impossible the attainment of truth at all, and therefore, 
why has the sceptic any ri^ht to contend for the trnti of his sceptic- 
ism? But apply this sceptical philosophy to the affairs jg practical 
of common life, and see how completely it fails there — remtation of 
how entirely discordant it is with everything that it sceptics, 
finds there. When life and death are concerned, and ^ 
when the doctor prescribes a particular sort of food, we take that 
food according to his prescription, and we do not raise any subtle 
questions as to whether it is the food tliat it seems to be, or whether 
this is impossible, consequent upon the flux and motion of things. 
And if things are in this continual state of change 4s regards tlie 
sensations that make themselves apparent to us, why do the same 
sensations always appear the same under the same circumstances? 
why do not they appear to us the same as they do to the sick ? Why, 
because we are not sick. Do we continue, then, during such times, in 
a state in which our organs of sense are unimpaired by disease ? The 
sceptic must say. Yes ; but this is giving up tiie whole point, for it 
is an admission that we continue the same for a certain period of 
time, or, in other words, that things are not in that srate of flux 
which he contends they are. 

Tliis constitutes the Aristotelian mode of attacking 
the Philosophy of the Sceptics, and he considers that of Ari^totre's*^ 
tlieir whole system is shivered into fragments by this overthrow of 
method of refutation, which is the more ingenious, as it 
is based on the principles of the sceptics themselves. ^ 

The overthrow, not so much of the speculative difficulties as of tljo 
practical absurdities involved in the system of the sceptic, to whick 
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Aristotle has given such prominence, is called the argument from 
Common Sense, and is the one, as is well known, which became 
such a favourite with the school of the Scotch metaphysicians * in 
modern times. All the sceptics, however, we must bear in mind, 
are not to be refuted by one and the same argument, and what will 
prevail with one class will fail with another. For, according to 
Aristotle, amongst the sceptics themselves we discover the existence 
of different classes, and some are much easier refuted than others, 
for some adopt their system from what they fancy rational grounds, 
and therefore such may be foiled with the arms of reason ; but others 
are for ignoring the authority of reason altogether. The sceptics 
belonging to this latter, which may be considered as the most ex- 
treme school of scepticism, will not allow that there is any reason in 
things, or any truth at all: but how absurd, for if so, what reason 
have they for their theory P and if all things are false, how can they 
demand of men to recognise the existence of truth in their own 
philosophy ? 

15. Chap. vii. In chapter vii. Aristotle again reverts to the topic 

favour of the unity of metaphysical science, notwithstanding 

unity of the diversity and manifold nature of its subject-matter. 
Metaphysics. And precisely the same line of argument is adopted as 
on a former occasion, when precisely the same topic comes under 
our notice. The other sciences have their own appropriate subject- 
matter, and why should not the science of the metaphysician have 
the same ? Now persons need not think that metaphysical science 
is unnecessary, nor that ft speculates merely about what is examined 
into by the other sciences, for it is this very circumstance that in 
right earnest establishes the reality of the science of the ontologist ; 
for all the ol her sciences merely take up a fragment of entity an\i 
examine it, whereas, the science of Metaphysics speculates into 
entity, as such, so far forth as it is entity, that is, simply and'univer- 
sally considered. 

16. Aristotle's again meet with Aristotle’s favourite 

favourite argu- argument for the existence of such a science as Meta- 
^IstencVof physics, drawn from the existence of what is eternal 
such a science and separable, and immovable. All other sciences have 
as Meta- their respective subject-matter. Here is a something 
physics. jjg proved from an induction of all the sciences, 

not to be taken notice of by any; therefore we must have a distinct 
science to take notice of this, and this distinct science is that of the 
ir. This like- metaphysician. And this very subject it is which testi- 
wise shows its fies to the fact of the dignity of Metaphysics as a 
d gnity.^ ^ science,’ for this separable and supra-sensual substance, 
what is it, as Aristotle will show in book XI., but the Divinity 

(1) It is hardly a correct use of the term Metaphysics, to predicate it of the system 
•f.the Scotch philosophers. 

(2) Vidt book V. chaps, i. and ii. 
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under another name ; therefore that science ou^ht to command our 
homage and reverence, the province of which is to take notice of 
the nature of God. Here is another place in the Metapliysics where 
Aristotle had another opportunity of enlarging upon the subject of 
Theology, and showing its proper place in, as well as connexion with, 
the science of Metaphysics. But here, as elsewhere, he neglects to 
follow up the subject, an omission that is taken notice of in the analysis 
of that part of book XI. where Aristotle unfolds his notions of God’s 
Being and Attributes. The same point is likewise noticed in the 
analysis of book V. 

In chapter vui., we again are brought into contact jg 
with a subject abeady examined into, namely, as to on’ the science 
there being a science of the accident; and the same of t tie 
statement is made here as elsewhere, of there being no 
such science, and the grounds put forward in both places for this are 
the same. There is the same practical argument drawn from ex- 
perience, to show that there is no science of the accident ; and the 
same is shown from the nature of the accident itself, as well as the 
cause of its subsistence. Now the nature of the accident, we know, 
is what subsists neither always nor as for the most part, but science 
is conversant about that which subsists always and for the most part. 
And further, we must bear in mind that the cause of what is acci- 
dental, is not the same with the cause of wliat is absolute, otherwise 
we must adopt a system of universal necessity. Wherefore, on these 
grounds, in tliis metaphysical treatise, where entity, as such, is under 
consideration, this is one of the aspects of it which, with certain 
others of the same kind, are entirely left out of view by the Stagyrite. 

And it is worth while, Aristotle thinks, to notice the 19. xhe nature 
aonnexion between accident and causality noticed in of’chance, end 
what we call chance. But chance does not invalidate 
the existence of things that are produced according to free-will as 
some final cause. To say, however, that all causes operated merely 
according to ^ident, would be to make them indefinite, which 
would contradict the fourfold division of them, recognised by all 
classes of philosophers, and, besides, it would involve the addition^ 
absurdity of making the accidental prior to the essential. But, even 
assume the phenomena before our eyes as the results of chance, yet 
this will not in reality annihilate the existence of Mind, or even of a 
settled constitution and course of Nature. 

Thus we see that book X. merely comprises what go. Two specu- 
already has been brought before us at large in books lations peculiar 
II. and III. ; there are, however, two subjects treated 
of in this book, which are peculiarly its own, namely, the nature of 
motion, chiefly in its relation to energy and potentiality, and, also, 
that of the Infinite, or rd air^ipov. 

Now as to motion, we may assume that there are as 21. The subject 
l&any species of motion as of entity, because motion is of motion 
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treated of in not a thing that is independent of entities themselTcs. 
chap. ix. TJie chief subdivision of entity, however, where motion 

is plainly discoverable, i^ that one which subsists according to capa- 
city and actuality. But now take the case of a brazen statue, and 
asK yourself, where has the motion come from that has moulded the 
brass into the form of the statue, and in what does it reside ? Does 
the capacity of the brass constitute this motion, or the energy pre- 
supposed in the productive powers of the art of the statuary F The 
reply to this seems to be as follows: That the motion does not 
reside in the capacity, nor in the energy, and yet that it is that which 
secures the transition of what subsists in capacity into a condition 
of actuality; in short, “motion,’’ as Aristotle defines it, “is the 
entelecheia ^ of that which is endued with capacity, so far forth as it is 
such.” The whole of this chapter is occupied with an elucidation of 
this principle from practical instances ; for example, house-building. 
He vindicates the view which he has thus taken of motion, reassert- 
ing that it constitutes an energy and yet an imperfect one ; that we 
must account for its indefiniteness from the fact of its being doubtful 
as to whether it ought to be classed under capacity or energy ; and 
that all this enhances the difficulty of the matter in hand, though at 
the same time Aristotle finds no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
views he has just now put forward. 

22 . Chap, X, on In the tenth chapter, Aristotle comes to treat of that 
“ the Infinite." ^iiich had already before his time given rise to so much 
speculation, namely, the Infinite — ^the to airetfyov. In the first place, 
we are furnished with a sort of negative description of it ; for as to a 
positive definition of the Infinite, that would be out of the question.* 
If, however, it is what is possessed of a separable subsistence, it is 
not what is cognisant to our senses ; and this we might expect, foi- 
on the supposition of its constitutii^ neither magnitude nor plurality, 
and that the substance of it is the ignite and not what is accidents, 
in such a case it will be indivisible ; for if we allow it to be divisible, 
it will, as a consequence, involve either magnitude or plurality. 

But, besides the indivisibility of the Infinite, we may 
the inlinite.^ ^Iso regard it as devoid of parts, for this would presup- 
pose its analysation into similar parts. As, for example, 
a part of the air is air ; but this, in the case of the Infinite, would be 
absurd, for the notion we have of it is of what is essentially uncora- 
pounded. But that the Infinite should subsist in energy, for this 
reason is impossible, for what part will we particularize as the sub- 
ject of this energy? for take whatever portion of the Infinite you wish, 
and it will — it must — ^be infinite likewise. And, further, it is im- 
possible for it to subsist in a condition of actuality or entelecheia^ for 

(1) 'EvT€\exe(a is best translated by the vord “actuality." 

(2) Vide. Cousin in his Psychology, on Locke's theory of the Infinite; Sir William 
Hamilton on Cousin, in his first Dissertation ; and Mr. Calderwood on Sir Williana 
Hamilton’s theory; and note, p. 305 of the Translation. 
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then it mast needs constitute some quantity or other ; and this would 
presuppose its subsistence in accordance with what is accidental. 

The next thing which Aristotle undertakes to prove 24. The In- 
in regard of the Infinite is, that it does not reside in finite not to be 
obiects that fall under the notice of our senses. And 
this he proves in two ways : first, from the formal 
principle of body as what is defined by surfaces ; and, secondly, from 
physical considerations, namely, from the impossibility of its being a 
composite nature, or even a simple one. We cannot suppose the 
Infinite to constitute a composite nature; for how, as is essential 
to our notion of what is compound, would the elements of the 
Infinite, supposing it of this description, be limited in their number — 
how would we equalise them ? And, further, we are to bear in mind, 
that body is that \rhich involves an interval in every direction, but 
that which is infinite must involve such an interval without any 
limitation at all as to direction; so that if body be infinite, it is 
infinite in every direction. And as to the unity of the Infinite, it is 
just as fanciful as the unity which Natural Philosophies lay down as 
existing beside the elements. 

But further, every body cognisant to our senses is in F„rt},er 
place somewhere, and thene is the same place for the proof of this 
whole as for the part ; take the case of the earth, for from the reia- 
exainple. Now apply this to the Infinite ; if it is andsp^ace?^^ 
uniform, it will be then immovable, or it will be always 
in motion ; but this is impossible, for why should it have a motion in 
any one direction more than another ? upwards, more than downwards P 
Suppose, however, the Infinite were like a clod on the earth’s surface, , 
wher6 will it be moved to, or where will it remain at rest ? for this 
m merely a part of the whole, and the place of this clod which is con- 
genial with the substance of the whole earth will have a place of the 
same sort with the whole, and therefore the place of part of the Infi- 
nite will be infinite as well as that of the Infinite itself ; but this is 
absurd. But even supposing the Infinite to be in place, that it 
will comprise the entire of the place where it is — yet now will this 
be the case ? — what will be its place of rest or of motion, or will it 
be moved anywhere ? If so, it will never come to a stand-stiU ; or 
suppose it to be at rest everywhere, in that case it will not be moved. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose that the Infinite is 
not uniform, but dissimilar in its component parts, then fimte uniform 
also will the places which they severally occupy be dis- dnsimiiar 
similar likewise. And the consequence wUl be that parts, 
there will not be one body of the entire save in regard of contact. 
Then these parts will be ignite or finite in species ; it is not possible 
for them to be ')11 finite, for some of them will be infinite, and some 
not so, or the entire must be infinite. And this will lead to an 
infinity of the elements ; but supposing this to be impossible, tho 
Universe must needs then be finite. 
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27 Bod can again, it is, in short, impossible for body to bo 

not be infSute. infinite, as well as the place for body, if every body that 
is cognisant to our senses involves gravity or lightness, 
for it will be impelled either towards the centre or upwards ; but it is 
utterly impossible that any part of the Infinite, whether the half or 
the whole, should undergo any passive condition whatsoever. Por 
how, pray^ will you accomplish a division of the Infinite, or how will 
there DC of the Infinite an upper or lower region, or what is extreme 
and central ? And, besides, what is cognisant to our senses, as just 
now stated, resides in place ; and there are six species of place, not 
one of which could have any possible relation with what is infinite. 
And all the foregoing may be confirmed from the fact that the I nfini te 
is not the same in magnitude, and m motion, and in duration, as if it 
were one definite nature. This, I hope, makes somewhat intelligible 
Aristotle’s vagueness and studied obscuiity on this remarkabio 
subject of the Infinite. 

28. The nth remaining chapters of the tenth book 

and 12 th there is not to be found anything that can be considered 
chapters occu- iniportaut, when compared with what has gone before, 
relation of and is about to follow in book XI. They are both 
motion to occupied with the subject of motion in relation to 

change. change. There are three changes, either from a subject 

into a subject, or from a non-subject into a subject, or from a subject 
into a non-subject : the first is neither generation nor corruption, 
the second amounts to generation, and the third to corruption. Now, 
although every motion constitutes a certain change, yet not every 
change constitutes motion, for generation and corruption are not 
motions ; it is only in regard of the change from a subject into a 
subject that we can assume change as ec^uivalent with motion. Now 
these principles are clearing the way lor what follows in book XI., 
where he traces up all energy and activity primarily to the Tirst 
Substance. 

The object which Aristotle has in view in chapter xii., 
A^ccOTdln'g^o the last of book X., is to prove, in the case of which 
which of the of the ten categories motion can be said to have an 
Categories existence, and in the case of which of them it cannot. 

subsiS And the conclusion that he comes to is this, that since, 

for reasons which he states, there cannot be said to 
exist motion belonging to substance or relation, or action and passion, 
it remains that such should be found only in quality, quantity, and 
the place where. The chapter concludes with some definitions sug- 
gjested by the point under discussion, namely, definitions of conlact, 
consecutiveness, and local contrariety. 
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BOOK XI. 


We now come to book XI., which is the more impor- | 
tant, as it contains discussions bordering more on xi. more im- 
Theology than any that have as yet been brought before portan^t than 
us. These occur chiefly towards the end, but all that ^ ® 
goes before it in the opening chapters, as we shall presently see, are 
designed by Aristotle to prepare the way for the conclusions which 
he seeks to establish there. 

This book opens with an assertion already made by 
Aristotle as to substance, or the ovaia, beinff a proper substance^Ihe 
object of speculation; for the truth of which he appeals proper subject 
to the systems of the ancient schools of philosophy. Peculation; 
Qualities^ and passive states no doubt come in for a book xi. 
share of inquiry ; but still it is so in subservience to an 
investigation into substance, which they presuppose. But what 
science is there that takes cognisance of substance in the way in 
which Metaphysics does P What science is there that investigates the 
causes and first principles of substance, except that of the metaphysi- 
cian? And the generally received division of substances , . . 

into eternal, immovable, and those that fall under tlie fi<,?drp^o5e8 
notice of our senses, tliis very division bears its witness necessity 
to the necessity of the existence of such a science as 
that of Metaphysics ; for though the physical sciences 
have taken ^undant notice of sensible "substances, yet where have 
we any system of philosophy conversant with what is immovable as 
such, and^ with what is eternal as such ? There is a verging towards 
such a science m the systems of mathematicians, as well as in the 
Ideal H;n)othesis of Plato; but the degree of development attained in 
either of these cases falls far short of what is accomplished by the 
metaphysician in transcendental science. 

Now, substance falling under the notice of our senses, 4 change and 
which is one of the three subdivisions of substance, is causality ; 
that which -admits of undergoing change. And change “• 
presupposes a something that is the subject of the change, and in 
the present case, that is, the matter vXrj. And this will appear at 
once when we enumerate the various sorts of change; for we are to 
bear in mind that there are in existence four modes of changes, 
either according to substance or quiddity; or, secondly, according to 
q^ntity; or, thmlly, according to quality; or, lastly, according to 
tlie pl^e where. Now simple generation and corruption belong 
♦ first, ^d increase and diminution to the third, and alteration 
11 second, and such a thing as orbital motion to the fourth. Now 
all tilings whatsoever that involve matter are susceptible of change ; 
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for matter itself is OLe of a threefold division of causes into contrariety, 
privation, and matter. 

5 . No genera- 3-re not, however, to suppose that there is a 

tion of matter generation of matter and form that is of the ra eaxara, 
chap^^m' ’ ultimates, so to speak, of objects that fall iindei 

the notice of our senses. Matter, no doubt, admits ot 
change, and this presupposes a something as the cause of that 
change, as well as sometmng into which a transition is effected ; but 
this proves no generation of matter or form. Matter manifests itself 
to our senses under a particular form ; but this is brought about by 
Art, or Nature, or Chance, or Spontaneity. And these merely wort 
on what they already find in existence, namely, matter, or the vTitj. 
r>. An apparent Perhaps, indeed, there may be a sense in wliich form 
exception to subsists separately from tne matter which it moulds. 

As in the case of a house, the form of which we in a 
certain sense might say did subsist in the mind of the budder pre- 
viously to the bricks and timbers assuming the shape of a house. 
But Aristotle, as he shows at the end of this chapter, will not allow 
that this is any admission of the reality of the Ideal system of Plato. 
7. Twofold There is a remark in tms chapter worthy of note, in 
difference in wMch Aristotle exprcsses a twofold difference in causes 
causes. respect of some being antecedent and some being 

coincident with their effects. This distinction we know has been 
brought forward in the modern controversies about the Theory of 
Causation, as may be seen by a reference to the Dissertations of the 
late Sir William Hamilton on that particular subject. 

8 H w th Now, what Aristotle has established thus far in these 
foregoTng re- three chapters of book XL appears to be this, that 
latos to what is there is a something that exists as the subject of the 
to follow. various changes that we observe ; and at the same time, 
that these very changes themselves presuppose some productive and 
constructive power, which by its emciency gives rise to them. This 
plainly is laid down with the "ulterior purpose of demonstrating the 
necessity of the existence of a First Cause. 

Before proceeding, however, more immediately to 
examine into this subject — I mean, the necessity oi the 
existence of a First Cause, some one original and 
primary principle, whereon all things depend, and from 
whence they flow — the question meets us at the 
threshold, Are the principles of things the same, or 
Are the elements of substances and relatives the same ? 
Tliis question we know has already been discussed in book II. 
Strictly speaking, they are not the same ; but in one sense, perhaps, 
they may, and tnat is kgt ayaXoyiav — ^analogically. But again, what 
relation is there between elements and first principles ? Are th^ the 
same, or different ? Now we know that one chief merit of the week 
philosophy, as developed by Plato and Arw^otle, was bringing forth 


9. Are the 
principles of 
things the 
same or 
different ? 
chap. iv. 

different P 
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into a clear light this very relation between an clement and first 
principle, (rroix^lov and dpxv- An element and a first lo. Elements 
principle in one respect are the same, and in another threefold, 
they are different ; they are the same in material things ; 
but when one passes on to things that fall under the 
notice of the mind, they then are different, though even here they 
agree in being both causes. What gives rise to the difference in the 
latter case is that there intrudes a scjmething that is not found in things 
purely material, namely, — a motive principle. And thus will we be led 
gradually up to the First Cause ; and, moreover, will this give rise to a 
fourfold division of causes, whereas that of elements is merely threefold. 

There is, however, another distinction in entities, and some enti 
it is this: that some of them do, whereas others of ties se^arabiei^ 
them do not, involve a separable subsistence ; and it is to and some in- 
the former that we must ascribe the nature of substance, ^hap ’ 
and which, for this reason, we must regard as causes ; 
because, how can we conceive such a thing, e.g. as motion, or 
passion, without presupposing substance as a condition of both ? 
Now, as to universal causes, these, practically speaking, ^ 
have no existence — each thing has its own particular iersai^causes. 
cause — there is no universal man to be found in rerum 
naturd, Peleus, a particular individual, is the father of another 
particular individual, Achilles. The true principle of causality is to 
be looked for, not in mere mental abstractions, but in substances as 
such — they are the causes of all things, and ate tlie causes as ener- 
gies; a principle which will be applied by Aristotle in Ids attempt 
to explain the Being and Attributes of God. And on 13. Fourfold 
examination it will be found that these may be arranged division of 
ucider the same four heads of causes which Aristotle 
has already laid down as the divisions whereon all inquiry on cetiolo- 
gical subjects must be based. This fourfold enumeration of causes 
is no obstacle to the truth of the threefold division of elements or 
first principles, as already mentioned. The three principles, however, 
may sometimes be further reduced ; for in some cases the principles of 
all things may be the same, that is, analogically, for the matter and 
form, and privation, are often merged into unity, by being all alike 
ar. index of efficiency or a moving principle somewhere. 

But now, having thus been engaged in the exaniina- consider- 
tion of two sorts of substances out of tlie three ; namely, ation of pie 
two substances of a physical nature, as they have been 
described already ; the third also now remains for consi- ^ ^ • 

deration, viz. the immovable one — the ovtrla aKiViyroy, which Aristotld 
accordingly proceeds to examine in this and the following chapter. 

In the first place, then, it is requisite that this Im- 15. Theeter- 
movable Substance sliould constitute one that is Eternal, nity of thi» 
as well from the nature of motion* itself, as of sub- substac.ee. 

( 1 ) Vide a previous note in the Analysis, at p. xxxvL 

f 
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Stance ; that is, primary substance. For primary substances, if not 
admitted as lying beyond the possibilities of being corrupted, will be 
sufficient to ensure tlie corruptibility of all things else beside. And 
as to motion, we know that it cannot admit of being generated or 
corrupted, for it is what always existed ; and it is so with duration 
likewise. And as the continuity of motion, that is, circular motion, 
is what we must acknowledge, so must we admit the continuity of 
time ; in fact, as Dr. Clarke in modern times argued, and as Aristotle 
now implies, time and space ‘ are in themselves infinite, and are to 
be viewed as the attributes of an Infinite Being. 

16 The pri- Further, must these substances not merely be eternal 
mary substance as being primary, but must be immaterial as being 
immaterial eternal, and on their eternity and immateriality depend 
.. ewise. connexion of their essence in the energy. And in 

general we may assume that the eternity or immateriality of these 
])rimary substances would be of no ‘practical importance to us, save 
on the distinct understanding of their subsistence in a condition of 
pre-existent energy. This principle was quite over- 
the looked by the old theogonists as well as the physicists 

Theology. 0^ antiquity, in then* systems : for example, in gene- 
rating the Universe out of Night, as Theologians of those 
ages did, or in tlie simultaneous subsistence of all things together, 
which some of the natural philosophers maintained. This is a serious 
error, and it may be remarked that the extravagances deducible from 
these systems are a silent piece of lioma^e to the truth of the philo- 
sophy which Aristotle at present is seeking to establish. Now all 
these philosophers and theologians gave quite an inadequate view of 
things — it was impossible for them to account for the phenomenon 
of motion except they recognised the previous existence of energy, 
, . Matter ran never be the instrument in producing its 
of’the^heory'of motion, and it was this difficulty which led to the 
the perpetuity origin of the theory of the perpetuity of energy, such as 
of motion. advocated by Plato and Leucippus, for these philo- 

sophers advocated the eternity of motion ; but independent of the 
utter incompleteness of such an account of things, precisely the same 
objection lies against their theory as that of the theogonists just 
alluded to ; namely, that we cannot consistently perceive in what it 
advances as the original of tilings, any efficiency or anything that 
will produce motion in the first instance. Bo that, after all, the 
reality of a pre-existent energy is recognised in these systems, as is 
also made to appear by a reference to the philosophy of Anaxagoras, 
who identifies mind and energy together, as well as to that of 
Empedocles in his assertion of such principles as harmony and 
discord. 

19. How this Advancing forwards, then, on these principles, what 
ttcarsonthe remains to be proved in regard of these primary sub- 
(I) PWf Stewart’s Outlines of Morai Philosophy, Part II. chap. ii. article I. 
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stances as a oasis whereon to build the truth of God’s qtiestion of 
existence, what remains, then, is pretty obvious. These ^od’» exist- 
primary substances, we have seen, involve an eternal 
motion — a motion that is circular, and between that wliich receives 
this motion and that which imparts it we must recognise the inter- 
mediate existence of that which, though the source of motion, is 
itself immovable ; and this constitutes what already has been implied 
in the meni ion of the primary substances, and that is, the eternity of 
substance w'hose energy constitutes its essence. And as to the 
energy of this first substance, that can hardly be called in question, 
for we must bear in mind that a perpetuity of motion presupposes 
an eternal cause of that motion. 

Having thus established the existence of this First go. what sort 
Substance, the source of all the motion in the Universe, of actions are 
though at the same time itself being immovable, Aris- 
totle next examines into the sort of action to be found 
in this Substance — that is, of course, so far as this subject is disco- 
verable to the weakness of our faculties ; for, after all, we can only 
look at the Divine Nature through the distorted medium of our own 
subjectivity. ‘ And this is strongly illustrated in th^ views which 
Aristotle puts forward about the mode of operation pursued by the 
Deity. 

As to the mode of God’s operation, Aristotle iden- 21. The mode 
tifies it with that of the intellect or appetite in man ; of God’s 
Qpd, the first imparter of motion, moves that which 
receives the motion as a tbirtg that may be compared to an object of 
human volition, or of the human understanding. A Uiiiig appears 
fair; it excites a corresponding desire within us, and we strive. to 
attain it just because it is what appears fair. A truth is placed before 
the understanding ; it evokes or calls forth a corresponding intel- 
lectual effort to grasp this truth, and the mind rests satisfied with 
the accomplishing of this end as the successful pursuit of its object. 
And to apply this to the matter in hand, Aristotle would thus seem 
to characterise the Divine energy as a manifestation of volition and 
of mental activity on tlie highest and most stupendous scale that we 
can form any conception of. And, certainly, there is The merit 
one element which can be disengaged from this analysis ©f Aristotle’s 
of God’s Nature, which emphatically is one which must analysis of 
command the approbation of even Christian philoso- 
phers, and therefore is the more remarkable as one to 
be found in the theories of a Pagan writer. This element alluded to 
is the recognition by Aristotle of God as the independent source of 
his own operations, within and by Himself — a truth faintly though 
intelligibly mirrored to us in the freedom of the will, and the creative 

(1) This tendency is noticed by Cicero in the first book of the De Naturl. The 
student of Ecclesiastical Hht'.ory is fully aware of its pernicious operation on 
Theology. 

/2 
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energies of the human mind; and a truth, moreover, so glorious 
that the Holy Scriptures of God teem with frequent avowals 
of itl 

23. The final itself teaches ns the final cause of the 

cause of God’s Divine activity, and what it is that it proposes for itself 
energy. jjy j|;g display of energy. It is love that draws 

forth the one, and a yearning after what is lovely that leads to a 
display of the latter. In us frail mortals, though the will, when not 
perverted, strains after what is good as an object of desire, yet it may 
or may not attain such, however it may love it ; and the same holds 
good of the mind in its apperception of truth. In the case, how- 
ever, of God, the will and its object are not separate, and therefore, 
when we say that God pursues the work of creation as an object tliat 
is loved— 8^ cov epca/uttvov— we mean, in other w'ords, that the 
essential quality of the Divine nature is love, or, as the Evangelist 
St. John has it, that “ God is love.” 

Now this might appear a somewhat fanciful inter- 
Of pretatioii of wliat we found in the text, but when what 

going analysis follows is annexed, the analysis will not seem sounjusti- 
Qable on the ground of its exaggeration ; for thereby will 
^ we find Aristotle laying it down that God’s existence is 

what must be most excellent and happy, and therefore, as such, his 
aim must be the promotion of general felicity in all parts of Creation, 
and the actuating principle in his Divine perfections must be love, and 
. nothing else but love. Perhaps, however, it will be the 
by a passage^ safest Course to give the reader Aristotle’s own words 
from the literally translated. “The mode of God’s existence,” 
Metaphysics. Aristotlc,^ “ must be such a one as is most excellent, 

and an analogy of which we have in our own short career. Gqd 
exists for ever in this condition of excellence, whereas, indeed, for us 
this is impossible. His pleasure consists in the exercise of his essen- 
tial energy, and hence wakefulness and perception are what with 
God are most agreeable. Now essential perception is the perception 
of that which is most excellent, and the mmd perceives itself by parti- 
cipation of its own object of perception ; but indeed, it is a sort of 
contact of both, that in the Divine Mind creates a regular identity 
between these two,® so that with God both are the same. And in 
possession of this prerogative. He subsists in the exercise of energy ; 
and contemplation of his own perfections is what to God must be 
most agreeaole and best. And this condition of existence, after so 
excellent a manner, is what is so astonishing to us when we examine 
God’s Nature; and the more wc do so, the more wonderful that 
Nature appears to us. And the mode of Ood's existence is essential 
energy^ ana as such is a life that is most excellent and everlasting, so 

(!) In chap. vii. of book XT. 

(2) This is not quite a literal translation of Aristotle’s words in the passage tha‘ 
b being quoted. 
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limt we must allow God Almighty to be possessed of sucb a life as 
is eternal and uninterrupted.’' 

Now, in these words, which are to be found towards 
the close of book XI. cliapter vii., may be said to be t^'nthe^um^* 
contained the most lucid statement of Aristotle’s and substance 
notions of tlje Divine Nature of the Being and Attri> notto^nVof Sd 
butes of God ; and the bearing of this passage on the 
question of his Theology is most important, and is briefly noticed 
again in the remarks which follow after the actual analysis of the 
Metaphysics has been brought to its close. 

And here Aristotle mentions an erroneous view preva- 27. Error in 
lent on this point amongst the Pythagoreans and Speu- 
sippus, which he but just notices, and the discussion of ^ »‘*goreans. 
which, as we shall see, he resumes in the last Book of the Meta- 
physics. The Pythagoreans thought that wJiat was excellent, and 
what was most glorious, could not be discovered in the dawn of 
Creation, but was a thing of subsequent growth in the way of natural 
development; and in opposition to this false opinion, which has 
reappeared on several occasions since the age of Pythagoras, and 
especially in modern times,^ Aristotle contends for the existence 
of perfection as what is original, and to be regarded as a paramount 
principle in Creation. 

This remarkable chapter concludes with a further 28. Further 
delineation of the Divine Nature as that wliich is sketch of the 


devoid of parts, for magnitude caunot in any way in- q^*^*^*^ 
volve this Divine Nature; for God imparts motion 
throughout infinite duration, and nothing finite — as magnitude is-*- 
can be possessed of an infinite capacity. And, likewise, is God 
devoid of passions, and unalterable — dnadqs kol dvaWoiouTov — 
for all such notions as are involved in passion or alteration are quite 
outside the s[)here, so to say, of the Divine existence. Now, this 
representation added to tliat which recognises the necessary existence 
of God, which is given in the early parts of the chapter, completes 
the Aristotelian picture of the Divine Attributes. Tlie 
Stagyrite, therefore, beholds in God a Being whose viewofArls- 
essenoe is love, manifested in eternal energy ; ami the totie’s notions 
final cause of the exercise of his Divine perfections is 
the happiness which He wishes to diffuse amongst all his creatures ; 
and this happiness itself doth He participate in from all eternity. 
Besides, His existence excludes everything like the notion of poten- 
tiality, which would presuppose the possibility of non-existence ; and, 
therefore, God’s existence is a necessary existence. Furtlier, also. He 
is devoid of parts, ar.d without passiens or alterations, possessed of 


(I) This maybe seen in those treatises which place tne modem discoveries in 
Gteology by the side of Revelation, professedly with a firicndly aim, but really iv 
»rder to b^g the latter into disrepute. 
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SO. Chap. viii. 
The unity or 
plurality of 
primary sub- 
stance proved 
experiment- 
ally. 


uninterrupted and eternal life, and exercising his functions through- 
out infinite duration. 

And from this Aristotle passes on, in chapter viiL, 
to the subject, as to whether we are to recognise the 
unity or plurality of such primary substances ; and, in 
determining for their plurality, be does not infringe 
upon the doctrine already established in the last chapter 
of the existence of one Pirst Cause of all. Por, although 
in this chapter he puts forward these many primary substances, yet 
they are endued with motion — albeit, eternal and this motion they 
have receiveu, in the first instance, from that which, though the 
source of all motion in the Universe, is itself, notwithstanding, un- 
moved ; but this, with Aristotle, is God Himself. And here, too, we 
see another example of Aristotle’s eclectic spirit in his reference to 
the works of others, and his custom of extracting therefrom what- 
ever may be real and serviceable to truth. As to the Ideal hypothesis, 
however, or the Pythagorean system of numbers, he leaves them out 
of the way ; for, after all, they have no bearing on the present 
subject ; but rather, in the theories of astronomers, does Aristotle 
expect to discover the object of his pursuit. 

31. Reference ^e, accordingly, searches into the works of astro- 
to the writings nomers; such as Eudoxus and Oalippus, in order to 
this^8ub%ct ascertain the generally received notions of scientific 
I su jec . number of the orbital motions of the 

heavenly bodies; and for this reason, because corresponding to these 
several motions, there are so many substances belonging to the stars 
— first, second, and so on, according to the arrangement adopted by 
astronomers. Por Aristotle’s idea was, that the nature of the stars 
constituted a certain eternal substance; and, though he thus le- 
cognises a number of eternal substances, yet he places one above 
them all, from whence, as from a fountain, the others derive their 
motion. 


This sketch, which is given us in this eiglith 
32. Value of chapter, of the systems of Eudoxus and Calippus is 
us re erence. 5 q far as it illustrates the condition of 

astronomical science about the time of Aristotle ; and wliat we have 
here is likely to be an extract from the Stagyrite’s own work on 
astronomy, in which he undertakes to amplify and improve the 
labours of Eudoxus; and the loss of which must be regarded with 
serious regret by all those interested in the learning of the ancients. 
Having ascertained tlie number of the motions of the In avenly bodies, 
and, therefore, of the bodies themselves, to amount to fifty and five, 
or, exclusive of those of the sun and moon, forty-seven, he somewhat 
too dogmatically pronounces about the completeness of this enume- 
ration, and concludes with an assertion of what he had already 
proved in the Be Coelo; namely, the existence of one heaven — 

(i) Revelation has taught us of the eternal generation of the S in frcm the Fathec 
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€h ovpauos. The connexion between this lissertion and Arii.oUe’a 
theological system will be briefly considered in the remarks to be 
found at the end of this Analysis ; to which, therefore, the reader is 
referred. 

In thus investing the heaven and the stars with the 33 confirms 
attribute of Divinity, Aristotle conceives himself called his assertions 
upon to furnish some confirmation of Ids opinions on ancient 
this point ; and he appeals to the authority of antiquity, 
and to tradition, to bear him out in supporting his theory. Perhaps, 
after all, tlris was merely a piece of flattery to the popular supersti* 
tion ; for Aristotle, more than any other of the Greek philosopliers, 
viewed with contempt tiiose long-cherished mytliological notions 
which had been bequeathed to his countrymen, from an age too dark 
and remote for the lamp of history to" shoot its rays into. The 
passage, however, is a most remarkable one, in which 
the Stagyrite seeks to disencumber his opinions of any S'*- Repels the 
novelty that they might at first sight appear to assume; JaK.and’tim 
and runs somewhat as follows : — “ It has been tradi- passage quoted 
tionally reported, as from the very earliest ages, and jj" “ 

has been left to posterity in the form of a myth, both 
that these celestial substances are gods, and that Divinity embraces 
the entire system of Nature. There have been made, however, to 
these, certain fabulous additions, for the purpose of winning the 
belief of the multitude, and thus securing their obedience to the Jaws, 
and their co-operation towards advancing tlie general welfare of the 
state. These additions have been to the effect that these gods were 
of the same form as men, and even that some of them were in appear- 
ance similar to certain others amongst the rest of the animal creation. 
The wise course, however, \\ ould be for the philosopher to disengage 
from tliese traditions the fals(‘ element and to embrace that which is 
true; and the truth lies in t liat portion of this ancient doctrine wliicli 
recognises the existence of tlicse primary celestial substances, and 
regards them as gods.” 

This brings to a close the proposed examination into 35, The sequel 
the existence and nature of the First Cause ;* and inas- to his theory of 
much as, in the unfolding of his theory on this point, 

Aristotle has ascended up to the Absolute and Eternal 
Mind, through the subjectivity of the human mind, and also had 
demonstrated that the Divine Nature is what in itself must be essen- 
tially good, two questions apparently remain for discussion ; the first 
involving ceitain subjects of doubt as regards the Mind itself, which 
are investigated in chapter ix., and the second as to whether the 
Universe involves in its entire system this very excellence — this ra 
dyaOop, which we found to be inherent in the Divinity. 

The question discussed in regard of mind is as to 3^, Questions 
what the essence of mind consists in, whether we must relating to the 
assume its essence as being manifested in the capacity '• chap. ix. 
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of perceiving, or in the actual perception itself — rd vo€iv or 17 poffdis. 
Now, it is important to decide this question — for the settlement ot 
which the student is referred to chapter ix.; for the dignity of 
mind Aristotle conceives depends very much upon correct views as to 
its nature : the great danger to be avoided is the exaltation of the 
objects of perception above the great percipient faculty itself. Such 
will only tend to drag down mind from the eminence tliat it ought 
always to occupy in our estimation. 

37. The nature question is, as to the nature of the Good 

of the TO 070- in its connexion with the system of the Universe 
(Voi/; chap. X. — 3^ subject that is also discussed in chapters iv. and 
V. book XIII. The inquiry which is mentioned in this tenth 
ciiapter is, as to whether the nature of the entire of Creation consti- 
tutes what is good and excellent. How are we to account for the 
existence of what is good ? — ^Iiow are we to give a solution of the 
orderly system of the Universe ? Is not the point in question best 
illustrated by the case of an army, where the discipline and order 
that prevail there, and give rise to its excellent condition, are the 
result of the vigilance and strict command exercised by the general : 
the general, certainly, does not preside over the army on account of the 
subordination that is found there ; but, vice versd. The application of 
this to the matter in hand is obvious ; and by it we see Aristotle 
recognising what is good as a paramount principle in Creation. 

And this, too, exposes the absurdities of any system 
wereTed that would ignore the existence of what is good; and it 
deny the exist- is casy to see why it was that they were led to adopt 
ence of good, such an hypothesis. They were for generating all things 
from contraries; and would thus assume the active 
influence at work therein of a principle of what is bad (tov <pav\ov),; 
whereas had they thought as Aristotle did, and admitted the existence 
of matter (vXr;), they would have recognised l/ia( as the prime source 
of evil. It was quite absurd for tlicm to insist on such principles as 
these, because it was in reality a denial of what was matter of fact, 
of what was plainly in existence before their very eyes, and that was 
the operation of a cerfhin power, which aimed at the promotion of 
wliat is good as such, and succeeded likewise in the attainment of 
this very purpose. * 

39. Aristotle’s This, then, constitutes Aristotle’s solution of the 
account of the Origin of Cidl, and is put forward by its author as the 
eVif best refutation of such theories as those of Empedocles, 

■ for example, and his school, in their recognition of the 

principles of harmony and discord. The inconsistency of this system 
— its utter insufficiency to account for the actual difficulty it proposes 
to solve — has been aheady exposed by the Stagynte in his Review of 
the Greek Philosophy, and again in book II. chapter iv. 
io. Funda- Against such systems as these, which would ascribe 
mental stror of the phenomenon of generation to contrariety, the funda- 
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mental difficulty still remains as to how we cSi discover ascribing ^rene 
any principle of efficiency in the Universe. Contraries ration to con- 
are mutually impassive, and whatever may be the results 
of the conflict of two of them, such, certainly, cannot ho equivalent 
with motion. Motion must be communicated from some ir dependent 
source. Grant the phenomenon of generation; but what is the cause 
of generation ? And such is tlie force of this difficulty, that it pre- 
sented itself to the minds of the ancient philosophers, as we have 
already seen ; and they were thus compelled, by actual reason, to 
recognise some gradation in their first principles, and the existence 
of one as more dominant than the other. In general, 41. xhegeneru 
however, they fell into the absurdity of advaneing the objection 
existence of a something contrary to what was primary; 
and this inconsistency is avoided by Aristotle, wlio has 
just proved the separate subsistence of a certain First Cause, para- 
mount to every other powder or principle in the Universe. In vain, 
then, are we to look for this, even in the systems of the Supra- 
naturalists : where, for example, will we discover the principle of 
causality in the Ideal hypothesis of Plato, or in the numbers of 
Pythagoras ? Such is not to be found there ; and this, too, amid 
all their needless multiplication of first principles. And, further. 
Nature herself seeks to break loose from the bondage 42. Nature pre- 
fixed upon her by such speculations ; and things them- tests against a 
selves cry out against the increase of their rulers : and tip^icfooiTof” 
thus we find, not merely in the system of luiman primary 
government, but also in the wide kiugaoms of Creation, entities, 
hlie one principle loudly proclaimed, of there being one sovereign^ 
influence that presides over all, and that the dominion of many is not 
wi»at is advantageous either in the physical or social arrangements of 
the world ; and this tnitli is conveyed to us in the well-KJiown line 
from the Iliad : ‘‘ The government of many is not a good thing ; let 
us have one chief ruler amongst us.” 


BOOK XII. 

We now enter upon an analysis of book XII., which, The aim cf 
however, does not contain speculations of equal interest book xil. 
and importance with what has gone before. The chief 
point of interest, however, in it relates to a refutation of the Ideal 
l»ypothesis — more elaborate and more enlarged than that found in 
book I. The first chapter of this book opens with a statement tliat 
the nature of the substance of those objects that fall under the 
notice of our senses has been declared, but that the inquiry proposed 
in the Metaphysics is, as to whether, beside these sensible objects, 
there is in existence a certain Immovable and Eternal Substance or 
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not. This point has been under investigation in tlie closing chap- 
ters of book XL, and the existence of such having been estab- 
lished as a matter of fact, he now proceeds to examine into the 
statements put forward by otlier speculators in relation to this 
Immovable Substance. 

Now there are two leading opinions, Aristotle con- 
ceives, as regards this Substance ; for the existence of 
two sorts of substances are put forward, namely, mathe- 
matical entities, such as numbers, and lines and ideas ; 
and the difference is, that some identify both of these 
together, whereas others constitute them as two distinct genera — 
namely, ideas and mathematical numbers. The first point of in- 
quiry will be respecting these mathematical entities ; as to whether 
they exist at all or not ; and if they do, as to the mode of their 
subsistence. Next, the inquiry will extend itself to the subject 
of ideas, and as to whether numbers constitute substances and first 
principles. 

Now the inquiry in regard of mathematical entities 
posedlnquiry as to whether they subsist in objects that are cogni- 
as regards sarit by the senses, or are in a state of actual separation 
from sensibles; or, supposing that they are found in 
ncilher way, qiiere^ do they exist at all ; or if they do, 
they must subsist after some different mode from either of these. 

4 The non noti-iuherence of mathematical entities 

inherencHf objccts that fall under the notice of our senses, 
mathematical Aristotle considers this to be proved from the non- 
senSe^ divisibility of body and its non-separability from sen- 
sibles. It would, moreover, presuppose separable sur- 
faces, and so forth ; and this multiplication of surfaces, &c., may 
be regarded as an obstruction towards a settlement of the question. 
The same reasoning may be applied to numbers as well as to 
mathematical entities. But a practical refutation of this entire 
theory may be found in astronomy, optics, and harjnonics ; at least, 
in doubts that might be raised in connexion with these sciences ; 
for we might as well, in the case of these, speak of the existence of 
other sensible objects, and other powers of sensation, independent of 
those about which these systems respectively are conversant. And 
besides all this, even supposing this theory about the separate sub- 
sistence of mathematical entities to be true, the very contrary to 
what is usually supposed to take place will in reality happen ; for 
it would be requisite that they should be prior to sensibles, when in 
oint of fact they are subsequent to them. And again, there is the 
ifficulty as to the mode in which these mathematical magnitudes 
would be one, and if they do uot liappen to be one, there will ensue 
dissolution in the case of many of them. To be sure, in a certain 
sense they may be prior; for instance, in definition; but it does not 
follow that things prior in definition should be also prior in substance. 


2. Two 
opinions re- 
specting 
Immovable 
Substance. 
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In chapter iii. we have an assertion made in the 
outset, of the existence of demonstrations and definitions ^specung the 
in the case of sensible mae^nitudes, and this would seem separability of 
to militate against the separability of mathematical 
entities. Certainly this position cannot be established entities, 
by those who regard these mathematical entities from 
the point of view from which they are usually beheld. And this 
reasoning is again confirmed by a reference to harmonics and optics, 
for they do not take cognisance of different objects from those that 
fall within the province of our visual or vocal organs. It must, then, 
be admitted, that if any separation takes place, it is one that is purely 
mental, as is proved by a reference to the sciences of the geometrician 
and the arithmetician. 

In the conclusion of this chapter Aristotle exposes g Aristip- 
the eiTor of supposing that the mathematical sciences pic error in 
are in no way conversant with what is good and with what regard of 
is fair. But an immediate refutation of iliis false view * 

in regard of mathematics may be found in tliis one fact, that it is with 
the most important species of the fair — the ro koXov — namely, of 
order and symmetry, or [)roportion and definition, that all these 
sciences, in the most eminent degree, frame tlieir demonstrations.^ So 
that, from what is contained in both of these chapters, A.ristotle is of 
opinion that we have no reason for contending for the inherence of 
mathematical entities in sensibles ; and if, moreover, they do not involve 
a separable subsistence, it is plain that they do not exist at all, or if 
they do, it must be after some such mode, and, therefore, perhaps 
the plain truth is, they do not exist at all. 

After the demolition of these mathematical entities, ^ chaps iv 
Aristotle next proceocls to attack the Ideal hypothesis of and v. we aii 
Plato, which already has been brought before our notice attack on the 
in book I., yet not witli the same completeness or finish 
as here, though, indeed, most of the arguments found in 
book XII. can be pointed out bkewise in book I. We are not, how- 
ever, to consider them as unworthy of attention because remarks of 
a similar import have already found their place in other parts of the 
Metaphysics ; for, as Mr. Maurice observes,. Aristotle's repetitions 
of himself, or the reports of his different pupils, generally clear away 
many difficulties.’' It is to be also remembered, as Aristotle himself 
states, that in his criticism upon the Ideal theory, he in no wise 
connects the nature of ideas and of numbers together, as was done 
by certain speculators who wished to blend the systems of Plato and 
Pythagoras together. 

In the first place, then, as to the original of the 
Ideal theory, Aristotle considers it to have been a re’actionTgainBt 
mere reaction against the Heraclitics, for the purpose iieraciitisiu. 
of securing the permanence of what those sceptics 
thought to sweep away in their theory of flux. All sensible objects 
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16. Further But, after all, the Idealists put forth arguments to 
inconsistencies prove their theory, which arc entirely insufficient foi 
system of ^ ^ purpose ; nor, indeed, can any of the usual methods 
Plato. advanced for the establishment of their hypothesis be 

demonstrated as competent for such an end. And, moreover, any 
one who chose to apply himself to the subject would be able to 
collect together many impossibilities in reference to an opinion such 
as that aihered to by the Platonists, and quite sufficient to overrule 
its claims upon the acquiescence of the philosophic world. For 
instance, to speak of ideas as the models or paradigms of things is 
quite absurd and silly. And again, how are the ideas substances of 
filings, if they at the same time are allowed by the Platonists to 
subsist separately therefrom, as is admitted by Plato himself, in the 
17 Aristotle’s Bhaedo. But the grand objection against the Ideal 
grand objection hypothesis, and one which the advocates of it can never 
agaiyst the reply to, is that it entirely ignores the efficient prin- 
ea t eory. for that we quite fail to discern anything in it 

like causality ; and what renders the perception of this fundamental 
fallacy in their system the more difficult is, that the Platonists them- 
selves have brought forward their doctrine as the wisest solution 
that has yet been offered of the theory of causation. This last para- 
graph may be regarded as containing the sum and substance of 
Aristotle’s entire attack on the Idealism of Plato, and he now passes 
on to the philosophy of Pythagoras, having completed Ms survey of 
that of Plato in chapter v. 

The speculations which follow in chapter vi. are not 
occu^^ed ’wVt’h interesting and instructive as those which have 

diwus^ioTTs gone before ; for the obscurity is sufficiently dense, 
respecting indeed, wuth which Aristotle discusses the question, «as 
numbets. whether we are to consider numbers as separable 

substances, and the primary causes of things. For example, we are 
favoured with inquiries such as these, — as to there being a difference 
in species between what is primary and consecutive in number, as 
to the effect of this upon monads, in making them incommensurable 
or incomparable one with another, as to the different modes of 
numeration, and the error of confounding ideal and mathematical 
number together, as well as denying the monadic nature of number 
in general, which last dogma was peculiar to the Pythagoreans, and 
formed a difficult peculiar to their philosophy. 

chapter vii. we have a discussion of the question, 
in the subjict ^ whether monads are capable of comparison, or 
of monads in commeusuration, one with another; and it would be 
other^” needless to set down the discussion, which may be 

° examined by a*reference to the chapter itself in the 

Metaphysics ; for it is not what admits of being put in any other 
form more simple, or intelligible, than that which it wears in thai 
place. ^ 
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In chapter viii. we have another curious examination 
into the difference between a number and a monad; a 
difference that must subsist either according to quantity afrainst the 
or according to quality. Aristotle, also, inquires as to 
whether number be finite or infinite, and remarks upon the diffi. 
culties of fi^^g any limit thereto. He also enumerates certain intri- 
cate deductions consequent upon the system of tlie Pythagoreans ; 
and he then boldly challenges them to prove, if they cjuf, their 
Theory of Unity as the substance of things. 

In chapter ix. we have the same sort of investigations 
still carried on; for instance, as to whether number is 21. chap. ix. 
compounded of unity and plurality. And this question funhlT 
is connected with that of the finity or infinity of number, speculations 
exammed into in chapter viii. Having brought these 
discussions to a close, Aristotle sums up his remarks on 
these schools of philosophy at the close of chapter ix. ; and they are 
well worthy of study in the original. He adduces the discordancy 
prevalent amongst the earliest advocates of these theories as the 
plainest indication of their fallacy, and of the confusion which really 
lurked at the bottom of their systems. There was a constant cuneiit 
of vacillation ebbing and flowing throughout their entire philosophy ; 
what one school embraced the other discarded ; and thus, in reality, 
was truth sacrificed to the interests of party. Those 
philosophers, for instance, of this Supranatural school, fchoo^'fofTiuj 
who admitted the existence of matiiematical number, Supranaturai- 
merely did so from a horror of the Ideal theory ; and 
thus unconsciously discarded the element of truth found 
therein. On the other hand, those who were desirous of maintaining 
the tenets of the Idealists as weU as of the Pythagoreans, perceiving 
no mode whereby they could account for the subsistence of mathe- 
matical independent of formal number, have identified both together 
as regards their formal principles ; but, indeed, in point of fact, they 
have entirely abolished mathematical number from their theories, 
which, however peculiar to themselves, are of a wholly unmathe- 
matic^ tendency. After all, Plato is the only philo- ^3 
sopher who argues either correctly or consistently on consistent 
these subjects; and the inconsistencies and falsehood 
discoverable throughout the entire philosophy of the Pythagoreans 
may be considered generally as a positive proof against its truth 
The foundation of this school is improperly laid, — their assumptions 
in the first instance are false; and, as Epicharmus lays down 
correctly enough, “We can never fairly fhake good any assertions 
where our arguments are drawn from principles not fairly esta- 
blished.” This brings the Aristotelian review of the Pytnagoric 
philosophy to its conclusion. 

The end of this book is taken up with a sort of 24. conciusio« 
summary of what has gone before, in reference to the ofUookXii. 
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contains a Platonists and Pythagoreans. Aristotle remarks, as a 
•ummaryre- sort of apology mr his examination of these systems, 
PiatLniVand properly belonged to metaphysics, and, there- 

pythagoric fore, he has thus at some length been induced to dwell 
systems. upon them, to the exclusion of a consideration of mere 

objects of sense ; for these fall outside the province of the meta- 
physician, and within that of the physicist or natural philosopher. 
The great line, too, of demarcation to be drawn across the Supra- 
natural philosophy, is one which subdivides it into two leading 
sections ; one of which contends for the ideas as constituting what 
is supra-scnsual, and the other for the numbers as such. Aristotle, 
accordingly, offers some few remarks in this and the next chapter, 
as regards the Idealistic hypothesis, and as regards the advocates of 
number ; that is, not formal number, which he has already examined, 
but purely mathematical number. This discussion is reserved for the 
last Dook of the Metaphysics. 


BOOK XIII. 


1. Aim of 
book XIXI. 


We come now to book XIII. {al. XIV.), which brings 
the Metaphysics to its close ; and though some of the 
speculations therein are devoid of interest, yet the 
chapters on the existence of good in the world are well worthy of 
our careful study ; for they diffuse much light around the rest of th(i 
speculations of the Stagyrite, especially the character of his theolo- 
2. Chap. i. on gical system, properly so called. Chapter i. of this 
contrariety Dook is taken up with ail examination of the relation 

subsisting between cont rariety and causation ; and the 
^ ^ ‘ student is referred to the text itself for information on 

this topic, which is treated of with such obscurity as to make Tgylor 
believe that Aristotle was not expressing here his own genuine senti- 
ments. Such as they are, however, they may be better understood by 
a reference to the commentaries of Syrianus, to be found in Brandis, 
and a translation of which is given in Taylor. 

Chapter ii. opens ivith the discussion of a very impor 
tant question, as to whether we can predicate composi- 
tion of things that are eternal, or whether the consider- 
ation of tilings eternal as composite natures would not, 
in point of reality, ignore their existence altogether. 
And, further, for the decision of this question he appeals to a prin- 
ciple already established as to the essential nature of the Eternal 
4 . Our know- Substance consisting in energy. This leads him to an 
ledge of “non- examination into our knowledge of the “non-ens,^* sug- 
gested by a quotation from the writings of Parmenides; 
and from this he passes on to inquire how entity can constitute 


8. Chap. ii. 
regarding 
things eternal, 
viewed as com- 
posite natures. 
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plurality, or how relatives are plural. In fact, in general, it may be 
stated that this inquiry in regard of plurality extends itself to the 
other categories. And the chapter concludes with the investigation 
of the grounds, if any, for the subsistence of numbers, whether ideal 
or mathematical. 

In chapter iii. we have a sort of sketch of the 5. chap. iii. 
several systems prevalent amongst the advocates for regarding 
numbers as the substance of things. Some, for in- 
stance, identify ideas with numbers ; soma again, identify numbers 
with things ; and, again, some identify matnematical natures with 
number; and we also are presented with a brief review of these 
systems, which takes up the entire of this chapter. In g. chap. iv. as 
chapter iv., which contains a portion of what obviously regards tiie t 6 
belongs to chapter iii., we have a most remarkable sub- 
ject of inquiry touched upon; namely, how we are to account for 
the existence of what plainly meets uS on every side, viz. the Good — 
the TO ayadov. Various systems have been put forth on this vital 
question ; but they may be reduced to two, namely, those on the one 
liand who maintain the antecedence of the to ayadov as an efficient 
principle ; and ^011 tlie other, those who would make it out to be 
nothing else than a mere restJt in the way of natural and necessary 
development. This, undoubtedly, is the statement to be found in the 
fourth chapter of this book ; and the student will be reminded of tlie 
identity of this controversy with that which has been perpetuated 
from tlie age of Aristotle downwards to our own. Ans- a • ♦ 
totle adduces the authority of the Magi, and of the su^orts hfs 
Sages, the Sophoi,^ of antiquity to support the theory of theory about 
the antecedence of the good, and of its being a para- {)yVJeftu?:ru-e 
naount principle of Creation. And in support of the to antiquity, 
same, he appeals to the systems of the aucient poets, 
who likewise agreed with the Magi, as is evidenced in their assigning 
the sovereignty amongst their first principles, not to such negations 
as Chaos or Night, but to Jupiter, whom they recognised as a source 
of positive dominion. We have also in this chapter an examination 
into the relation between the ro ayadov and the rd ev. And that the 
former does not, nor cannot, constitute the latter is illustrated by an 
appeal to the Ideal Theory. 

in chapter v. we have a discussion as to the conse- g v. re- 

quences of a non-classification of the Good — the specting the rd 
TO ayadov — amongst first principles, and it chiefly turns principle 
on the fallacy of supposing the less perfect to be antece- 
dent to what is more perfect. Also, Aristotle inquires as to the 
mode after which numbers consist from first principles, wliether by 
mixture, or composition, or as a thing springs from seed. This leads 
to a denial of the substantive character of numbers, and an asser- 

(1) This was the designation for scientific men previous to the age of Pythagoras, 

was the first to be styled a “ philosopher.” Vide Diog. Laertius, Introduction. 
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tion of the vagueness prevalent as to the mode of their causality. 

9 . Chap. vi. the next chapter, which is the last, continues a 

experimental discussion of the Same topic, and tests the validity of 
fallacy of the theories about numbers as causes, by examining 

Pythagoric some of the instances that have been brought forward 
num^rs!^ supporters of this system, and exposing the ab- 

surdity of the same. Chapters v. and vi. are well 

worthy of attention ; as they touch upon certain departments of 
speculation of the most vital importance, and the interest in which 
continues unabated to the present day. 

10. Aim of the Having thus brought this Analysis to its termination, 
^regoing the hope is expressed that it may prove of assistance to 

naysis. ^ students desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
metaphysical system of Aristotle. The plan pursued has been 
to endeavour to show the thread of connexion that runs through 
the Metaphysics, to explain the doctrines from time to time laid 
down there, and in general to discover as far as possible the drift and 
tendency of the entire Treatise. And all this seems more attainable by 
Bekker’s arrangement of the several books, which has been followed, 
than that which has been proposed by Dr. Gillies, probably in imitation 
of Petiti,‘ and censured by Taylor,^ with every possible*show of reason. 

11. Transcend- From the Analysis it may be seen that the aim of the 

Stagyrite is eminently transcendental, and the whole 
e ap ysics. ^ ig based on the supposition of the existence 

of a something that is capable of and actually involves a separable 
subsistence, independent of and superior to those objects that 
fall under the notice of our senses. And it is through the prin-* 
ciple of causation that we are enabled to ascend upwards to this 
supra-sensual substance ; and, therefore, we may observe the con- 
stant struggle of Aristotle, in his metaphysical system, to dissipate 
the obscuritv that hung around the principle of efficiency in the philo- 
sophic world. This is quite apparent in his review of the Greek 
philosophy, in his elucidation of the relation between matter and 
form and between energy and capacity, and in his mode of refuting 
the Ideal Hypothesis of Plato. Still, however, his asse^ 
tion ot the necessity of the existence of a certain supra- 
sensual substance may fall very far short of a demon- 
stration of God’s existence ; and the examination of this 
point, of how far Aristotle had advanced in the develop- 
ment of his theological system, may form not an unsuitable conclusion 
to the foregoing interpretation of his Ontology. 

13. Incon- appeared from several portions of this 

•latency of Analysis,® that whenever he has ventured to do so, the 
Aristotle in his mention of questions strictly theological is made by 

pi’oposed arrangement is given by Blakesley. 
ill If* . Introduction to his translation of the Metaphysics 
13) For instance, book I. chap, i., book V. chap. u.. and elsewhere 


12. Does this 
amount to 
an assertion 
of God’s 
existence f 
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Aristotle with tlie utmo^ coldness, and that nowhere e f t 
in the whole Treatise does he manifest that interest trStinent of 
for such subjects which we should expect to find Theology, 
in a writer who really thought — as the Stagyrite did — that the pro- 
vinces of Theology and Metaphysics intersected each other, nay, 
occupied common ground. And this apathy for religious speculation 
is, perhaps, the more inconsistent in Aristotle, because he not merely 
in the very outset of the Treatise aeknowledges that Theology is an 
interchangeable term with Metaphysics, but that it is the former that 
imparts such dignity tc the latter, and tliat sheds such lustre around 
it as a science; so that the same complaint lies against the Meta- 
physics as against the Ethics, namely, the absence of the religious 
element from both. 


As to the absence of the religious element from ^ 
the ethical system of Aristotle, the student is referred absence of the 
to a Preface to “ Selections from the Greek Text of the religious 
Nicomachean Ethics,” written by Dr. Eitzgerald, the AnTtotie^”' 
present Bishop of Cork, at a tinte when he filled the Ethics, 
chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 

Nothing can be more eloquent than this short dissertation on the 
advantages to be derived from a study of Aristotle’s ethical writings ; 
and whilst the merits of his moral system are ably pointed out, at 
the same time are exposed its defects, as tlie work of a mind not 
impregnated with “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” The perusal of tliis 
treatise is recommended as a guide towards the formation of a correct 
judgment on the point in question, as well as “ Essays on some of the 
Peculiarities of the Cliristian Religion,” Essay I. sections 3, 4, 5, 6.^ 


The absence of the religious element, however cul- 
pgible in the Ethics, is in the Metaphysics an omission 
the .more flagrant, because, though Aristotle might Metaphysics 
have answered such an objection in the case of liis fnconfistent 
Ethics by saying that the object there was merely the * ^ 
enumeration of those practical duties that rest on man’s social and 
individual nature, to the exclusion of anything in itself supra-mun- 
dane, yet no such apology is open for him in the case of his Meta- 
physics. Here he had the most ample opportunity for developing 
liis theological system ; he must have felt how he was called upon to 
do so from the relations which he confessed as subsisting between 


Metaphysics and Theology, to such an extent as that the latter in its 
importance quite overshadows the former. We look in vain, how- 
ever, for an^ything like an adequate treatment of this subject, and the 
meagre outlines, therefore, which he has furnished us in this depart- 
ment, are the only data that we have to go upon in the formation of 
our opinions as to what Aristotle’s precise notions on the Nature ot 
God were, viewed in relation to the character of His Divine govern- 
ment over men as their supreme and moral Ruler. 


(1) By the present Archbishop of Dublin. 
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16. How far A.S to Aristotle’s notions about the Nature of God,* 
Aristotle’s the foregoing Analysis shows us what may be learned 
theology goes, Tlieology seems to stop here, and 

there is no further amplification of the fact of God’s existence into 
the various relations in which that fact stands to man himself, and 
into the various duties of love, and gratitude, and obedience, which 
necessarily are suggested to a religious or even thinking mind on the 
mention of it. And on account of Aristotle’s silence as regards the 
moral government of God, and his Divine Providence over the world, 
in connexion with his First Cause, has he been stigmatized with the 
brand of Atheism. 

17 General Controversies, however, concerning the Stagy- 

oniissf^m the i^ite’s Theology, this very circumstance lias been over- 
controversy looked ; and admirers of the genius of Aristotle, from a 
totie’8 atheism, knowledge of his works, have been unable to restrain 
their indignation at the accusations of Atheism, — from 
persons perhaps who have never studied his writings, — ‘that have been 
hurled from all quarters upon the liead of this remarkable man. 
The rancour shown on either side would obviously have been mode- 
rated had both parties perceived the lurking ambiguity of the word 
Atheism, and a strict definition of that term might perhaps be the 
means of creating a perfect coincidence of opinion on the subject. 

Now, bearing this in mind, let us try and see how the case stands. 
As far as the Metaphysics are concerned, let us try to discover 
whether there may not be one sense in which Aristotle is, and 
another in which he is not, an atheist ; and whether the latter accep- 
tation may not be the one espoused by the advocates, and the former 
by the enemies, of the Stagyrite’s philosophy. 

is Can Ar Now, from the foregoing Analysis, as already stated, 

totie’s account plain Aristotle’s assertion of a supra-sensual sub- 
of God free stance ; (he makes the existence of this substance 

inlputation^o^f argument for tiie necessity of there being such a 
atheism? science as Metaphysics;) but by his distinguishing 
Physics from Metaphysics, and efesignating the chief 
division of the latter as Theology, he obviously makes his description 
of this substance to constitute his Theology, that is, his account of 
God. The question, then, among theologians, is, or rather ought to 
be, as to whether we are to accept such an account from Aristotle of 
God’s Nature, and at the same time to consider this account as suffi- 
cient to release the Stagyrite from the imputation of being an 
atheist. 

19 Aristotle’s I'rom the A^ery start, indeed, in the Metaphysics, we 
First Cause? * Can discover the transcendental tendency of Aristotle’s 
philosophy ; we can observe how in his searching foi 
causes, in their utmost generalisation, he does so in subservience tc 


(i) The student should above all consult the Fabrlcii Delectus, chap. 8, UL 
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the interests of Ontology ; we can see how he embraces such causes 
as are competent to solve the phenomena of design, and regularity, 
and excellence. We perceive liim, too, ascending from these causes 
upwards to a First Cause, and this First Cause we find him arraying 
in many of the distinctive attributes ascribed by us to God. 

Let us further, however, examine as to what de- 
velopment this notion of God's existence receives at connect this 
Aristotle's hands, and whether he builds thereupon F^st Cause 
the reality of 00*6 ’s providence over us as our Creator ©f 
and moral Governor ; and we will discover that such a Providence ? 
search will be made in vain, and that there is no trace- 
able connexion between his notion of a First Cause, and our depen- 
dence upon that First Cause, as his creatures, and the subjects of 
his dominion. Now, all that can be found is merely a demonstra- 
tion — partly a priori^ and partly a posteriori — of the existence of a 
First Cause, together with a short delineation of the nature of that 
cause, and its mode of operation. The truth seems to be this, that 
Aristotle, even as a theologian, did not really feel himself called 
upon to go any further than he had done ; and, accordingly, in the 
non-formation of a system of moral and providential government upon 
the fact of God’s existence, the Stagyrite displays no consciousness 
of iiis being guilty of a sad omission. And the cause of 21. The reason 
all this arose from the peculiar constitution of his mind, of ids not 
wliicli, impatient of being curbed by received opinions, 
would have appeared following in the beaten track of other inquirers, 
if he had attenqited anything further beyond the mere statement of 
God's existence as the logical conclusion from premises already 
established. And this is exemplified in the fact, that Aristotle's 
tseatment of Theology was characterised by a violent swing from the 
system of his master, Plato — a remark, indeed, that is applicable to his 
entire philosophy. Aristotle viewed Theology physically, in contra- 
distinction to Plato, who viewed Physics theologically ; and there- 
fore it is, that so broad a line may be drawn between the Academy 
and the Peripatetics ; between the warm aspirations of the one 
after an ideal perfection, compared with the icy ratiocinations of the 
others. 

Thus we may, from this, understand how it has come 
to pass, that Aristotle should have been recognised as totie has been 
an atheist. Does not he, one of his defenders would say, 
acknowledge the existence of a first intelligent Cause ? 

Does not he, moreover, array this First Cause in many of the 
Divine attributes P How, then, can he be regarded as an atheist ? 
Simply, the assailant would reply, because he omits to enlarge 
upon the idea of God, and elucidate His relation to us here in 
the world, as the Lord of this earth, and the supreme Buler of th# 
Universe. 
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The sum comes to this, then, as has been already 
atheiSn^deter- observed, that the wisest course far for the assailants 
minabie by a and defenders of Aristotle to pursue on the question of 
the word Theology, would be to settle beforehand what they 

Ath^st. mean by the word Atheist ; and thereby both parties will 

discover that in a certain sense Aristotle is, and in a cer- 
tain sense that he is not, an atheist. If we mean by an atheist one 
who denies the existence of a perfect intelligence subsisting of itself, 
and eternal therefore in its essence, and the cause of aT things else, 
Aristotle can hardly be called an atheist in this sense. If, on the 
other hand, we mean by an atheist one who ignores the reality of 
God’s moral government, one who strips God of those attributes that 
vital and practical religion rest upon, one who robs the fact of God’s 
existence of its vivifying element for us in producing holiness, — if, in 
short, we mean by an atheist one who, though he may allow the bare 
existence of a First Cause, yet invests that First Cause with none of 
those Divine characteristics that adorn it as a proper object of wor- 
ship, and one to be propitiated by prayer, in s?^cA an acceptation of 
the term most indfubitably must Aristotle be acknowledged an 
atheist. 

24. This Now this may be considered a fair statement of the 

question question of the Stagyrite’s theology; but whatever 
refwence to^he inclined to adopt, the study of the 

Me 1 :aphysics. ^ Metaphysics is indispensable towards the formation of a 

sound judgment on this question. And it is in reference 
to the Metaphysics chiefly that the controversy about his atheism has 
been handled in the foregoing, and hardly any account has been taken 
of other parts of his works which might be noticed as confirmations 
of what has been laid down above. All dogmatism has been avoided, 
the subject has been discussed without cringing under the prmudices 
of either party in the controversy, and no more is needful to be said 
beyond addressing a few words of caution to all disputants on such 
a question. 

25. Certain All persons, then, who engage in such a controversy, 

cautions set should be cautious of the injustice of affixing the stain 
coiXict of Atheism to the memory of one living before the time 

controversy of that God “ became flesh and dwelt amongst us,” because, 
tion forsooth, we cannot find him forming an equally ade- 

quate idea of the Nature of God witn ourselves, upon 
whom has rolled such a flood of light as to the Divine perfection, 
“ by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished 
death, and hath brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel.” Again, we should remember that a Pagan’s belief in the 
immortality of the soul is beside the question of his atheism, because 
a heathen might have maintained the truth of God’s existence 
without a simultaneous assertion of the reality of a future state of 
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rewards and punisliments. Eurtlier, tlie doctrine of tlie eternity ol 
the world,^ with Aristotle at least, does not clash with a belief in the 
existence of God ; nay, however paradoxical such an assertion may 
appear, this dopna might be urged as one of the arguments in 
favour of the Theism oi Aristotle. Again, wc shcidd not overlook 
the utter incompatibility of a system of atheism with a system of 
incorporealism ; and therefore, in all disputes of this kind, we should 
be careful to settle beforehand how far the ancient writer whose 
atheism is under examination may be proved to acknowledge the 
reality of an incorporeal substance. And lastly, we should endeavour 
perfectly to understand in what sense it is that the ancient author, 
whose tneological opinions we are trying to ascertain, employs the word 
“ whetner as a term to designate one dominative principle La 

the Universe, or as a mere generic name designed as an appellation 
for whatsoever is supra-sensual or transcendental in its nature. 

It may likewise be of service to the student to read 
the Logics of Aristotle along with his Metaphysics: not 
but that they are two distinct sciences in themselves, studied with 
This assertion, however, is not acquiesced in by all, for 
it is controverted by Bacon and liittcr ; though, on the 
other hand, its truth is affirmed by Kant, and Thompson, and Manscl, 
and, above all, by Aristotle himself, who takes the earliest opportunity, 
in the Metaphysics, to apprise his readers how that tlic subject that 
he is there introducing to their notice, is one which lias been as v/ell 
neglected by other speculators as hitherto unexplored by himself. 
Many of the terms recurring in the Metaphysics are explained in the 
Contraries, the Topics, and the Treatise on Interpretation, e. g. ovaia, 
Xoyos, Kivrjijis, anocpaoris^ Kard0acrt9, and so fortn. Again, the subject 
of Demonstration (SfiVi/vo-i?) is treated of in the first book of the 
Pffeterior Analytics, as well as that of Media, and of First Principles 
(apxai). And in book ii. of this same Treatise wc have an examma- 
tion into the nature and grounds of scientific knowledge. Instances 
of reference of this kind, however, have been pointed out, from time 
to time, in sufficient abundance, in the notes of the translation ; and 
the student is here merely reminded of the importance of prosecuting 
this conmarison for himself. The only available Translation of the 
Logical Treatises is that by Mr. Owen, in Bohn’s Classical Library — 
a translation that deserves to be mentioned for its accuracy and the 
clearness with which the work is put before an English reader by 
means of the marginal notes. 

All that remains now is to point out, extrinsic to 27. collateral 
Aristotle’s works, some collateral studies with the subjects 01 
Metaphysics. There may, therefore, be mentioned, as 
useful for such a purpose. Archbishop Whately’s ^ 

Logic, bock ii. chap, v.; book iv. chaps, i. and iu; together with Ih:- 

(1) The student is referred to Dr. Clarke on “The Being and Attributes of Cod * 
iu the proof of his third Proposition, p 31 London eoitioo. 
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A.ppendix of Ambiguous Terms, Capable, Possible, Impossible, 
Necessary, Truth, Cause, aud Experience : Sir William Hamilton’s 
Dissertations — 1. on the Philoso^y of the Unconditioned — 4 :. on 
Logic— ^6. on Idealism ; and his Essay on the Study of Mathematics : 
Pr. Hampden’s (Bishop of Hereford) Lectures on Scholastic Philo- 
sophy, Lectures i. and ii. : Kant’s Critique ^ of Pure Beason, Tran- 
-■scenaental Dialectic, book ii. chap, iii.; Transcendental Doctrine of 
Method, chap, iii.: Cudworth’s Intellectual System, book i.: Dr. 
Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, book i. ; book iii. 
chaps, ii. iii. iv. ; book vi. ch^. v. ; book ix. chap, vi ; Mansel’s Prole- 
gomena, chaps. V. and ix. ; Thompson’s Laws of Thought, part iv. ; 
and Tennemann’s History of Philosophy, translated in Bohn’s Philo- 
logical Library, a book that no student should be without. 

28. Works works more immediately conversant with ^s- 

more imme- totle, I would suggest the article Aristotle in Smith’s 
diateiy bearing Dictionary of Greek Biography, Blakesley’s Life of 
on ns 0 e, ^jstotle, Thomas Stanley in his History of Philosophy, 

? art vi.. Bitter’s Philosophy, vol. iii. chaps, i. ii. (Morrison’s 
'ranslation), and Buhle, in the dissertations prefixed to his e^tion of 
the ** Organon.” 2 As to commentators, I have been chiefly indebted 
to Thomas Aquinas and Augustinus Niplms, and most especially to a 
selection from the ancient commentators, made by Brandis in his 
“ Scholia in Aristotelem.” As to works antagonistic to 
nis^tiTto him. Aristotle, the student, if such be within his reach, may 
consult “ Patricii Discussiones Peripateticse, yols. iii. and 
cv. Petri Gassendi Exercitationes Paradox! cro Adversus Aristoteleos 
and also a curious little book of Peter Bamus, “ Aristotelicse Ani- 
madversiones,” in which he attacks the Metaphysics by name ; also 
the “Enchhidion Metaphysicum ” of Henricus More.^ 

In general, however, as a companion to the study*bf 
rfee’^^An^ysis. f^c Metaphysics must be mentioned Mr. Maurice’s 
Analysis of them in the “ Cyclopsedia MetropoUtana,” an 
analysis to which I must acknowledge myself deeply indebted ; and 
I take this opportunity of recommending it — ^though but a very 
short treatise — to all students desirous of mastering the difficulties 
and piercing into the spirit of the ontological system of Aristotle. 

(n Translated in “Bohn’s Philosophical Library.” 

(2) This edition of Aristotle’s works by Buhle was never completed, consequent 
on the loss of the requisite materials in the burning of Moscow. This may be 
lamented as one of the greatest losses classical learning could have sustained ; and 
In no portion of Aristotle’s works would Buhle’s labours have been more acceptable 
and useful than in the Metaphysics. 

(3) Also the 15th book of Eusebius’ Evang. Praepar. 

% 
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METAPHYSICS* OF ARISTOTLE. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 

All men by nature are actuated with the desire i. Man’s na- 
of knowledge, 2 and an indication of this is the ind 

Igve of the senses ; for even, irrespective of a proof thereof, 
their utility, are they loved for their own sakcs;*^ and pre- 

^ This terra Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. I.) considers as equivalent 
with aupranatural ; but others, as significant merely of the accidental 
position of the present treatise after the Physics It is said to have been 
firet used by Andronicus of Rhode.s, who, out of the materials employed 
in compiling the Physics, set down after them, and designated as “ rd /ufrd 
rd (pvffiKo.,'* whatever he found un.suited for insertion there. Clemens, ' 
however, is supported in his view by an anonymous Greek commentator, 
whom PatriciuB has translated into Latin, and styles Philoponus ; his 
words are as follow, — Mcrd rd (ftvaiKa iTriyfypaTrrai i] irpayiMmla ow Kurd 
roi> Trpdyixaros aWd Kark rd^iv rris dvayi/Jjaews 5iaAc»/a/3aj/6t 
ydip irepl dpxuv. 

2 This, probably, is what Cicero means when he says, in the De 
Ofl&ciis, I. 4, — “ In primisque hominis est propria veri inquisitio atque 
investigatio.” The assertion, however, that all men desire know* 
ledge, has been objected to, on the ground that in some this desire is 
wholly absent ; but this absence merely amounts to a suppression of 
the natural desire from various causes ; e.g. want of leisure for intei- 
leptual pursuits, constitutional las5ines.s, voluptuous habits. This natunil 
craving for knowledge leads to a concentration of individual aVnlities 
on particular studies, and thus to a subdivision of intellectual labour. 
Aristotle omits to notice hero the connexion between this desire an<l 
our social capacities, which ensures the mutual communication between 
mankind of their mental and scientific discoveries. Yide Stewart, s 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy, part II. sect* iii. 

^ Aristotle thus assigns two reasons for our love of the senses, 
their utility, and their being sources of knowledge; or, as Ihoma® 
Aquinas expresses it, “in quantum sunt utiles ac cognoscitivL” 

S 
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eminently above the rest, the sense of sight. For not only 
for practical purposes, but also when not intent on doing 
anything, we choose the power of vision in preference,^ so 
to say, to all the rest of the senses. And a cause of this is 
the following, — that this one of the senses particularly enables 
us to apprehend 2 whatever knowledge it is the inlet of, and 
that it makes many distinctive® qualities manifest. 

* Aristotle’s reasoning amounts to this. Man loves knowledge, and 
loves the senses, therefore, for their own sakes ; that is, so far forth as 
they are the inlets of knowledge, and, consequently, the sense of sight 
for the cause he assign^. The elevation of this sense above the others 
was in accordance with the notions of the old philosophers, and of the 
scholastics ; and this superiority was grounded on the immediateness 
of the perceptions afforded by the organ of vision, compared with 
the others which came in through a medium. This notion is discarded 
by the moderns. All the senses, as such, are equally the sources ot 
knowledge, as is most satisfactorily proved by Brown, and with much 
originality too, in his Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 11. chaps. 
2i), 30. 

2 MaXi/rra ^juay iroiei ypcapiCeiy. This I take it to be the sense of these 
words. Taylor renders them thus, — “it, especially, of the rest makes 
us to know something but in this translation the force of rl is quite 
lost ; whereas it is preserved in Bessarion’s interpretation, who for the 
Greek rl has the Latin “quicquam.” Taylor evidently did not consult 
the Cardinal’s version. There is another sense which the words could 
possibly bear, namely, — “that the sense of sight is particularly instru- 
mental in furnishing us with whatever knowledge we have;” and this 
would make Aristotle, as stated in the foregoing note, fall into the 
vulgar error of the old philosophers, — that all knowledge originally 
came in through the organ of vision. This, indeed, seems to hiA^e 
been the sense put upon these words by the scholastics, as appears 
from the objections that were made against Aristotle’s assertion by his 
commentators in the Middle Ages; namely, that, as Augustine Niphus 
puts the objection, our tactual organs and the remaining senses were, 
in AD equal degree, sources of information. 

If I were to suggest an emendation of the text as it stands in 
Bekker, following soipe MSS., I should leave out the particle tI alto- 
gether, and render the passage thus, — “ it, the sense of sight, enables ua 
to acquire the greatest amount of knowledge.” And this would be sup- 
ported by the old Latin version, which Thomas Aquinas has preserved, 
and which renders the words, simply, “maxime facit cognoscere.’* 
Aquinas, however, does not seem to think that fxiKiara refers to the 
quantity of the knowledge afforded, but its quality; he renders it by the 
word “ perfectissime,” and styles the sense of sight as “ apiritualior,” 
compared with the other senses. Vide foregoing note. 

® Much distinctive infofmation flows in through the inlet of the 
tense of sight. On the value of this sense, compared with the others, 
vide Brown, in his remarks on the organ of vision, Philos ophy of the 
Human Mind, vol. 11. 
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By nature then, indeed, are animals formed en- 2. Different a* 
do wed with sense ; but in some of them memory^ fJJ®* 
is not innate from sense, and in others it is. brute creation, 
And for this reason are these possessed of more feren^order^if 
foresight, as well as a greater aptitude for disci- development, 
pline, than those which are wanting in this faculty of memory. 
Those furnished with foresight, indeed, are yet without the 
capability of receiving instruction, whatever amongst them 
are unable to understand the sounds they hear; as, for in- 
stance, bees, and other similar tribes of animals ; but those 
are capable of receiving instruction as many as, in addition 
to memory, are provided with this sense also. 

The rest, indeed, subsist then through impres- 3 comparison 
sions^ and the operations of memory, but share between men 
experience in a slight degree ; whereas the human 
race pxists by means of art also and the powei*8 of reasoning. 

Now, experience accrues to men from memory; 4. The different 
for repeated acts of memory about the same man^know-^'^* 
thins: done constitute the force of a single ex- fed^e, and their 
perience : and experience seems to be a thing lopment. 
almost similar to science and art. 

> That memory is a distinct faculty in man, much less in brutes, is 
denied by Browu ; but that what we term memory in the human 
species is found in brutes, is shown by Locke in the instance of birds, 
after a few attempts, learning to warble particular airs of music. 

2 iPayrcurlais. Taylor translates this word “phantasy,” which conveys 
little or no meaning at all, and is conceived in defiance of ipat'raala 
being in the plural number. It is not, however, quite so easy to deter- 
mine the meaning of this word in the . philosophic works of the 
ancients. In the present case, Aristotle seems to mean those ideas 
that are conveyed into the minds of animals by means of their rc]>re- 
sentative power. This word occurs frequently in the writings of Sextus 
Empincus, — in the Pyrrhonian Institutes, and in his treatise. Contra 
Mathematicos ; but in the Latin version we have it translated merely 
“ phantasia,” Quinctilian, in his interpretation of the word (pavracrla, 
uses the following language, — “ per quas imagines rerum absentum ita 
repraesentantur animo ut eaa cernere oculis ac praesentes habere 
videamur.” Quinctilian thus inqjroves on Cicero’s translation, who 
renders it by “visum” in various places, and by “visionem” in the 
Lucullua. Plutarch’s exposition of the word, in the De Placitis, is 
curious : he derives ipauraaia from <^c5y, because, as light proves its 
own existence, and that of the things it illustrates, so <pavra<rla brings 
itself to light, and is constructive of itself. Thomas Aquinas, in his Com- 
mentary, defines <pa.vr curia thus : “quse est motus factus a sensu secundum 
9«tum ; ” which reminds ua of Hobbes’ definition of sensation itself. 

u 2 
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5 . The geneia- But soience and art result unto men by mean^ 

■Sence experience; for experience, indeed, as Polm 

experience. sscith, and correctly so,^ has produced art, but 
inexperience, chance. But an art comes into being when, 
out of many conceptions of experience, one universal opinion 
is evolved with respect to similar cases. For, indeed, to 
entertain the opinion that this particular remedy has been 
of service to Callias, while labouring under this particular 
disease, as well as to Socrates, and so individually to many, 
this is an inference of experience; but that it has been con- 
ducive to the health of all, — such as have been defined 
according to one species, — while labouring under this disease, 
as, for instance, to the phlegmatic, or the choleric, or those 
sick of a burning fever, this belongs to the province of art. 

6. The compa- As regards, indeed, practical purposes, ^ there- 
with e^xp^e*-^ fore, experience seems in no wise to differ from 
rience.in regard art ; pay, cvcu we SCO the experienced com- 
of practice. passing their objects more effectually than those 
who possess a theory ^ without the experience. But a cause of 
this is the following — that experience, indeed, is a knowledge 
of singulars, whereas art, of universalis ; but all things in the 
doing, and all generations, are concerned about the singular : 
for he whose profession it is to practise medicine, does not 
restore man to health save by accident, but Callias, or Socrates, 
or any of the rest so designated, to whom it happens to be 
a man. If, therefore, any one without the experience is 
furnished with the principle, and is acquainted with the 
universal, but is ignorant of the singular that is involved 
therein, he will frequently fall into error in the case of his 
medical treatment ; for that which is capable of cm'e is rather 
the singular. 

But, nevertheless, we are of opinion that, at least, knowledge 

' This assertion is put into the mouth of Polus in the Georgias of 
Plato. Vide Bipont Ed. vol. IV. p. 7. , 

* np(k fjiei/ ovK rd wpaTTeiy : in these words, as Alexander Aphrodisi- 
ensis remarks, Aristotle demonstrates that knowledge is a thing more 
honourable than action, in order to show that wisdom, being involved 
in knowledge, and not in practice, is likewise itself, on that account, 
more worthy of respect. 

® The word \6yos, which I have here translated “ theory,” occurs fi*e- 
quently throughout the Metaphysics, and in various senses ; such aa the 
♦‘principle of a thing,” “a definition,’' ‘^a sentonce,” &o. 
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and understanding appertain to art rather than 7. xhe tuperi- 
experience; and we reckon artists more wise than e^plrienco 
the experienced, inasmuch as wisdom is the con- regard of know, 
comitant of all philosophers rather in propcition ^®*^®** 
to their knowledge. 

But this is so because some, indeed, are aware g Threefold 
of the cause, and some are not. For the expe- proof of tht*; 
rienced, indeed, know that a thing is so, but they knowledge® of 
do not know wherefore it is so; but others — I cause, 
mean the scientific — are acquainted with the wherefore and 
the cause. Therefore, also, we reckon the chief artificers in 
each case to be entitled to more dignity, and to the repu- 
tation of superior knowledge, and to be more wise than the 
handicraftsmen, because the former are acquainted with the 
causes of the things that are being constructed; whereas the 
latter produce things, as certain inanimate things do, indeed ; 
yet these perform their functions unconsciously, — as the fire 
when it burns. Things indeed, therefore, that are inanimate, 
by a certain constitution of nature, perform each of these 
their functions, but the handicraftsmen through habit ; inas- 
much as it is ' not according as men are practical that they 
are more wise, but according as they possess the reason of 
a thing, and understand causes. 

And, upon the whole, a proof of a person’s ggcondiy, in * 
Jiaving knowledge is even the ability to teach the ability to 
and for this reason we consider art, rather than 
experience, to be a science ; for artists can, whereas the handi- 
craftsmen cannot, convey instruction. 

And further, we regard none of the senses to 
be wisdom, although, at least, these are the cause nense, in 
most decisive sources of knowledge about singu- tion^to*^scfe 51 ce, 
lars : but they make no aflinnation of the where- jays nothing of 
fore in regard of anything, — as, for example, why 
fire is hot, but only the fact that it is hot. 

Therefore, 2 indeed, is it natural for the person 9. speculative 
who first discovers any art whatsoever, beyond rather than 

* This is what Socrates means in the Alcibiades Primus, when he 
Bays, fjSrf Tiva fVSes crotpdv Stiovu d^vydrovura volritrat &Woy cro<p6v S-irep 
abrSsi T>ipont Ed. vol. V. p. 35. 

* Aristotle here shows the paths through which men must travel 
intothis ** wisdom,” or first philosopl y ; and for this purpose adduc**! 
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Thi di from these characteristics the scientific know- 

the appiica-™ ledge of all things must needs be found in him 
especially who possesses the universal 
the present scienccj^ for this person, in a manner, knows all 
science. things that are subjects of it. But, also, the most 

difficult nearly for men to know are the things that are 
especially universal, for they are most remote from the 
senses. But the most accurate of the sciences are those 
respecting things that are primary, in the most eminent sense 
of the word ; for those from fewer principles are more accu- 
rate than those said to be from addition, as arithmetic than 
geometry.^ But, also, that science, without doubt, is more 
adapted towards giving instruction, at least, which speculates 
about causes; for those do afford instruction who assign the 
causes in regard of each individual thing. Now, under- 
standing and scientific knowledge, for their own sakes, most 
especially reside in the science of that which is most par- 
ticularly fitted for being scientifically known. For he who 
selects scientific knowledge, for its own sake, will especially 
choose that which is preeminently science; but such is that 
which is the science of that which is particularly fitting as an 
object of scientific knowledge, and particularly fitting as objects 
of scientific knowledge are first principles and causes ; for on 
account of these, and by means of these, are the other objects 
of knowledge capable of being made known : but not these by 
means of those things that are subordinate to them. Moi 
fit for preeminence likewise amongst the sciences, and fit for 
preeminence ^ in preference to that which is subservient, is 
the science which communicates the knowledge of that on 
account of which each thing is to be done; but this con- 


« Greek philosophy it was styled (ro<^la, or 

wisdom,” and its cultivators, <to^oi, or “wise men;” and the term 
philosopher was first applied to Pythagoras. This change, no doubt, be- 
to eued a corresponding change in men’s mode of thought; for thereby 
im e eraent hitherto undiscovered was brought into notice, — namely, the 
relation of our emotions to scientific investigations, 

subornation Ln ^**^®ti.*'* works which recognises this 

i>hia ancillse sciences ; viz. cum moralis philoso- 

VII. 4 theologiam suppleat.” De Augm. 
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stitutes the good in each particular, but, in general, that 
which is the best in ever}'^ nature. 

From all, therefore, that has been stated, „ ^ . 

, , « n , . T 1 . 3. Conclusion 

the sought-for appellation lights upon the same fronri the fore- 
science ; for it is necessary that this be a science 
speculative of first principles and of causes, for science of 
the good, also, viewed as a final cause, is one from 
amongst our classified list of causes. 

But that the science under investigation is not ^ , 

a science employed in producing,^ is evident from a science wis- 
the case of those who formed systems of philo- actTv^bm^pe- 
sophy in the earliest ages. For from wonder men, cuiative— proof 
both now and at the first, began to philoso- ’ 

phize, having felt astonishment originally at the things which 
were more obvious, indeed, amongst those that were doubtful ; 
then, by degrees, in this way having advanced onwards, and, in 
process of time, having started difficulties about more im- 
portant subjects, — as, for example, respecting the passive 
conditions of the moon, and those brought to pass about 
the sun and stars, and respecting the generation of the 
universe. But he that labours under perplexity and wonder 
thinks that he is involved in ignorance.^ Therefore, also, the 
philosopher — that is, the lover of wisdom — is somehow a 
lover of fiibles,^ for the fable is made up of the things that 
are marvellous. Wherefore, if, for the avoidance of ignorance, 
men from time to time have been induced to form systems 
of philospphy, it is manifest that they went in pursuit of 

* Aristotle shows that the science under Inyestigation is speculative, 
not active, from the fact that the earliest philosophy sprang from 
wonder, — that wonder flows from ignorance, — that the removal of ignor- 
ance amounts to knowledge, — that this was accomplished by speculation 
and not practice ; and that therefore wisdom, the source of the highest 
knowledge, was speculative and not active. Compare Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis on the passage, and also Thomas Aquinas in his remarks 
on the Prooemium of Aristotle. 

. 2 The ancient Theogonists made Iris the daughter of Thaumas — thus 
harmonizing with Aristotle’s expression here. — Asclepius, 

® Consult Asclepius, from Ammonius, on the passage. Pliny calls 
philosophy <pt\oM.vdlot. Philosophy necessarily, at the first, partook 
largely of the nature of the fabulous, on account of its being therewith 
deeply tinged through the influence of poetry. This is manifest from 
the works of Greek antiquity in the instances of Linus, Musaeus, and 
Orpheus. The subject is discussed by Cudworth; and, more at large, in 
several of the notes of his commentator, Mosheim. 
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scientific knowledge for the sake of understanding it, and not 
on account cf any utility that it might possess. But the 
Proof from ex- event itself also bears witness to the truth of this 
perience. statement ; for on the supposition of almost all 
those things being in existence that are requisite towards 
both ease and the management of life, prudence of such a sort 
as this began to be in requisition. Therefore is it evident 
that we seek scientific knowledge from no other actual ground 
of utility save what springs from itself. 

6. This science But as we say a free man exists who is such 
most liberal, Sake, and not for the sake of another, 

so, also, this alone of the sciences is free, for this alone subsists 
for its own sake. 

6. Not human Wherefore, also, the acquisition of this science 
m Its origin. justly regarded as not human, for, in 

many instances, human nature is servile.^ 

Proof of this So that, according to Simonides, the Deity only 
from the poets, ghould enjoy this prerogative ; yet that it is un- 
worthy for a man 2 not to investigate the knowledge that is 
in conformity with his own condition. But if, in reality, the 
poets make any such assertion, and if the Godhead is in 
its nature constituted so as to envy, in this respect it is 
especially natural that it should happen, and that all those 
that are over-subtle should be unfortunate : ^ but neither does 

the Divine essence admit of being affected by envy, but 

according to the proverb — the bards utter many falsehoods. 

mo?t h'onouT® Consider any other science 

able. more entitled to honour than such as that under 


' Men often are the slaves of their nature on account of their auper- 
abundai.t bodily necessities. — Asclepius. 

* The old coj^ies left out ovk before C’iTfn', which robbed the sentence 
ot Its point, as Aug. Niphus shows. Aristotle’s object, in brindne 
forward Simonides, is to show that this wisdom, on account of the very 
elevated speculations it contains, seems a thing of Divine growth as 
being inconsistent, in regard of its origin, with the frail faculties and 
conaition of man. 

fb! Their superior qualifications would excite the rancour of 

tne ueity , on the supposition of the truth of the poetic idea of the Divine 
envious. Herodotus was of the same opinion, 
fnrfmiA envious, there resulted mis* 

raoft fbnf if in vidious Deity upon those amongst the human 

If th^^ Tlato says somewhere, in disproof 

•I tuis, ^eovos ^ari x^^pov 
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investigation %t present. For that which is most divine is also 
most worthy of honour. But such will be so in only two 
ways ; for that which the Deity w^ould especially possess is 
a divine one amongst the sciences ; and if there is any such 
science, this, would be the case with the science of things 
divine. But this science, such as we have described it, alone 
is possessed of both of these characteristics ; for to all specu- 
lators doth the Deity appear as a cause, and a certain first 
principle and such a science as this, either God alone, or 
he principally, would possess. Therefore, indeed, may all 
sciences else be more requisite than this one ; but none is 
more excellent. 

It is, indeed, necessary, in a manner, to esta- s. This scienc# 
blish the order ^ of this science, in its develop- developed in at 
ment, in a direction contrary to the speculations to the early 
that have been carried on from the beginning, pi^i^osophy. 
For, indeed — as we have remarked — all men commence 
their inquiries from wonder whether a thing be so, — as in the 
case of the spontaneous movements of jugglers’ figures to 
those who have not as yet speculated into their cause; or 
respecting the solstices, or the incommensurability of the 
diameter;^ for it seems to be a thing astonishing to all, if 
any quantity of those that are the smallest is not capable of 
being measured. But it is necessary to draw our inquiry to 
a close in a direction the contrary to this, and towards what 
i§ better, according to the proverb.^ As also happens in the 
case of these, when they succeed in learning those points ; for 

* This is a remarkable passage to occur in the writings of Aristotle, 
about whose deism or atheism so much has been said and written. 

2 That whereas the old philosophy originated from wonder, — that is, 
ignorance, — and attained unto a sort of knowledge, yet that when men 
reached this knowledge, knowledge, as such, became the great actuating 
motive in speculation. This present science under investigation, how- 
ever, would set out from an opposite point in this progress, because 
it started from the consideration of that which is the highest object of 
speculative knowledge. 

3 ‘‘Or the incommensurability of the diameter," — that is, as I take it, 
of the diagonal of a square with its side : vide note, book II. chap, ii., 
on this geometric principle. 

* “ According to the proverb.*' The proverb alluded to by Aristotle 
is probably the Greek one, “ devr^puv afxfiuSvwt' originating, in all like- 
lihood, with the cxistom of repeating sacrifices in cases where, in the first 
instance, they were vnfavourabie. Indeed, we have a similar saying 
amongst ourselves, — * Second thoughts are best." 
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nothing would a geometrician so wonder at, as if the diameter 
of a square should be commensurable with its side. What, 
therefore, is the nature of the science older investigation has 
been declared; as, also, what the aim should be which the 
present inquiry and the entire treatise should strive and 
attain. 


CHAPTER 111} 

I Fourfold since it is manifest that one ought to 

enumeration of be ill possession of a science of primary causes 
(for then we say that we know each individual 
thing when we think that we are acquainted with the first 
cause); and since causes are denominated under four different 
heads, the first of which we assert to be the substance and 
' the essence of a thing (for the inquiry of the wherefore, in the 
.first instance of a thing, is referred to the last reason,^ but the 
first wherefore of a thing is.a cause and first principle); and 
the second cause we affirm to be the matter and the subject; 
and the third is the source of the first principle of motidn ; and 
the fourth, the cause that is in opposition to this, — namely, 
both the final cause and the good ; for such is an end of every 
generation ; 

2. The labours Therefore, although there has been a suffi- 
of hispredeces- cient amouiit of Speculation concerning these 
science of aeti- lu our treatise ou Physics, let US, however, 
oiogy. bring forward those who before our time have 

approached to an examination of entities, and have formed 
systems of philosophy respecting truth. For it is obvious that 
they also affirm that there are in existence certain first prin- 

* Aristotle now proceeds to examine into the labours of his prede- 
cessors in the department of astiology ; and the course he pursues is 
first to enumerate the opinions thereupon of the early schools of philo- 
sophy, and of individual speculators; and next, to set down arguments 
for or against these theories, and show how far they are true and how 
far false. 

* This fourfold enumeration of causes is taken from the Physics, 
books I. and II. We have the same division laid down'in the Posterior 
Analytics, book II. chap. xL 

* “The last reason.” This refers to the method cf demonstration 
Adopted by the mathematicians in their problems. Vide the remarks 
of Asclepius upon the passage in Brandis’ Scholia, p. 631. 
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ciples and causes ; therefore will it, at ar y rate, be of service 
to our present treatise should we take a review of these phi- 
losophei*s ; for either we shall thereby discover a certain dif« 
ferent description of cause, or we shall, in preference, repose 
our confidence in those that have been already enumerated. 

Now, the majority of those who first formed ^ xheir first 
systems of philosophy consider those that subsist principle a ma- 
in a form of matter to be alone ^ the principles of cause, 
all things ; for wherefrom all entities arise, and wherefrom they 
are generated, as from an original, and whereto they are cor- 
rupted, — ultimately the substance, indeed, remaining perma- 
nent, but in its passive states undergoing a change, — this they 
assert to be an element, and this a first principle of all things. 

And for this reason they are of opinion that ^ 
nothing is either produced or destroyed,^ inas- dogma? “ni^ 
much as such a constitution of nature is always forrumpi^”^' 
in a state of conservation ; as we say, that 
Socrates neither is absolutely brought into being when he 
may become handsome or musical, nor that he is destroyed 
when he may throw aside these habits on account of the fact 
of the subject, — namely, Socrates himself remaining perma- 
nent; so neither is it the case with anything else that it is 
either generated or corrupted anew. For it is necessary that 
there should be a certain Nature — either one or more than 
one — from which the other entities are produced, that re- 
maining in a state of conservation. The plurality, indeed, 
and the species of such a first principle, all do not affirm* to 
be the same. 

But Thales,^ indeed, — the founder of this kind 5^ Material 
of philosophy, — affirms the nature just mentioned ca,use held by 

^ Aristotle’s object — the igh, indeed, it is not very clearly set forth in 
the Metaphysics, consequent upon the obscure arrangement which he 
follows — seems to be to sbow that his predecessors, with a few excep- 
tions, merely busied themselves with a material ca\ise, to the exclusion 
of any other. • 

* This dogma has been most fully illustrated by Cudworth in The 
Intellectual System,” in several places of that gigautic treatise. Through 
his elaborate examination of this very dogma, he ultimately establishes — 
or fancies he does — the monotheism of antiquity. In Harrison’s edition 
of Cudworth there is an able dissertation on this ancient dogma from 
the ]^n of Mosheim, his learned and careful commentator. 

* Thales — son of Examius and Cleobule — was bom, according to 
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Th^eg of Ml- to be water, (wherefore, also, he declared the 
Tir“*origin of superimposed upon water,) probably 

this opinion. deriving his opinion from observing that the 
nutriment of all things is moist, and that even actual heat is 
therefrom/generated, and that animal life is sustained by this 
(but that wherefrom a thing is produced, this is a first prin- 
ciple of all things) ; and doubtless for this reason, likewise, 
holding such a theory, both from the fact of the seeds (/ all 
things possessing a moist nature, and of water being a first 
principle of their nature to things that are humid: 

6. Thales in- But there are some who suppose those who 
Syby'hiaTre* f^e most ancient^ times, and far previous 

decessors. to the present generation, and who first formed 
schemes .of theology, to have also entertained opinions after 
this manner concerning Nature; for these philosophers con- 
stituted both Oceanus and Tethys as the parents of gene- 
ration, and water 2 as the object of adjuration amongst the 
gods, — called Styx by the poets themselves; for most entitled 
to respect is that which is most ancient, — now an object of 
adjuration is a thing most entitled to respect. Whether, 
therefore, there is this certain early and ancient opinion con- 
cerning Nature, in all likelihood would be an obscure point 
to decide. Thales, indee4, is said to have declared his senti- 
ments in this manner concerning the first cause ; for no one 


Apollodorus, b. o. 640. There is a difference of opinion as to his native 
country. Diogenes Laertius considers him a Phoenician; to which 
Clement assents, on the authority of Leander, Strong, t. Plutarch 
make^ him a Milesian, which is the opinion generally received. 

^ An enumeration of these opinions of the early philosophers is 
given by Cicero in the De Natura, book I. — manifestly a translation from 
this portion of Aristotle’s works. Cicero’s treatment of this subject 
however, is awkward and confused, and proves that he was but super- 
ficially informed in the deep researches of Aristotle thereupon. It is 
manifestly from this portion of the works of the Stagyrite that all sub- 
^quent authors appear to have derived their speculations on rotiology 
This IS quite perceptible in the case of the early apologists for Chris- 
tianity ; e.g. Eusebius in his Demonstration, and Clemens Alexandrinus 
in the Stromata and Adhortatio ad Gentes. 


What Aristotle means by these words he puis into the form of an 
enthymeme.— What is an object of adjuration ir heaven must needs 
be a thing the most ancient— but water is such; therefore water has 
been assigned by the philosophers as the first principle of things. 

coiwult ^istotle, De Coelo, II. 13 ; Cicero, De Naturd, 1. 10; 
sad Plutarch, De Placitis, I. 3. > 
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would deign to place Hippo ^ along with these, on account of 
the meanness of his intellect. 

But Anaximenes and Diogenes ^ placed air ^ Material 
before water, and especially as a cause of simple cause held also 
bodies; whereas, Hippasus of Metapontum, and andmogTner 
Heraclitus^ of Ephesus, fire; but Empedocles in- and Empedo- 
troduced four bodies, — that is, one in addition to 
those three already mentioned, — adding earth as a fourth ; for 
that these ever continued permanent ; and further, that they 
are not produced, save that, either in plurality or in paucity, 
they are compounded together, or dissolved into one and 
from one component element. 

But Anaxagoras of Clazomense'^ — in age,* in- g. The same 
deed, being prior to this speculator, but in his works principle, 

^ Hippo, who was a great naturalist, was a native of Rhegium, and 
follower of Pythagoras. He was sumamed ddeos, or the Atheist, 
There are two other contemporary Pythagoreans mentioned here by 
Aristotle, — namely, Hippasus of Metapontum, and A Icmseon of Crotona. 
Vide Tenneman’s Histoiy of Philosophy, Sect. 95, translated in “ Bohn's 
Philologieal Library ; ” also Clemens, Adhortatio ad Gentes. 

2 Anaximenes flourished about 657 years B.o. He was a pupil of 
Anaximander, or, as some think, of Parmenides; he was the son of 
Eurystratus, a Milesian. Vide Plutarch, dePlacitis, I. 3, Sextus Empiri- 
cus, Inst. Pyrrh. III. 30. Diogenes of Apollonia flourished about 472 years 
B. c. ; he was an admirer of the philosophy of Anaximenes. Diogenes 
united the systems of Anaximenes and Anaxagoras, and was a con- 
temporary at Athens with Archelaus, — the proximate cause of the rise 
of the Socratic school. Cicero, De Nature, lib. I. ; Eusebius, Prjep. 
Evang. lib. XV ; Diogenes Laertius, lib. IX. 

^ HeracliiJhs^f Ephesus is thought to have belonged to the Ionian 
school, and flourished about 500 years b.c. He was inclined towards 
scepticism; and is believed to have been a disciple of Xenophanes. 
Vide, for Empedocles, note further on. 

* Anaxagoras, who belonged to the Ionic school, was a disciple of 

Hermotimus, afterwards mentioned by Aristotle, and flourished about 
the year 600 b.c. at Clazomenee, where he was born. He settled, how- 
ever, at Athens, and was the friend there of Pericles. Ho was famous 
for his doctrine of a yoSs, or “ mens,” which he invested with the attri- 
bute of the Infinite, and with creative energies. Aristotle, however, 
further on endeavours to strip him of his fame in this respect, by 
saying that ho employed the mental principle in his cosmogony merely 
as a machine. ’ 

* Aristotle remarks of Anaxagoras that ho was subsequent in his 
works to Empedocles, though prior in age, because the latter generates 
the universe from finite principles, whereas the former from the infinite. 
Now the position of Empedocles, Aristotle conceives to be the result of 
more modem and improved observation. 

Uttarpara Put lie Library 

Acen. No£.£.ii£j2..Dut9X^£^,j^Jt^ 
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though seem- I: ibsc^uGiit to liitn,"— nia.iiitn-ins ‘tho.t fiFErt principlGS 
relmy ^pm^for- infinite. For he asserts that almost all things 
ward by Anaxa- being homogeneous — as water or fire — in this way 
are produced and destroyed by concretion and 
dissolution merely ; but that, in other respects, no entities were 
either brought into existence, or caused to cease to exist, but 
continued as things that are everlasting. 

From these things, indeed, therefore, one would suppose 
that the only cause with these philosophers was that said to 
exist in a form of matter.^ 

9. considera- these speculators advanced in this way, 

tionoftheeffl- the thing itself guided them, and constrained 
cient cause. them to investigate further ; for though every 
possible corruption and generation is from something sub- 
sisting, as one or more, yet why does this happen, and what 
is the cause of this, — for undoubtedly the subject, at least, 
itself is in no wise instrumental in making itself undergo 
a change? Now, I say, for example, that neither the wood 
nor the brass is the cause of either of these bodies under- 
going a change ; neither does the wood, indeed, produce a bed, 
and the brass a statue; but there is something else that is 
a cause of change. But the investigation of this is the in- 
vestigation of a difi’ei-ont principle, that is, the second cause, — 
as we have stated, — the principle of the origin of motion. 

10 Ignored by Thoso, indeed, therefore, who from the earliest 
the early specu- times have altogether adopted such a method as 
Pannenfde?!^ affirm the Subject to be on^hpive created 

no difficulty for themselves; but sifeie of these, 
at least, who say that it is one, as if' overpowered by this 
investigation, assert that the one is immoveable, and the 
entire of nature, not only according to generation and cor- 
ruption, — for this is an ancient dogma, and one which all 
acknowledge, — but also according to every other change, 
whatever ; and this a tenet peculiar to themselves. Of those, 
indeed, therefore, who affirm the universe to be one merely, 
to none has it occurred to see clearly into a cause of such 
a kind, unhss, perhaps, to Parmenides,^ and to him so far as 

* Aristotld having now considered the treatment of the material 
cause in the hands of the early philosophers, next proceeds to review 
the same cjubject in the case of the efficient cause. 

* Parmenides was a native 'of Blea — a pupil of Xenophanes, or as some 
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that he lays down not one merely, but, somehow, even two 
causes to exist. And for those, truly, who make them mere 
numerous is it allowable rather to assert the existence of 
such a cause as the efficient cause, — I mean those who make 
causes to be the hot and the cold or fire and earth ; for they 
employ the fire as possessing a motive nature, but water and 
earth, and such like, as something that is contrary to this. 

But after these philosophers, and after the unconsci- 
assertion of principles of this sort, — as if on the ousiy broached 
grounds of their insufficiency to generate the 
nature of entities, — again constrained by actual truth, as we 
have said, they investigated the principle next following, in 
the way of a consequence. For of the excellent and beautiful 
order of some things, and of the production of others of the 
entities, it is not natural to* assign, perhaps, either earth or 
anything of this kind as a cause ; nor is it natural that they 
should think that it is; nor was it seemly, on the other hand, 
attribute so important a part to chance and fortune. 

Now, whosoever affirmed mind, as in animals xheefruient 
BO also in nature, to be the cause of the system cause put for- 
of the world, and of the entire harmony of it, 
the same appeared, as it were, of sober tempera- others say, by 
ment, in comparison with the vain theorists of 
the earlier ages. Indeed, then, we know that Anaxagoras 
openly adopted these principles. Hermotimus of Clazomenae, 
however, has the credit assigned him of having put forward 
a similar theory of causation at an earlier period. 

Those, indeed, therefore, who have entertained these 
opinions have laid down as a first principle of entities, at 
the same time the cause of their orderly arrangement, with 
such a one as that of the origin of motion in things. 

say, of Anaximander. He removed to Athens about the year 460 b. c., 
along with Zeno. Parmenides was the great patron of the idealistic 
philosophy. He explained his system in his poetry ; which, however 
has not come down to us, except in a few fragments collected bj 
H. Stephans. Compare Sextus Empiricus, In his Books, Contra Mathem, 
VII. 5 sqq.; Plutarch, De Placitie, I. 24. 
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Some one, however, might indulge in the sur- 
mise that Hesiod^ was the first to broach such 
a description of cause as the above ; and that this 
is the case with whatsoever other speculator, if 
any, that may have placed love or desire as a 
first principle in entities ; as, for instance, also Parmenides : 
for this philosopher, likewise, in drawing up his scheme of 
the generation of the universe, says, — 

“ The first thing of all the gods, indeed, planned he Love.” 

But Hesiod’s words are, — 

“ First, indeed, of all was Chaos ; ^ but next in order, 

Earth with her spacious bosom. Then 

Love, who is pre-enjinent amongst all tho Immortals 

just as if it were necessary that in entities there should sub- 
sist some cause which will impart motion, and hold bodies in 
union together. How, indeed, then, in regard of these, one 
ought to distribute them, as to their order of priority, can be 
decided afterwards, 

' Aristotle has suggested to others the opinion that the existence of 
an efficient cause iu recognised in the writings of Hesiod. It is quite 
in this spirit that Cudworth strives to make the old Theogoniea 
systems of pure theology. It may, however, be remarked that “ the 
good mentioned in the theories of these cosmogonists, upon which is 
grounded this pajrticular view of the Hesiodic writings, may, in reality, 
prove nothing towards settling the question how far an efficient cause 
was discovered by the ancients. For “ the good” may be regarded in the 
light of a cans' in two ways; either as physically producing good things, 
or producing t‘ em for some purpose — and then it is a final cause. In 
the latter sens^ it is not certainly found in tho writings of the early 
Physicists; anc in the former, it is nothing more than a material cause, 
and appears to be the point of view from which the ancients regarded 
the nature of .he good. 

* There is a current, but erroneous, translation of the words quoted in 
the above from Hesiod, which Cudworth adopts, in his over-anxiety to 
establish his f wourite hypothesis in regard of the religious element, 
which he affirms to be mixed up in tho entire philosophy of the 
ancients. Cudworth makes “chaos” to be produced, and presupposes 
a superior producing cause, and grounds his assertion on this nassage 
from Hesiod; but upon a mistranslation of it. It merely states tho 
existence of chaos — “ chaos was.” 
i 

\ 


1. Ilesognition 
of the effi- 
cient cause by , 
Hesiod — as 
some would 
think — and 
Parmenides. 
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But, also^ since things contrary^ to those that g. The efficient 
are good appeared inherent in Natuie, and not cause twotoid, 
only order and the beautiful, but also disorder 
and what is base; and since the evil things were more nume^ 
rous than the good, and the worthless than the fair, accord- 
ingly, some one else introduced harmony and discord, as 
a cause severally of each of these. For if any one would 
follow the subject up, and form his opinion according to the 
faculty 'of thought, and not according to the obscure assertions 
of Empedocles,^ he will find harmony, indeed, to be a cause 
of the things that are good, and discord of those that are 
evil. Wherefore, if any should say that Empedocles both, 
in a certain sense, affirms, and that he was the first to affirm, 
that the evil and the good are first principles, perhaps he 
would make such an assertion correctly, if the cause of all 
things that are good be the good itself, and of those that are 
evil the evil. 

These persons, indeed, therefore, as we have 3^ The imper- 
said, even thus far have adopted into their sys- JrdilrtheSr-of 
terns two causes, as we have defined them in an eflicient ^ 
our Physics, — I mean the material cause, and the 
principle of the origin of motion ; that is, the efficient cause : 
obscurely, no doubt, and by no means clearly, but, in a manner, 
like the conduct of those who are unexercised in battles ; for 
these latter, also, advancing forwards against their adversaries, 
strike frequently skilful blows ; but neither do those combatants 
act thus from a scientific system, nor do these early speculators 
appear like men who understand that they are making the asser- 
tions which they actually are; for in no respect, almost, do they 
appear to employ these first principles, save to a small extent. 

' Aristotle now brings a new element into these sctiological dis- 
cussions, namely, contrariety ; and sets forth Empedocles as the great 
patron of this school. Tenets borrowed from this philosophy have 
disappeared and reappeared again, in some more subtle disguise, from 
that period downwards to the present age of philosophy. 

* Empedocles, who flourished about the year 442 or 460 B.C., was a 
native of Agrigentum, and the son of Meton. He was a pupil of 
Pythagoras or Anaxagoras, or, as others say, of Parmenides : Plutarch, 
Be Placitis, I. 3 ; Stanley, part VIII. Clemens Alexandrinus, as 
well as Diogenes Laertius, mentions the ascription of miraculous 
powers to Empedocles : Clemens Stromal lib. vi., and Diogenes Laert. 
book VIII. Aristotle treats of the systc n of Empedocles in the fourth 
bock of the Physics* 
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4. Shown in Anaxagoras, also, employs mind as a 

the case of machine ^ for the production of the orderly sys- 

naxagoras. world ; and when ho finds himself in 

perplexity as to the cause of its being necessarily so, he then 
drags it in by force to his assistance ; but, in the other 
instances, he assigns, as a cause of the things that are being 
produced, everything else in preference to mind, 

5. And in the Empedoclcs, to ail extent further than 

Empe- this last-iiamed philosopher, emjiloys his causes, 
however, neither adequately, nor does he dis- 
cover in them that which confessedly is involved in them. 
Frequently, at least, in his system the harmony indeed sepa- 
rates, and the discord unites things together. For when the 
universe may be dissolved into its component elements, by 
reason of discord, then fire is commingled into one and each 
of the rest of the elements ; but when all things, by reason of 
harmony, may unite into one, it is necessary that the parts 
from each undergo separation again. 

c! Merit of Em- Empedoclcs then, indeed, — in contradistinction 

pedocies in his to the early speculators, — first introduced this 
theory. causo, having divided it, not having constituted, 

as single, the first principle of motion, but first principles 
thereof which are difierent and opposite. But, moreover, 
the reputed elements, in form of matter, he was the first to 
assert the existence of as being four in number ; he did not, 
doubtless, employ at least four, but regarded them as if there 
were only two ; fire by itself, end those things that are opposed 
to this, as one nature, namely, both earth, and air, and water. 
But one may acquire this information by drawing the specu- 
lation itself from his poetry. This philosopher, indeed, 
therefore, as we have stated, enumerated his first principles 
in this way, and affirmed them to be so many in number, 
opinion^'on Leucippus, and his companion Demo- 

{letioiogy — Leu- Clitus, asscrt that the full and the empty are 

‘ “ Employs mina as a machino compare the note, supra. The 
Laiireutian MS. has the following words, which are omitted in Bekker’s 
text As is dono by the poeta in their tragedies, when they bring the 
gods upon the stage to assist them in difficult circumstances; for 
instance, take the case of the Hippolytiis, where we have Diana appear- 
ing to Theseus." 

' Aristotle now proceeds to an examination of tbe philosophers who 
nrst put torward causes of a more recondite natui'e than any of the 
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elements ; terming, for instance, the one, indeed, cippiis and d*- 
an entity, and the other a nonentity; and of 
these, the full and solid they call an entity, and the empty 
and the attenuated, a nonentity. Wherefore, they say that 
entity, in no respect less than nonentity, has an existence, 
because neither has the vacuum a being more than corporeity, 
and that these are the causes of entities as material causes. 

And as they who make the substance, which is g. Their agree, 
the subject, one, generate all things else by means with tiie 
of the passive conditions of this substance, assign- tors^in pTim^of 
ing the rare and the dense as first principles of obscurity, 
these affections, in the same manner these also affirm that dif- 
ferences are onuses of the other things. They, indeed, say that 
these are thre(:', even figure, and order, and position ; for they 
affirm that entity differs merely in rhythm, and diathege, and 
trope out of these the rhythm is figure, and the diathege 
order, and the trope position. For, indeed, the letter A differs 
from the letter N in figure, and AN from NA in order, and Z 
from N in position. But respecting motion, whence or how it 
exists in entities, in like manner, with the rest of the early 
speculators, have these carelessly neglected such inquiries. 

Bespecting, then, two causes of the four, according to the 
statements we have just made, so far has it appeared that an 
inquiry has been prosecuted by our predecessors. 

foregoing, which were but obvious in the ordinary course of Nature. 
The great patrons of this school he sets down as Democritus and 
Leucippus. 

Leucippus, who flounshed about the year 500 B.c., is believed to have 
been a disciple of Parmenides, whose system he opposed. His birth- 
place is thought to have been Miletus. He, and not Democritu.s, was 
the author of the Atomic theory. 

Democritus was born about the year 490 B.c., and was a native of 
Abdem in Thrace. He was a disciple of Leucippus, and brought for- 
ward his master’s opinions, with certain amplifications of his own. 
Aristotle examines both the systems of Leucippus and Democritus, in 
book I. of the De Qenerat. et Corrupt., in the first and third books of 
the De Coclo, and in the eighth book of the Physics. The early part of 
the Commentary of Simplicius upon the Physics may be consulted. 
Cudworth discusses the relation which the system of Leucippus bears 
to the Atomic theory, in the first volume of the Intellectual System ; 
Ed, Harrison. 

’ These word« are idiomatic to the language of Abdera, the nativi 
place of Democritus. — A%cU!]^iui, 
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1 The nura amoDgst these, and prior to them, those 

bers of "h^Py- Called Pythagoreans, applying themselves to the 
thagoreanB. gtudy of the mathematical sciences, first advanced 
these views; and having been nurtured therein, they consi- 
dered the first principles of these to be the first principles oi 
all entities. But since, among these, numt^rs by nature are 
the first, and in numbers they fancied they beheld many 
resemblances for entities and things that are being pro- 
duced, rather than in fire, and earth, and water; because, to 
give an instance, such a particular property of numbers is 
justice, and such soul and mind; and another different one is 
opportunity ; and it is the case, so to speak, in like manner 
with each of the other things 

2. Pythagoric Moreover, also, in numbers discerning the pas- 
sive conditions and reasons of harmonies, since 
in conformity it was apparent that, indeed, other things m their 
^‘ewsabout nature were in all points assimilated unto iium- 

n umbers. bers, and that the numbers were the first of the 

entire of Nature, hence they supposed the elements of numbers 
to be the elements of all entities, and the whole heaven to be 
au harmony and number. And as many phenomena as they 
could demonstrate to be conformable, both in their numbers 
and harmonies, with the passive conditions and parts of the 
heaven, and with its •entire arrangement, these they collected 
and adapted to their philosophy : and if there was any interval 
loft anywhere, they supplied the deficiency, in order that there 

' As to the tenets of the Pythagoreans, noticed by Aristotle in this 
portion of the Metaphysics, Alexander and Asclepius have long dissert- 
ations, from which Brandis has made apparently judicious selections. 
The chief source of information, as regards the speculations of this 
school, must be drawn from the Life of Pythagoras by Jamblichus, 
and another, by Porphyry, from the Golden Verses of Hierocles, 
Bentley’s Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, and Stanley in his 
History of Philosophy. As to the information to be drawn from the 
Loorian Timsous, and from Ocellus Lucanus, we must bear in mind the 
alleged spuriouaness ^f their writings. 

* The learned Brucker has a dissertation on the numbers of Pytha- 
goras, entitled, “ CouvenientU Pytbasoras uumerorum cum ideia 
Platonis.” 
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might be a chain of connexion running through their entire 
system.^ Now, I say, as an illustration, since the decade 
seems to be a thing that is perfect, and to have comprised the 
entire nature of numbers, hence they also assert that the 
bodies that are borne through the heaven are truly ten in 
number ; and whereas nine only are apparent, on this account 
they constitute the confronting earth tenth. But respecting 
these theorists, we have arrived at more accurate decisions in 
other parts of our works. 

But the reason why we have gone in review ^ xhe theory 
through these philosophers is this, in order that of the pythag:>- 
we may receive also from them what they have 
already laid down as being first principles, and 
in what manner they fall in with the causes just enumerated. 
Undoubtedly do these appear to consider number to be a first 
principle, and, as it were, a material cause of entities, and as both 
their passive conditions and habits, and that the even and the 
odd are elements of number ; and of these, that the one is 
finite and the other infinite, and that unity, doubtless, is com- 
posed of both of these, for that it is both even and odd, and 
that number is composed of unity, and that, as has been 
stated, the entire heaven is composed of numbers. 4 Another Py- 

But others of these very philosophers affirm thagoric opi- 
that first principles are ten in number, denomi- dicing contra- 
nated in accordance with the following co-ordinate therein, 
series, namely ; — 

Bound. Infinity. ' Best. Motion. 

Odd. E^en. Straight. Crooked. 

Unity. Plvirality, Light. Darkness. 

Bight. Left. Good. Bad. 

Male.* Female. Square. Oblong. 

In the same manner seems Alcmseon of Crotona 5. A third ^ 
to have formed his opinion ; and this philosopher Ai?m»o^ 
certainly, either from those just named, or they 
from this person, have derived this their theory ; 
for Alcmoeon had reached the age of manhood when Pytha- 
goras was an old man; but he enumerated his sentiments in 

^ As to the physical theories of the Pythagoreans, involved in their 
systems of astronomy, the curious student, if desirous, may learu 
much from the remarks of Alexander, and especially of Asclepius, upon 
this section of the Metaphysics.^ Vi^ Brande’s Scholia, p. 540 sqq. 
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a manuer similar with the Pythagoreans. For he affirms that 
the greater portion of things human may be reduced to two 
classes, calling them contrarieties ^ not distinguished as these 
had distinguished them, but such as were of any casual sort 


whatever, as 

for example : — 



White. 

Black. j 

Good. 

Bad. 

Sweet. 

Bitter. | 

Small. 

Great. 


This philosopher, indeed, then, has indefinitely thrown out his 
opinions about the rest ; but the Pythagoreans have declared 
both how numerous, and which these contrarieties are. 


6. The reduc- 
tion of these 
speculations to 
a certain genus 
of cause. 


From both of these, therefore, it is possible to 
acquire thus much information,— that contraries 
are first principles of entities; but how numerous, 
and which these are, may be ascertained only 


from other speculators. How, indeed, in respect of the causes 
enumerated, it is possible to draw up a compendious appli- 
cation of their principles has not, in distinct terms, been 
clearly declared by them; but they seem to arrange the 
elem^ents as in a form of matter : for of these, as inherent, they 
say that the substance consists, and has been moulded. 

Of the ancients, therefore, indeed, — even of those who 


assert the elements of Nature to be many, — it is sufficient 


from these statements to examine into their intention. 


7, The theory 
of the universe 
as one partly 
irrelevant to 
the present in- 
vestigation , and 
partly not so. 


But there are some who have declared their 
opinions about the universe as though it were 
one Nature;' but all have not put forward their 
theories in the same manner, either in regard 
of that which is constituted in an orderly way, 


or of that which is in accordance with the course of Nature. 


With, indeed, then, the present investigation of* causes does 
this theory regarding them by no means adapt itself. For 
they do not, — as some of the physiologers who supposed 
entity to be one, — nevertheless, generate them from unity as 
from matter; but these, who say that entity and unity are 
the same, assert their production to take place after a dif- 
ferent manner ; for those, indeed, have added motion, at 


' AriBtoVle now enters upon a consideration of the Eleatic school, 
which he has already examined more systematically in his treatise Be 
Xenophane. The tenets of the Eleatica are examined by Sextus 
Empiricus, in his remarks on Xenopnanea in the first book of the 
Pyrrh. Instit. 
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least, in tbeii generation of the universe ; but these say that 
it is immovalle. 

Of a truth, however, so far at least the theory of this 
school is akin to our present investigation ; for Parmenides, 
indeed, appears to adopt a system of unity in accordance with 
reason: whereas Melissvis, a theory of it according to matter. 
Wherefore, also, indeed, one says that the universe is finite, 
and the other that it is infinite. Xenophanes, The originator 
first of these, however, having introduced this system, 

system of unity, (for Parmenides is said to have been his 
pupil,) made nothing plain, neither did he seem to have appre- 
hended the nature of either of these; but looking wistfully 
upon the whole heaven, he affirms that unity is God. 

These, indeed, therefore, as we have stated, g. iiow the 
must be omitted in regard of our present in vesti- theory of Par- 

w X JTlCni(i08 DCAl'S 

gation,^ — two of them entirely, — even as being a on the ppUjtin 
little too uncivilized; namely, Xenophanes and question. 
Melissus.2 Parmenides, however, appears to express himself, 
in some passages, with more circumspection; for, with the 
exception of entity — considering nonentity to have no ex- 
istence — he thinks entity to be necessarily one, and nothing 
else. Concerning which philosopher, we have spoken with 
more clearness in our Physics. Yet, compelled to follow the 
phenomena, and supposing unity to subsist according to 
reason, but plurality according to sense, he again lays down 
two causes, and two first principles, — heat and cold ; as, for 

^ If the student is anxious to have clear ideas as regards the bearing 
of the Eleatic philosophy upon the inquiry undertaken by Aristotle, 
and in respect of Aristotle’s criticisms upon the systems of Parmenides 
and Melissus, separately as well as compared with each other, he will 
consult the commentary of Thomas Aquinas, who certainly, with vast 
ability, strives to disentangle the intricacies of the exposition of the 
Stagyrite. 

* Melissus flourished about B. o. 444 ; he was a native of Samos, and 
a distinguished naval commander. He adopted his system from Par* 
menides and Xenophanes : Plutarch, I. 24. Aristotle notices his 
system more at large in his Physics, book I. chaps. 2, 3, 4 ; book III. 
chap. 9. Simplicius on this passage is worth consulting. 

Xenophanes was a native of Colophon, and flourished about the year 
B. c. 536. He was contemporary with Epicharmus the poet. Clemens 
Alexandrintis, in the first book of the Stromata, assigns to him the 
credit of being the founder of the Eleatic school. After him came hi? 
disciple Parmenides, next to him Zeno, tl en Leucippus, and after blur 
Democritus. 
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example, in other 'words, he means hre and earth*, hut ot 
these he arranges the one under the category of entity, that is, 
the hot, and the other under that of nonentity, viz. the cold. 

9 , Summary of From the statements, indeed, therefore, that 
the early iheo- have been made, find from those who have already 

devoted themselves to rational speculations, and 
are 'wise men, we have derived these views; from the earliest 
philosophers have we appropriated, indeed, both the corporeal 
first principle, (for water and fire, and such like, are bodies,) and 
from some of these one such, and from others many corporeal 
principles ; both, however, agreeing in classing them as forms 
of matter. But from certain amongst these early speculators, 
— who at the same time establish both this cause, and along 
with this that of the origin of motion, — we have appropriated 
even this very efficient cause ; from some, indeed, as a single 
principle, but from others, as one that is twofold. Up to the 
period of the Italic sects, ^ and independent of them, the rest 
of the investigators have spoken with more moderation re- 
garding these first principles, except, as we have said, in the 
case of those who happen to have employed two causes ; and 
one of these, the second cause — namely, the origin of motion — 
some, indeed, make single, and others twofold. 

10. The bearing Fut the Pythagoreans, in the same manner, 

goric^sys\em' spokeu of two first principles; but thus 

on the present much have they added, — which, also, is peculiar 
Inquiry. themsclves, — namely, that they do not regard 

the finite, and the infinite, and the one, to be certain dif- 
ferent natures ; as, for instance, fire, or earth, or any other 
such thing: but that the infinite itself, and the one itself, 
constitute the substance of those things of which they are 
predicated. Wherefore, also, they affirmed that number is 

' The commentators on this passage — for example Alexander — contend 
that the force of the word is, that it is used by Aristotle to 

denote those whose opinions may be classed exclusively of the Italics, 
that is, of the Pythagoreans ; for Pythagoras opened a school in Taren- 
tum. M^xpt fioes not, they say, refer to time; for that Empedocles was 
not before Pythagoras, and yet his tenets are ranked roh 
'lTa\(Si/. I confess, however, that the word x«pls following ix«xpt quite 
aecures all this, without forcing any unusual signification upon fx^xP^ > 
and therefore I agree with Averroes in translating it as I do, and 
making it to refer to. time. The word utrpidoTtpov some of the MSS. 
read povip-dr^pov, or p,ovax^r€poi^f or /LiaAcuec«;T6pov, or, lastly, ,uopox^^pov^ 
which they explain by the word (TKoruv^npoy, 
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t\ie sHlostance of all things. Respecting, then, these points^ 
likewise, in this manner have they declared their opinions; 
and respecting quiddity they began, indeed, to make asser- 
tions and to frame definitions ; but they treated of matters 
with great simplicity. For they both framed their definitions 
superficially, and in whatever first an alleged definition 
should be inherent, this they considered to be the substance 
of the thing; as if any one should think that twofold is the 
same thing with the duad, since the twofold first is inherent 
in the two; yet perhaps the being in what is twofold is not 
the same thing as being in a duad ; but if not, unity will be 
plurality, which also was the result with them. 

From our predecessors, indeed, therefore, and from the 
rest, it is possible for us to acquire thus much information. 


CHAPTER VI. 

After the schools of philosophy enumerated, i. date's ideal 
supervenes the system of Plato in most points sou?S'oTits^^ 
treading on the heels of these Pythagoreans : but adoption, 
also having peculiar tenets of its own, differing from the phi- 
losophy of the Italics. For from a young man having at 
the first been associated with Cratylus/^ and being conversant 
with the opinions of Heraclitus, — that all sensible objects are 
in a state of continual flux, and that scientific knowledge 
concerning them had no existence, — he, indeed, subsequently 
in this way came to entertain these suppositions. But while 

^ Plato was a native of Athens, being born there 430 years before 
Christ. He belonged to the family of Solon. He was the great literary 
opponent of Aristotle. Indeed, from Aristotle we learn much about 
the Platonic system. It has been dilated upon by many; but perhaps 
more fully by Clemens Alexandrinus, in the first and second books of 
the Stromata, than by any other writer. There is an Essay thereupon 
by Sam. Parker, an author of the seventeenth century, and one by 
Geddes, in the eighteenth. Far before these is Sleiermacher’s Ii tro- 
duction to the Platonic Dialogues, who seems to have caught some of 
the Platonic spiiit. This last has been translated. 

* Of Cratylus little is known. According to Diogenes Laertius, after 
the death of Socrates, Plato attached himself to Cratylus, a follower of 
Heraclitus ; this, however, does not harmonize with what is stated ia 
the text. 
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Socrates'^ was engaged about the formation of systems of 
Ethics, indeed, and that he broached no theory as regards 
the entire of Nature, seeing that he was searching, doubtless, 
in morals for the universal, and that he was the first to apply 
his understanding to the subject of definitions, Plato, having 
applauded him^ on account of this his investigation of uni- 
versals, was led to entertain thus much of his supposition, — as 
that tills took place in regard of other things, and not in 
regard of certain of the objects that are cognisant by the 
senses j for it is impossible, in his opinion, that there should 
be a common definition of any of the sensible natures, seeing 
that they are continually in a state of undergoing a change. 
Tills philosopher, indeed, therefore, termed such things 
amongst entities, ideas; and asserted tliat all things are styled 
sensible according as they were different from these, or as 
they subsisted in accordance with these : for his theory was 
this, — that, according to participation, the most of things 
synonymous are homonymous with the forms. Employing, 
however, the import of the term participation, he changed 
the name merely; for the Pythagoreans, indeed, affirm that 
entities subsist by an imitation of numbers: but Plato, by 
a participation of them, changing the name. At all events, as 
to participation at least, or imitation, what it may be, in the 
case of forms, they both in common omitted to investigate. 

2 Platonic But, morcover, besides sensibles and forms, he 

opinion con- affirms that mathematical entities are things of 
ntaticla intermediate nature ; differing, on the one hand, 

stances. from seiisiblcs ill being eternal and immovable ; 

^ Socrates was born at Athens, B. o. 470, and gave such an impulse to 
philosophy as to be the instrument of producing its subsequent forms 
of development in Greece. His history being sufficiently well known, 
does not require any remarks here. Much thereupon may be learned 
by consulting the chapters of Qrote which illustrate this period of 
Greek history. Socrates committed none of his opinions to writing ; 
but they have been recorded by Xenophon in the Memorabilia, and by 
Plato in the Apology. 

* Upon the sources of the Platonic philosophy, its connexion with 
Socraticism, the meaning of its idioms, the validity or the invalidity 
of Aristotle’s attack upon it — for information upon these points, the 
student should consult the Commentary of Thomas Aquinas upon the 
tenth section. There is one remarkable expression of Aquinas, in that 
portion of his remarks on mathematical entities, where he distinctly 
objects to the existence of universals separate from singulars — “ uni- 
versalia nroeter sinffularia.” 
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but, on the other, from forms, in the fact tliat the most of 
such are similar, but that every form itself constituted one 
thing merely. 

But since the forms are causes of other things, ^ pj^tomc 
the elements of all these he supposed to be ele- theory, “ de 
ments of entities. Therefore, indeed, he regarded phs^^^compaVed 
the great and the little to be first principles as of 

matter, but unity as substance; for from these, ^ ^soras. 
by participation of unity, that the forms arc numbers. That, 
doubtless, unity at least is as substance, and tliat not any 
other entity is denominated so, Plato affirmed, similarly 
with the Pythagorics; and the dogma, that numbers are 
causes to other things of their substance, he in like manner 
asserted with them. 

But, in place of the infinite considered as one, 4. Twofold dif- 
the having made a duad, and the having made pyihagorarand 
the infinite, out of the great and the small, tliis 
was peculiar to him : and, moreover, Plato affirmed the 
existence of numbers independent of sensibles; whereas the 
Pythagoreans say that numbers constitute the tilings them- 
selves, and they do not set down mathematical entities as 
intermediate between these. 

The principle of his having made unity, there- cause of this 
fore, and numbers, as different from things, and 
not as the Pythagoreans, who regarded them the same, as well 
as the introduction of forms, ensued on account of his logical' 
investigations; for his predecessors took no share in dia- 
lectical science. But the constituting a duad, as a different 
nature from the one, arose from the fact that the numbers, 
with the exception of those that are first, are suitably gene- 
rated from this as from a certain express image. 

And yet it happens in a contrary way ; for it The error of 
would not be reasonable that it should take therein, 
place thus : for, indeed, at present, from matter they make 
many things, whereas form generates only once. And from 
one matter there appears to be produced one table ; but he 
who introduces form, though being one, makes many tables. 

* The logical syatem of Plato, which intertwines itself very closely 
with his ethics, was held in admiration till supplanted by that of 
Aristotle. Its outlines may be gathered from the Cratylus, the Parme- 
nides, the Sophist, and the ^ voKinich. 
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In like manner, also, the male stands in relation to the female ; 
for the one is impregnated from a single copulation, whereas 
the male impregnates many. These, however, are imitations 
of those first principles. Plato, indeed, therefore, respecting 
these objects of investigation, laid down distinctions in this 
way. 

5 Piato'8 re manifest, from the things that have 

duction of his been stated, that Plato only employed two causes ; 
gemis^of cL^se. Tn^niely, both the formal cause and the material 
cause : for, according to him, forms are the causes 
of what anything is to the rest of the entities, and unity to 
the forms ; and that there is a certain cause which subsists 
according to matter, which is that subject through which 
the forms have a subsistence that are resident in sensibles, 
and through which unity is said to be in the forms, because 
the actual duad constitutes the great and the small. Further, 
the cause of the well and the ill ” he ascribed severally to 
the several elements; which particular point we affirm certain 
philosophers — such as Empedocles and Anaxagoras — to have 
investigated more elaborately than the early speculators. 


CHAPTER VIL 

1. Recapituia- CONCISELY, indeed, therefore, and by way of 
tion of the fore- Summary,^ we have recounted both who they are 
meIlts*b?ought hiXYQ declared their opinions, and in what 

to bear on this manner they happen to have spoken concerning 
iquiry- principles and truth. Nevertheless, 

however, we have received thus much information from them, 
— that no one of those who have declared their sentiments, 
concerning a first principle and a cause, has made any asser- 
tion beyond those definitions that have been set down in our 
Physics ; but notwithstanding that all of them have unfolded 
their views with obscurity, indeed, yet in a manner they 
appear as persons engaged in cursorily treating those four 
causes enumerated above and elsewhere. 

* Aristotle again shows that the early speculators had not advanced 
beyond the causes mentioned in thfi Physics; and that even their treat- 
ment of these was superhcial and obscure. 
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For, indeed, some speculators speak of the , Early phUo- 
first principle as matter, whether they may sup- sophers on the 
pose one principle or more to exist, and whether cause, 

they consider it as body, and whether as a thing that is 
incorporeal : as, for instance, Plato, indeed, in his mention of 
the great and the small; and the Italics, in their theory of 
the infinite; and Empedocles, in that of fire, and earth, and 
water, and air ; and Anaxagoras, in his system of the infinity 
of homogeneous things. Now, truly, all these touched upon 
a cause of this kind : and, further, as many as afl&rmed the 
existence, as a first principle, of air, or fire, or water, or a 
substance of greater density than fire, but of greater rarity 
than air ; for certain philosophers have also declared a thing 
of this sort to be the first element. All these, indeed, there- 
fore, adopted this cause merely in a superficial way. 

But certain others introduce the second cause ; 3 . Early theo- 
namuly, the origin of the principle of motion; cient'^au^sUnd 
as, for instance, as many as make a first principle the formal 
of harmony and discord, or mind or love. But 
of the essence^ and the substance — that is, of the formal 
cause — not one, indeed, has rendered a clear account ; most 
especially do those make assertions respecting it who adopt 
the hypothesis of forms, and the things inherent in forms; 
for neither do they suppose that forms, and the things inhe- 
rent in forms, subsist as matter to sensibles ; nor, as though 
from thence were derived* the principle of motion; (for, ip 
preference, they assert them to be causes of immobility, and 
of things being in a state of rest;) but, in regard of the 
essence, to each of the other things do forms supply this, 
an^ unity imparts it to the forms. 

But the final cause of actions, and changes, ^ ^ . 

and motions, in a certain manner, they assert to nions resplct- 
be a cause : yet in this way they do not assert it ® 
to be a cause ; nor do they speak of it in a way 
conformably to what it naturally is. For they, indeed, who 
assign mind or harmony as such, have laid down these causes 
as, doubtless, a something that is good they do not, however, 

* Aristotle seems to think that the essence, or the formal cause, had 
for its author Plato ; and that Plato probably was indebted for his dis* 
covery to the philosophy of Pythagoras and Parmenides. 

^ As to viewing '*the good” in the light of a final cause, we have 
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affirm that from these, as final causes, anything amongst 
entities either is in existence, or is being produced, but that, as 
it were, from these the Emotions of these things were derived. 
So,' also, in like manner, they who say that either unity or 
entity is such a nature of this kind, affirm it to bo a cause 
of substance, indeed; yet they do not, for a certainty, affirm 
that anything either exists or is produced from this as a 
final cause. Wherefore, it happens unto them, in a manner, 
both to affirm, and not to affirm, that the good is a cause of 
this sort ; for they do not make the assertion absolutely, but 
by accident. 

5 . Aristotie'a That, therefore, our distinctions have been laid 
division of down correctlv respecting causes, both as to how 
cated from the numerous and what sort they are, do even all 
foregoing. these carly philosophers appear to us to bear 
witness, in not being able to fix upon any other cause. And, 
in addition to tlie testimony of these specuhitoi*s, it is evident 
that first principles must be investigated, either all in this 
way, or in some such mode as has been adopted by these 
philosophers. Now, how each of these has declared his 
opinions, and how the case stands, in regard of the possible 
doubts respecting first principles, let us, after this, proceed to 
pass through a review of such points. 


CHAPTER VIII.i 

1, Faults of the As many, indeed, therefore, as set down the 
on*^!fitioiogy!* universc as both one and a certain single nature, 
First and as matter, and this such as is corporeal and in- 
second. volving magnitude, it is obvious that they labour 

under manifold errors. For they have established the ele- 
ments of bodies merely, but not of iucorporeals, when even 
there are in existence, I mean, things that are incorporeal. 
And in endeavouring to assign causes of generation and cor- 

already commented in a previous note. Consult the remarks of Thomas 
Aquinas upon this section. 

^ Aristotle having already enumemted the opinions of the early 
philosophers in this department of ajtiology, now proceeds to lay down 
his own opinions thereupon; firsL in regard of the naturalists, and 
secondly, of the supranaturalists. 
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tftiption, and drawing up, concerning all bodies in nature, 
systems of physiology, they take away the cause of motion. 
Further, the not positing also the substance as a cause of 
anything, nor as such the formal principle, or the very essence 
of a thing, this was erroneous. 

And, in addition to the foregoing, the assertion 2 . Third error 
that anything whatsoever might readily be a theor1e??f seti- 
first principle of simple bodies, except earth, oiogy. 
but at the same time not examining into their mode of gene- 
ration one from another, how they are produced, — now 
I mean fire and water, and earth and air, for partly by 
concretion, and partly by separation, are things produced 
from one another, — this was an error of theirs. But this, in 
regard of the being prior and posterior, will involve the 
greatest difference ; for, indeed, earth would appear to be 
a thing most elementary of all, from which, as a first prin- 
ciple, elements are produced by concretion : but a thing of 
this kind would be most minute in its parts, and a thing 
most refined amongst bodies. Wherefore, as many as esta- 
blish fire as a first principle would make assertions particularly 
in consonance with this theory. But each philosopher also 
acknowledges something of this sort to be an element of 
other things, — I mean an element of bodies. 

No one, at least of subsequent speculator, ^ Faults of th© 
even of those who assert the universe to be one, system of a 
has thought fit to maintain earth to be an ele- ® 
ment, doubtless, on account of the size of the 
component particles, but each of the three elements haij 
obtained a certain umpire; for, indeed, some assert fire to be 
this, but others, water, and some, air. Although why, pray, 
do they not assert this of earth, as the majority of men do I 
for they say that earth constitutes all things. But Hesiod, 
also, says that earth was the first produced amongst bodies : 
thus it has happened that the supjiosition is an ancient and 
vulgar one. According, indeed, therefore, to this account, A. 
one affirms to be this either any one thing belonging to 
these save fire, or if one lays down, as such, a thing denser 
than air, indeed, but more refined than water, he would not 
make such an assertion as this correctly. But if that which 
is subsequent in generation be prior in Nature, and if that 
which has been digested and compounded together be a thing 

» 
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that is subsequent in its production, there would take place 
that which is the contrary of these, — water, for instance, 
would he a thing prior to air, and eartli, to water. With 
regard to those who are for establishing one such cause as we 
have declared, let these remarks be sufficient. 

4. Threefold But the Same assertion may be made even if 

aSist^mpe- posites these corporeal principles as being 

docies in lus many in number ; as, for example, Empedocles, 
r^ut^of^mate-' wlio says that four bodies, elementarily, cousti- 
Tiai causes. tutc matter. For, likewise, to this philosopher .. 
partly, indeed, the same consequences, but partly those that 
are peculiar to his own system, must needs happen. For, 
also, we see, in the case of things that arc being produced 
one from another, that the fire and earth do not always con- 
tinue as of the same body. But we have spoken on these 
subjects in our Physics. And respecting the cause of things 
that are being moved, whether wo must assign one or two 
such, we should be inclined to think that we have not ex- 
pressed ourselves either correctly or altogether irrationally. 
And, in short, must the principle of alteration be overturned 
by those who make assertions in this way ; for not from heat 
will arise cold, nor from cold, heat. For what change the 
contraries themselves would undergo, and what would be the 
one nature which should become fire and water, that very 
philosopher (I mean Empedocles) does not declare. 

5. The system But if any oiiG should suppose that Anaxa- 

goras mcntious two elements, he would form his 
shown to lie opiiiiou luost especially in accordance with a 
and parUy * theory which, although that philosopher himself 
wrong. (Jid iiQt enunciate distinctly, yet, indeed, would, as 

a necessary consequence, follow in the footsteps of those who 
introduced this dogma. For, otherwise, would even the 
assertion be absurd, — that all things from the beginning have 
been in a state of mixture ; both on account of its happening 
that all things prior to this should pre-exist in an unmixed 
state, and on account of its not being consonant to Nature, 
that anythiug at random should be mingled with anything at 
random too ; and, in addition to these reasons, we may add, 
that, according to this doctrine, their passive states and acci- 
dents would be separated from substances, (for to the same 
tluugs belong mixture and separation.) If any one, how- 
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ever, follows up the subject, arranging into clauses together 
those statements which he wishes to make, he would, in all 
probability, utter assertions that would assume an air of 
novelty. For when there was nothing in existence that has 
been separated, it is obvious that no true assertion could be 
put forward in regard of that substance ; now, I say, for 
instance, that it would not necessarily be a thing either 
white, or black, or darkish, or any other colour, but a thing 
necessarily colourless, for otherwise it would possess some 
jbne o^ these colours. In like manner would it be with that 
which is insipid, according to this same mode of reasoning : 
nor could it be so with anything else of those things that are 
similar; for neither is it possible that it could possess any 
actual thing of a certain quality or quantity, or that any- 
thing else be so. For therein would be inherent something 
of those termed partial forn)s ; yet this is impossible when 
all things have been in his system mingled together, for 
already it would subsist in a state of separation : but, with 
the exception of mind, he affirms all things to be mingled, 
and that mind only is unmixed and pure. Now, from these 
statements it is consequential with him that he should de- 
nominate, as the first principles, both unity (for this is simple 
and unmii^d) and another thing, as if it were an entity such 
as wo are for establishing — viz., the indefinite prior to its 
having been defined, and to partaking of a certain form. 
Therefore, the assertion is made neither correctly nor clearly, 
notwithstanding that ho intends something similar with both 
those who subsequently make statements to this effect, and 
more in harmony with the present phenomena. For these, 
however, happen only to bo familiar with the theories ap])or- 
taining to generation, and corruption, and motion : for, also, 
with regard to .such a substance, they investigate almost only, 
both the first principles and the causes. 

But as many^ as frame their speculation re- g. Theory of 
specting aU entities, but of entities have set 
down some, indeed, -as being cognisant by sense, 
and others as not being sensibles, it is manifest that they 
institute for themselves an inquiry concerning both kinds. 

' Aristotle having considered the system of the naturalists in th^i 
previous section, now proceeds to examine that of the supranaturalistSi 
such as Pythagoras and Plato. 

D 2 
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Wherefore, one might be induced, in preference, to linger 
upon an investigation respecting these, as to what they say, 
well or not well, in regard of the examination of those specu- 
lations now proposed by us. 

7. Pythagoras, Those, indeed, called Pythagoreans^ in a far 
and^difference Outlandish manner employ their first prin- 

with the mate- ciples and elements than the physiologists. But 
ri^ists. cause is, because they have not derived them 

from sensibles; for those natures that are mathematical 
amongst entities are without motion, except those pertaining 
U astrology. They, however, discuss and treat of all points 
concerning Nature ; for they both generate the heaven, and 
respecting the parts thereof, and the passive conditions and 
the operations thereof, they closely observe that which takes 
place ; and upon these they lavish their first principles and 
causes, as if acknowledging to the rest of the natural philo- 
sophers that whatsoever thing is such as is cognisant by the 
senses, that this constitutes entity, and such as that which is 
called heaven comprises. But the causes and the first prin- 
ciples — as we have said — they affirm are sufficient both to 
secure a transition even to a higher order of entities, and 
that they are more sufficient than those that are in harmony 
with physical theories. 

„ ™ From what mode, however, there will be 

tions against motioii, merely on the supposition of the ex- 
i)hUosophy.^^^° istence of the subjects of finite and infinite, and 
odd and even, they in no wise declare ; or how 
it may be possible, without motion and change, that there 
should be generation and corruption, or the operations of 
those bodies that are whirled along the heaven. 

But further, whether one grants to them that from these 
results magnitude, or whether this should require to be 
demonstrated, nevertheless, in a certain manner, some bodies 
will bo liglit, indeed, and some involving weight; for the 
things from which they adopt for themselves their theories, 
and make assertions, they in no respect affirm in regard of 
sensibles in preference to mathematical bodies. Therefore, 
concerning fire or earth, or the other bodies of such a kind, 

' As to the agreement and difference of the Pythagoric philosophy 
with^ the materialistic system, Consult the Commentary of Thomitf 
Aquinas upon this section. 
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they have declared nothing whatsoever, inasmuch as affirming, 
in my opinion, nothing that is peculiar to them concerning 
sensible natures. 

But further, how must we receive as causes the 9. a third ob- 
passive conditions of number, and the number jection against 
itself as the cause of entities which subsist in sugges^te^d from 
the heaven, and of things that are being pro- 
duced there both from the beginning and at present, and at 
the same time allow that there is no other number save this 
number from which the order of the ubiverse consists? For 
since, indeed, in this portion of the creation (according to 
these philosophers) there may be in existence opinion and 
opportunity, but a little above, or a little below, injustice and 
separation, or mixture ; and since they may adduce a demon- 
stration that each one of these is number, and it happens, 
from this mode of reasoning in this place, that there subsists 
already a multitude of constituted magnitudes, from the fact 
of these affections following each of these places respectively, 
on the supposition of the foregoing we may ask whether, 
therefore, is this owing to the same number as that which is 
in the heaven, and which we ought to receive because that 
each of these exists, or, besides this, is there another number? 
For Plato says, indeed, that there is a different number: he, 
however, also thinks both these, and the causes of these, to 
be numbers, but numbers that are, indeed, intelligible causes ; 
whereas those are merely sensible, according to Plato. Re- 
specting then, indeed, the Pythagoreans,^ let us leave off our 
present discussions ; for it is sufficient thus far to have touched 
upon their system. 


CHAPTER IX.2 

But they who put forward ideas as causes, in 1. Plato's 
their early investigations, indeed, to acquire the iSvoives^u adu 

^ I have ventured thus to depart from the usual arrangement, which 
mak^^B ofeapter IX. begin with these words. 

2 Aristotle now proceeds to examine into another system of the 
supranaturalists, — namely, that of Plato ; first, in respect of his theory 
regarding the substance of things ; and secondly, respecting the first 
principles of things. 
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vocates in an causes of these entities, in the first place have 
ii^ponsistency. adduced Other things equal in number to these ; ^ 
as if one, desiring to have reckoned certain things, when 
these were less numerous, would consider this impossible, 
but, by creating a greater number, should succeed in counting 
them ; for almost equal, or not less numerous, are the forms 
than those things respecting which, in investigating their 
causes, they have advanced from these to those : for, according 
to each individual thing, there is a certain homonymous form, 
and, in addition to the substances, also, of other things, there 
is the unity involved in the notion of plurality, both in the 
case of these and of things tliat are eternal. 

2. Aristotle’s Moreovci',^ ill the ways in which it is demon- 
agSn?the iMa- thcrc arc forms, according to none 

tonic theory of of tlieso doth the subsisteiicc of forms become 
apparent; for, indeed, from some there is no 
necessity, in the sequence of the reasoning, that a syllo- 
gism arise: but from other things, also, — not of such as we 
should expect to find forms, — of these are there forms gene- 
rated. For according to the rational principles deducible 
from the sciences will there be forms of all things, of as many 
as there are sciences; and in accordance with the argument 
for ideas founded on the notion of unity involved in plurality, 
will there also be forms or ideas of negations : and according 
to the ability to understand something of what has been 
destroyed of things liable to decay will there also be forms, 
for of these there is a certain phantasm. 

But further, as regards the most accurate of the argu- 
ments for the ideal theory, some of them, indeed, frame ideas 
of things relative, of which they do not say that there is 
an essential genus, whereas others speak of there being a 
third man. 

^ Aristotle first complains of the inconsistency of Plato; for he con- 
tends that, in proposing to assign the causes of sensibles, he should 
have kept tho phenomena of sensibles before liis eyes, and not have 
devised, as he has done, a theory applicable to anything else save 
eensibles. 

* Aristotle here details hia objections against the ideal system of 
Plato, which he strives to overthrow by turning the reasoning of Plato 
against himself. This same subject is handled by Aristotle in an able 
and somewhat similar attack of his upon the ideal theory, in book XII. 
ehap. iv» 
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And, upon the whole, the theories respecting 3 
forms overturn the tilings which they who afl6.rm yurcuties in- 
the existence of forms would wish should have piaton\c theorj 
a subsistence in preference to the subsistence of of ideas, 
the ideas; for it happens that the duad is not the first, but 
that the number is, and that the relative is, before the essen- 
tial : and all those consequences ensue, as many as certain, 
who have followed up the opinions respecting forms — have 
set in contrariety to first principles. Further, also, according 
to the supposition in virtue of which we speak of the ex- 
istence of the ideas, not only will there be forms of sub- 
stances, but of many other things also ; for, also, there is the 
one conception not only respecting substances, but also in 
the case of other substances; and there are sciences not only 
of substance, but of different things also, and innumerable 
other things of this sort occur : but according to neces- 
sity, and the opinions respecting fortns, it follows, on the 
supposition that forms are things capable of participation, 
that there should be ideas of substances only; for not ac- 
cording to accident are they participated in, but things 
must participate in this respect in cacli idea, so far forth 
as each idea is not predicated about the subject. Now, 
I mean, for examine, that if anything participates in 
the twofold itself, this also is a participant in what is 
eternal, but according to accident, for it is accidental for 
the twofold to be eternal. Therefore, the forms will be 
substance. 

For the same things, both here and there, signify sub- 
stance; or what will be the meaning of the assertion of the 
existence of a something that is independent of sensibles, 
drawn from the argument founded on unity, involved in the 
notion of plurality ; and if there be the same form of the ideas, 
and of things that are participants of them, there will be 
something in common"? for, by no means, in the case of 
perishable duads — and, indeed, most duads, but such as are 
eternal — is the duad said to be rather one and the same, 
than in the case of this and one of some particular thing. 
But if there be not the same form there would be an homo- 
nymy; and it wull be just like as if one should call both 
Callias and a piece of woed a man, discerning no community 
whatever between them. 
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1. The ideal hy- § 1 . But most of all would one feel perplexed 
potheais useless what at alP the forms contribute, either to 

foT the purpose ’ . , 

it is brought those things that are eternal amongst sensibles, 
or to things that are being produced and being 
corrupted. For neither are they to them a cause 
of any motion or change whatever. But, truly, neither arei 
they of any assistance towards the science of other things 
(for neither are those the substance of these, for in such a 
case they would be in these), nor do they contribute towards 
the existence of other things, inasmuch as they are not in- 
herent in things that are their participants, at least ; for so, 
indeed,- they would perhaps be supposed as causes, just as if 
the white were mixed with the white it might be called the 
cause of a white body. But, indeed, this theory is very easily 
overthrown, which Anaxagoras, indeed, first, and Eudoxus 
subsequently, and certain others, advanced ; for it would be 
easy to collect together, also, many impossibilities in reference 
to such an opinion ; but, truly; neither do other things sub- 
sist from forms in accordance with any mode of existence of 
those that are wont to be mentioned. 

2. Three proofs But the assertion that these forms are exem- 
that forms are pjars, and that the rest of entities participate in 
or models of them, IS to spcak vain words, and to utter poetio 
created things, metaphors. For in what respect, may I ask, 
does that which operates look towards the ideas as a model'? 
for it is possible that anything whatever that is similar both 
should exist and bo produced, and yet that it be not made 
like in reference to that to which it is similar. Wherefore, 
also, on the supposition of the existence and non-existence of 
Socrates, just such another one as Socrates is would be pro- 
duced. And, in like manner, is it evident that this would 
follow, even though Socrates were eternal; and, besides, 
there will be many exemplars of the same thing; wherefore, 
also, the forms — for instance, of man, such as animal and 
biped, and at the same time, also, ideal man — will have a 
subsistence. Furthei’, not only of things sensible are forms 
the exemplars, but also of forms themselves; as, for ex- 
ample, the genus as a genus will be an exemplar of species; 

' Arista N 40 W proceeds to prove the utter irrelevancy of ideas as 
aocountinjj for sensible phenomena. Vide Thomas Aquinas upon this 
section. 
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wherefore, an exemplar and an image will be the same 
thing. 

Further, it ^ duld seem impossible for the sub- 3. Forms can- 
stance to be separate from that of which it is pamiei>*f^ronr 
the substance ; therefore, in what way can the tilings, 
ideas, when they are substances of things, exist separately 
from them? 

But in the Phajdo an assertion is made to this effect, — that 
the forms are causes of existence and of production. On the 
supposition, however, of the existence of forms, nevertheless, 
those things that are participants will not be produced, if 
there be not in existence that which is likely to be the origin 
of motion ; and many other things are produced, such as 
a house and a ring, of which we do not say that there are 
forms. Wherefore, it is evident that it is possible, also, for 
other things both to exist and be produced from such causes, 
likewise, on account of which, also, arise those entities men- 
tioned just now. 

§ 2. Moreover, if forms are numbers,^ how will 1. Six reasons 
they be causes? whether is it because entities 
are different numbers, — as, for instance, this par- as numbers ; — 
ticular man is this particular number, indeed, 
and Socrates another, and Callias another, different from 
both, — in what respect are those, therefore, the causes of 
these? for neither will it make any difference whether those 
may be eternal, and these not so. But if it is because the 
things here are p)roportions or ratios of numbers, — as, for 
instance, a symphony, — it is obvious that there will be a 
certain one thing,, at least, amongst those of which there are 
ratios or proportions. Now, if this is one thing — say matter 
— it is palpable that the actual numbers, also, will be certain 
proportions of one thing with another; but I say, for example, 
if Callias is a proportion in numbers of fire, and earth, and 
water, and air, to certain other subjects will belong the same 
man likewise ; and if the idea constitute a number, the ideal 

' Aristotle still continues his attack upon the Platonic philosophy ; 
as yet coufining himself to Plato’s theory concerning the substances of 
things, to the exclusion of that concerning the principles of things, 
which he considers in the next section. At present he confines his 
censures to Plato’s assertion of ideas being numbers, and to his other 
theories respecting mathematical magnitudes. 
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man, also, — whether the idea may be a certain number or 
not, — nevertlieless, will be a ratio in numbers of certain things 
without being himself a number; nor will there be a certain 
particular number on account of these things. 

Further, out of many numbers one number 
son^mid 'Lrob- results; but from forms how is one form pro- 
duccd? And if forms are not produced from 
forms, but from the units that are in numbers — 
as, for instance, in the myriad — how is it with the subsistence 
of the monads 1 for if they ai’o of the same species, many 
absurdities wilt ensue; but if they are not of the same spe- 
cies, neither will they be the same with one another, nor all 
tlie rest the same with all : for wlierein will they differ, since 


they arc impassive'? for such statements as these are neither 
rational nor consonant with the understanding. And, more- 
over, it is necessary to establish a certain other description 
of number, ■ regarding which arithmetic is conversant, and 
.all such tilings as are termed 'media by some; and how, or 
from what principles, will these arise? or why will they be 
media between the things here and these? 

3 . Reinaininff Further, the monads wdiich are in each duad 
reasons. from somc prior duad, although such is im- 

possible. Further, why is there an aggregated number, as 
one thing? and further, in addition to the things that have 
been statctl, if the monads are different, they ought to declare 
their opinions in this same way as those do, even as many as 
affirm the elements to be fourfold or twofold; for, also, each 
one of these mentions not what is common as an element — 
for example, body — but fire and earth, whether body is any- 
thing that is common or not. But now, an assertion is made 
just as if the one were in existence as homogeneous fire or 
water ; but if this be the case, numbers will not be sub- 
stances ; it is, however, evident, that if unity itself be anything, 
and if this be a first principle, that unity is expressed in 
many ways, for that it should be otherwise is impossible. 

4 Two objee they who wish to refer substances to first 

tions against a principles Set dowu lengths, indeed, as consisting 
nioire^pcciing froni the long and the short, from something 
mathematical small and large, and a superficies as from what 
subetances. broad and narrow, and a body from what is 

deep and low. In what way, however, will the superficies 
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involve a line, or the solid a line and surface, for the wide 
and th3 narrow are a different genus from deep and low? As, 
therefore, neither number is inherent in these, because the 
much and the few are different from these, so it is manifest 
that neither will anything else of those superior natures be 
inherent in those that are inferior. But, truly, neither is 
the wide a genus of the deep ; for body would be a certain 
surface in this case. Furtlier, may I ask from what will 
points be compounded? This genus, indeed, then, did Plato 
also oppose, as being a geometric dogma ; but he used to call 
it the first principle of a line : and this he often set down, 
(I mean the existence of indivisible lines,) although of neces- 
sity there must be some limit to these; wherefore, from 
whatever principle a line is, therefrom also is a point. 

§ 3. And upon the whole,^ seeing that wisdom i. piato’s 
investigates into the cause, in respect of things theory of first 
that are manifest, this considenition, indeed, FutedTn^s^ix^' 
have we omitted; for we say nothing regarding 
the cause of the origin of the principle of change: but, 
thinking to mention the substance of these, we say that there 
are difforeut substances; but in what manner those may be 
"substances of these we ineffectually describe, for as to such 
being accomplished by participation — as also we have stated 
on a former occasion — there is no advantage gained in saying 
this. Neither, truly, are ideas such causes as we see to be 
a cause to the sciences, on account of which both every mind 
and every nature operate; nor that cause which we affirm to 
be one of the first principles do forms in anywise toiirch upon ; 
but to men, in the present age, mathematics have become the 
pliilosophy ; although they say that persons ought to culti- 
vate these sciences for the sake of other sciences. 

But, further, one may suppose the subject-substance to bo 
as matter that is more mathematical, and rather to be con- 
verted into a predicable, and to constitute a difference of 
substance and of matter, — as, for instance, the great and the 
small, — just as, also, the natural philosophers mention the rare 
and the dense, saying that there are these primary differences 
of the subject, for these are a certain excess and defect. 

' Aristotle now proceeds to argue against Plato in his theory con- 
cerning the first principles of things : first, “quoad principia essendi;** 
and secondly, “ quoad principia cognoscendi.” 
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And respecting motion, if, indeed, these will constitute 
motion, it is evident that the forms will be moved; but il 
they are not, whence has motion originated? for thereby the 
entii 2 investigation about Nature has been abolished. 

And what seems to be easy — namely, the demonstration 
that all things are one — does not turn out to be so; for, 
according to the interpretation, all things do not become one, 
but a certain thing itself is one, if any one would grant that 
all things are so: and neither would he allow this, unless 
one would admit the existence of a universal as a genus; but 
this, in some cases, is impossible. 

But neither have those things that are after the numbers 
any grounds in reason,- — namely, both lengths, and surfaces, 
and solids; nor is it so in regard of the mode of how they 
are, or shall be, or whether they involve any capacity ; for 
these cannot possibly be either forms (for numbers they are 
not), or media (for those are,, mathematical), or things that 
are corruptible : but these, again, appear as this certain other 
•fourth genus different from those other three. 

But, upon the whole, the investigation of the elements of 
entities, seeing that they are expressed multifariously, it is 
impossible for any persons to discover a solution of who have 
not divided them; and, especially, if they investigate in this 
manner from what sort of elements they are compounded. 
For action, or passion, or the wide, it is not, doubtless, possible 
to receive from some thin.gs of which these consist; but, if 
this were the case, it would be possible to receive them as 
subsisting from substances only. Wherefore, either to investi- 
gate or to think that you possess the elements of all entities 
is not true. 

2. Plato’s But how can any one learn the elements of all 

things? for it is evident that it is not possible 
principiesoftiie that he sliould be previously a person having 
JeltonTIglinst prior knowledge thereof. For, as to one learning 
it. geometry, it is, indeed, possible to see beforehand 

other things; but of such things as the science consists of, and 
concerning which he is about to receive instruction, he can 
have no prior knowledge, so, also, is it in the case of other 
things. Wherefore, if there is a certain science of all things, 
as some affirm, nothing could this person know beforehand. 
Every system of learning, however, subsists, or is attainable, 
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by means of previous knowledge, either of all things, or of 
certain particular things : and either by demonstration is this 
accomplished, or by definitions ; for those things whereof the 
definition consists it is requisite to understand beforehand, 
and that they be known. In like manner is it the case with 
knowledge by induction. But, truly, if also it happens that 
thero-is in our possession a congenital knowledge of things, 
it is astonishing how we, in possession of the most excellent 
of the sciences, are unconscious of such a treasure. 

Further, how wdll any one know from what particulars all 
things consist, and how will this be manifest? for this also 
involves perplcxitj^ ; for one would feel a doubt, just as also 
concerning some syllable: for certain affirm that SMA is 
composed of S and M and A, but others say that it possesses 
a different sound from its components, and none of those 
that are knoAvn. 

Moreover, those things of which* there is perception by 
sense, how could any one know if he were not furnished with 
the capacity of perceiving by sense? although one ought, if 
these are the elements of all things whereof they consist, 
just as the compound sounds arise from their own proper 
elements. 

That, therefore, all seem^ to seek the causes 3. Aristotle’s ca- 
mentioned in our Physics, and, besides these, of causes 
that we have no other to adduce, is likewise from i>y a reference 
the foregoing statements evident. But the early 
philosophers, I admit, have treated of these causes, — ob- 
scurely, however ; and, indeed, in a certain manner, all 
such four causes have been enumerated by speculators of 
an age prior to ours : and, in a certain maimer, by no means 
has this been the case; for the earliest sj^stem of philosophy ^ 
concerning all things was like unto one articulating with 

* In the French edition of Aristotle's works, published by Didot, 
there is another chapter, namely chapter X, made to commence at 
these words. 

^ I have ventured to differ from Taylor in his translation of this 
passage, on the authority of the old Latin versions, which, I admit, in 
the case of Aristotle’s works, is not a very firm foundation to build 
vpon. Taylor’s translation, however, I conceive to be unsupported by 
the Greek in Bekker’s text. He regards the rrpdiri) <pi\o(ro<l>ta in 
the context as equivalent to ontology, and ki v’ to ontology at its 

first commencement. 
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a stammer, inasmuch as it was new as regards first principles, 
and a thing the first in its kind. For Empedocles says that 
a bone exists from form by the principle of composition ; but 
this is the essence and the substance of that thing. But, 
truly, if this be admitted, in like manner, also, is it necessary 
that of both flesh, and everything else of the other things, 
there should subsist this principle of concretion, or that it 
should not subsist as a principle of anything at all ; for on 
account of this are both flesh and bone, and each of the 
other things, in existence, and not on account of the matter, 
which he says is fire, and earth, and water, and air. But, 
also, with any other, indeed, who would make these assertions, 
he would of necessity concur; but he has not expressed him- 
self with clearness respecting them. The case regarding such 
points, therefore, has been made evident on a former occa- 
sion; but as many doubts as any one might indulge in 
respecting these same, we will a second time enumerate; for 
perhaps we shall thereby acquire a facility for having our 
^lifflculties resolved in reference to subsequent questions of 
doubt. 



BOOK 1. THE LESS.’ 


CHAPTER I. 

Speculation I'eapecting truth is partly difficult i. speculative 
and partly easy. And a proof is the following, 
that, in the pursuit of truth, neither is any one 
philosopher, in a way worthy of the dignity of the subject, 
able to attain this ; nor can all investigators fail in reaching 
it, but that each says something to the point concerning 
Nature : and individually that, indeed, they add nothing, 
or but little, to this speculation respecting truth, but frou 
all these collected together that there ensues something oi 
magnitude. Wherefore, if, indeed, it so seems to be the case, 
as we happen to say in the proverb, “ Who will miss the 
door ? ” in this way, truly, would the speculation of truth bo 
easy. 

* This book, as to the title of which all aro not affi'eefl, has given 
rise to some discus£5ion amongst the commentators. Alexander Aphro- 
diaiensis and Asclepius seem to think that it is, as set down in the 
Metaphysics, quite out of place ; and Augustine Niphus appears to 
regard it as a fragment of some larger work, — “ propter exiguitatem.” 
That it is out of place here has been inferred from the fact of the conclu- 
sion of the first book and the beginning of this being wholly devoid of 
connexion, whereas it is quite the reverse with the first and third 
books compared with each other. It has been conjectured that it 
belongs in some way or other to the Physics; chiefly from the words 
which occur at the end, — “first must we investigate what Nature {(pvcris) 
is.*’ But notwithstanding, as Thomas Aquinas remimls us, this book 
is not entirely without reference to what has gone before. The science 
under investigation in the first book is the science of sciences, and 
makes universal truth the subject-matter of inquiry, which brings 
Aristotle, in this, to the consideration of truth in general. Forasmuch, 
however, as the term truth is employed in the same sense as theoretic 
philosophy, the latter is compared with practical philosophy. But, 
indeed, a further proof of its connexion with the foregoing may be 
found in the fact that dpxo-U or first principles, are the theme of dis- 
cussion in both cases. Though, certjxinly, we must admit that the 
discussion about the infinite progression of causes, with Aristotle, 
should find its place in the physical rather than the metaphysical por- 
tion of his writings. Alexander, Asclepius, Niphus, and Thomas 
Aquinas, are well worth being consulted on this question. 
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2. Partly diffi- philosophers to have a certain whole, 

cult, and a and iiot to be able to have each some portion, 
cause t ereo . jj^dicates the difficulty of it : and perhaps, also, 
from the fact that the difficulty arises in two wayH, the cause 
of this may not be so much in things themselves as in us ; 
for as the eyes of bats are to the light that follows the dawn 
of day, so also is the mind of our soul to those things which, 
above all, are naturally the most splendid. 

3 Union of only is it just to return thanks to 

men for the thosG whosG opinions 0116 may ha VO fellowship 
with, but also to those, moreover, who have enun- 
ciated their sentiments more superficially; for 
even these, likewise, contribute something, for they have pre- 
viously exercised our speculative habit.^ For if there had 
not been a Timotheus, we would not have had much melody ; 
and unless there had been a Phrynis, there would not have 
been such a person as Timotheus. But, in the same*manner, 
also, it is in the case of tliose who Jiave declared their senti- 
ments concerning truth ; for, indeed, from some of them we 
have .inherited certain opinions: but others have been the 
causes of these becoming opinions of theirs. 

4.The nppiicabi- But it is correct, also, that philosophy should 
marks onTruth" Styled a science, speculative of truth. ^ For 
to the present of Speculative science the end is truth, but of 
Investigation, practical scieiice, a work ; for even though they 
may examine how a thing is, practical men do not investi- 
gate into the cause of that thing in itself, but in relation to 
something else, and as connected with the present time : but 
we do not know the truth without the knowledge of cause. 
But, especially, is each thing that amongst other things 
according to which, also, there subsists in other things that 
which is synonymous, — ^as, for example, fire is a thing most 

* “Our habit/' Alexander interprets the word by Stiuajxis (ca- 
pacity) ; for which, vide hi a commentary on the passage. What Aris- 
totle is aiming at, and illustrates from the case of Timotheus, is to 
show how previous discoveries in science bear on subsequent ones, and 
the progressive character of truth. This point is beautifully put by 
Dr. Whewell in his “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” 

* Aristotle having considered the speculation of truth in general, 
proceeds to show how this consideration bears on the present inquiry. 
His reasoning rests on the assumption of the words “truth,” and 
“ theoretic philpsophy,” being interchangeable terms. 
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hot; for also in the rest of entities is this a cause of their 
heat. Wherefore, also, most true is that which is a cause to 
posterior natures of their being true. Wherefore, is it neces- 
sary that the first principles of things, always existing, should 
always be most true ; for not sometimes are they true, 
neither is anything the cause of being to those, but those are 
the causes of being in other things. Wherefore, as each thing 
is disposed in regard of existence, so, also, is it in regard of 
truth. 

CHAPTER lU 

But, truly, that there is, at least, some first j, no infinity 
principle, and that the causes of entities are not of causes— 
infinite, either in a progress in a straight forward efficient, final, 
direction, or according to form, is evident. For or formal, 
neither, as of matter, is it possible that this particular entity 
proceed from this to infinity ; for instance, flesh, indeed, from 
earth, and earth from air, and air from fire, and this without 
ever coming to a stand-still. Nor can there an infinite pro- 
gression take place with the origin of the principle of motion ; 
as, for instance, that man should have been moved by the 
air, and this by the sun, and the sun by discord ; and of this 
that there should be no end. Nor, in like manner, can this 
■ infinite progression take place with the final cause, — that 
Tvalkiiig, for instance, should be gone through for the sake of 
health, and this for the sake of enjoyment, and this enjoyment 
for the sake of something else; and, similarly, that one thing 
invariably should subsist on account of another. And, in like 
manner, is it the case with the formal cause. For of media, to 
which externally there is something last and first, it is neces- 
sary that what is first should be a cause of those things which 
are subsequent to it. For if we must declare what is the cause 
of three things, we will assert that it is the first of the three; 
for, doubtless, it is not the last, at least, for that is not, at any 
rate, at the extremity of anything as a cause : but, truly, 
neither is it the middle, for this is the cause of one thing only. 
But it makes no difference whether one or many media be 

* This is an important chapter, and seemff to have suggested to 
modern philosophers their phraseology, as well as mode of ai^guing, in 
regard of the d priori demonstration of the existence of God. 

S 
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assumed, nor whether they are things infinite or finite ; but in 
this way aU the portions of things infinite, and of the Infinite 
in general, are similarly media up to the extremity; so that 
if there is nothing that is the first, there is, in short, no cause. 

2. No progres- neither, truly, is it possible, as regards a 

•ion of causes progression downwards, to proceed to infinity, 

in case that which is in a progression upwards 
involves a first principle ; . as, for example, that from fire, 
indeed, water should be produced, but from this earth, and 
so invariably that a certain different genus be produced. 
For, in a twofold manner,^ is one thing produced from another, 
— not as this particular thing is said to take place after that ; 
for example, the Olympic games from the Isthmsean, — either 
as a man is produced from a boy undergoing a change, or 
air from water. 

3. Twofold dif- indeed, then, we say that a man is pro- 

ferenc 6 be- duccd from a boy as a thing that has been 
tween these. that which is in a process of formation, or 

that which has been finished from that which is being 
finished, or tends towards perfection, for always is there a 
certain medium ; as production is a medium between existence 
and non-existence, so also is the thing that is being produced 
between entity and nonentity: and a person receiving in- 
struction is one becoming scientifically learned. And this is 
the meaning of what is affirmed, — ^that from a person learning 
is produced one that is scientifically learned; and just as 
watei is generated from «iir on account of the air having 
undergone corruption. Wherefore, in the former instance, the 
things adduced, indeed, do not revert into one another, nor 
is a child produced from a man ; for that which is being pro- 
duced does not arise from the act of generation, but is sub- 
sequent to generation : for so, also, the day is generated from 
the dawn, because it is posterior to this ; wherefore, neither 
is the dawn generated from the day : but the other instapces 
revert into each other. 

4. According to In both these cases, however, it is impossible 
?s*there°an^n!® pursue the progress on to infinity ; for, in the 
finitjr of causes. One case, of those that are media there must 

* In a twofold manner, i>\lK»s koI trpayixaroti9<as : that is, when one 
system of matter ia produced from another, and when that la a tran- 
aiUon from what is immature to what is finiahed. 
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needs be An end, and, in the other case, the things adduq^ed 
revert into one another, fbr^he destruction of one is the 
generation of the otjier. But at the same time, also, it 
is impossible, that vrhat is first, seeing that it is eternal, 
should be subject to corruption ; for since generation is not 
infinite in an ascending progression, that nature must needs 
not be eternal from which anything has been produced as 
from that which is primary, and has been subject to corrup- 
tion; but this is impossible. 

Further, the final cause is an end ; but a thing 5. infinite 
of this sort is that which does not subsist on progression in 

, r. t , , T • , the case of the 

account of another, but other things on account final or formal 
of that. Wherefore, if that which is last be a 
thing of this sort, there will not be a progression to infinity ; 
but if there is no such thing — I mean that which is last — 
the final cause will have no existence. But they who intro- 
duce this infinite progression forget that they destroy the 
nature of the good. Although no one would undertake 
entering on any course of action not intending to go on to 
a termination of his undertaking; nor would there bo design 
in such things : for one who is possessed of mind always does 
a thing for some purpose or other, (for tiiis is a termination 
for it,) for the end proposed is a termination. But, indeed, 
neither can the formal cause admit of being referred to 
another definition more copious in reason. For the prior 
definition is invariably more the definition of a thing; but 
the subsequent is not so. But to that of which there is no 
first, neither has that which is next in order any existence. 

Further, they destroy scientific knowledge who ^ theory 
make assertions in this way; for it is not even of infinVepro- 
possible to understand anything before we come ov?rtu?n The 
to individual things ; and scientific knowledge possibility of 
has no existence in this case : for things infinite, ® 
in this manner, how is it possible to apprehend? for the in- 
finite here is not a thing similar to infinity in the case of 
a line, which, as regards its divisions, indeed, does not come 
to a stand-still, but is indivisible ; nor is it possible for one to 
apprehend these divisions, except he imposes some limit to 
their divisibility. Wherefore, he will not reckon the divisions 
or sections who goes through the infinite in detail. But, 
also, as regards the matter, — so far as it is such, in what if 

m2 
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being moved, ^ — it is necessary to understand it thus far; and 
for nothing that is infinite i§ there any possibility of ex- 
istence ; but, if this is not the case, not infinite, at any rate, 
is that by which we may know the infinite. But, doubtless, 
if the species of causes were infinite in number, neither, in 
such a case, would the perception of our knowledge be pos- 
sible ; for then we think we know when we may make known 
the causes : but the infinite according to addition, it is not in 
finite duration possible to exhaust. 


CHAPTER III.2 


, - But lectures on philosophic subiects fall out 

of habit on our according to our habits ; for as we have been 
opintons!^® accustomed, so we deem it right a thing should 
be expressed; and whatever things are besides 
'these do not appear similar : but, from the fact of our not 
being habituated thereto, they seem more unknown and 
strange, for the habitual is more known. And how great 
force the habitual possesses, the laws make manifest, in which 
fabulous^ and puerile things have greater force from usage 
than the reality of our knowledge concerning them. 

2. Different de- But some pcrsous, indeed, do not admit those 
ffo^in dFffIrent assertions, unless one speaks with mathe- 

kinds of matical precision ; but others do not approve of 

science. what is Said, unless they express themselves by 

means of an exemplar; and others think it right to adduce 
a poet as a witness. And some require all things to be ex- 
pressed with accuracy; whereas accuracy is troublesome to 
others, either on account of their not being able to carry on 


* In what is being moved.” Some read, kivovjui.4p^v : meaning, that 
matter is not infinite in the sense of things that might be said to be 
infinite in energy. 

^ The subject now treated of is also discussed in his Ethics. His 
reasoning here has been adopted by all subsequent philosophers; 
e. g. Bishop Butler ; vide Preface to his Sermons, and port II. chap. ii. 
of the An^ogy. 

® This is illustrated in the fable of the earth being the mother of 
the human race, which was recognised in the Athenian and Spartan 
laws. W e, accordingly, find Plato recommending the recognition of this 
myth in the legislative system of a people, since thereby would be 
secured amongst them patriotism and a love of country. 
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a train of reasoning, or on account of their considering such 
as mere quibbling about verbal niceties, — for the precise in* 
volves some such thing. Wherefore, as in the case of con- 
tracts, so also in that of philosophic discourses,^ precision 
seems to be a thing to some persons that is illiberal. 

Wherefore, it is necessary that one should have 
been instructed what way we must admit each turaUsurnot 
and all points of inquiry, as it would be absurd expected to em- 
at the same time to seek for scientific knowledge tkai accuracy 
and the mode of attaining such knowledge: but 
it is not easy to acquire either of these. Now, mathematical 
accuracy of language^ is not to be required in all things, but 
in those things that do not involve any connexion with 
matter. Wherefore, such is not the natural mode of dis- 
covering truth for perhaps the whole of Nature involves 
matter ; therefore, first must we investigate what Nature is.** 
For in this way, also, will it be evident about what only 
natural science is conversant, and whether it is the province 
of one science, or of many, to speculate into causes and first 
principles. 

^ irrl rSv \6yo3v, I have translated these words ** discourses,*’ following 
the Latin orationibus.’* The term which Aristotle already has used, 
in the beginning of the sentence, is dHpodaeis^ which I have rendered 

lectures.” This term has given rise to the distinction of the Aristote- 
lian writings into acroatic and exoteric. 

2 As to the different sorts of accuracy requisite for the treatment of 
different departments of human knowledge, the student is referred 
to Ethics, 1. hi., and to Post Analyt. I. 13, 24. 

® That is, the mode of discovering truth adopted by the natural 
philosopher. 

^ What Nature is.’* These words have led commentators to form 
the surmise that this is a fragmentary portion of some physical treatise. 
It is worthy of remark, too, that this book is said not to have been 
written by Aristotle at all, but by one styled Pasicles, a native of 
Rhodes, who is said to have been a hearer of Aristotle, and a son of 
Bonseus or Boethus^ a brother of Eudemus. 
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CHAPTER I. 

1. Doubt-its advancement of the science under in- 

teiationto vestigatiou it is necelsary for us, first, to take 
a review of those points respecting which one 
ought to doubt in the first instance ; but these are whatsoever 
subjects some speculators have entertained opinions of after 
a difierent mode, and whatever beyond these may happen to 
have been overlooked. For it will contribute towards one’s 
object, who wishes to acquire a facility in the gaining of 
knowledge, to doubt judiciously, for a subsequent acquisition ^ 
in the way of knowledge is the solution of previous doubts; 
but when one is ignorant i f the bond of a thing, it is not 
possible for such to loose it. But the perplexity of the 
intellect makes manifest this assertion respecting the matter 
in hand ; for so far forth as the dianoetic faculty doubts, so 
far does it undergo something similar to persons loaded with 
chains ; for it is impossible, in both cases, to advance further. 
Wherefore, it is necessary, in the first instance, to speculate 
into all the difi&culties involved in the present subject, both 
oh account of these things, and also from the fact, that they 
who carry on an investigation, without doubting first, are 
similar to persons ignorant where they ought to walk ; and, in 
addition to these things, neither can such know whether he 
has discovered the object of his speculation or not; for the 
end is not manifest to this speculator ; but to one who has 
previously doubted, in a judicious way, it is manifest But, 

* This book, if we allow what ia commonly called Book I. the Less 
to be as a separate one and as book II., would, in this case, stand third 
in order, which it does in some of the MSS. In this book, however, 
Aristotle proceeds, according to the hint dropped at the end of the first 
book, to lay before his readers, after the mode usually adopted by dis- 
putants in the aohools, the doubts suggested to a thinking mind, as 
connected with the subject-matter of ontological or metaphysical 
science. 

* This idea, according to Asclepius, is taken by Aristotle from Plato^ 
who pithily illustrates it by the case of fire being the result of the rub- 
bing iogetW of two stick! 
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further there is a necessity that a , person ahonld ^ hotter 
U forming 9- iudgment who has heard all the 
rrin^as it were, of adversaries and opposing disputants. 

Now, the first source of perplexity is concern- ^ 
ing those things which we have expressed d^bte of causes, 

of in our Preface; namely, whether to 

into causes be the province of one y , 

^^°\^dThis^very thing is amongst the necessapr 3. Questions at 

points of investigation, whether geneta 

+Viaf «ipnsible substances exist only, of Bubstances, 
affirmed that sensiuio , . . • to and their accl- 

or whether others' also subsist m addition o 

the opieioh 

“h^iK“«^ee« both to. »a 

thWu intermediate between these and sensiblesl Con- 

^mmm 

rs...o„ . 

1 This subject is considei^ Vointe° one^would suppose, 

. Aristotle hsd Jreadydwcu^ed these^pomK^^ 

with sufficient copiousness “ commentators reply, uiat in 

intrude into the regions of ivi^fas, but here, as a 

his Logic he treats of these merely speculatively, «i-oo4»j, 
metaphyslcifta ought, reftUy^ a\7i9ivto$* 
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inatitii^hr^'their inquiries from matters merely of 
examine, lostife . mg toe 1 ^ province it is to 

opinion,— we ^ Further, may one investigate 

speculate into ^1 of u . in th.^e very things, 

£r.ro“;xr=s°5V“ i. b.» .,.0 ,b..ha,. 

truth, one be are first 

V.iSfn- i" elements, tTvS alSCgenera 

Jr tLy are such things as are 
mSy Sey are; predicated last or the first concerning individua s 
rdfonr ^ffor example, whether ^ 1 

”;t -Ltr 

Sat L=r, 

o,i„ of tbiog. ««'■ 

ilSSilSi^&s 

over also, 1 inonirv, whether unity and entity, as the 

perplexity, 8 t q ^ anything else 

Pythagoreans an < . .,.• . „r this be not the case, but that 

v‘S3S:Sb=r=|r; 

smgulam of ^ whether they subsist otherwise than 
LyoS\o"mtonl for 

1 This subject of the ri <rivo\«v is treated of m bock VI. mor. 
fuUy; for example, vide chapter lu. 
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and figures and points, be certain substances or not 1 and, if 
they are substances, whether they are capable of being 
separated from sensibles or be inherent in them? for, con- 
cerning all of these questions, not only is it difficult success- 
fully to attain unto the truth, but neither is a judicious 
doubting easy for the reasoning faculties.* 


CHAPTER II. 2 


In the first place, indeed, therefore, let us i. Thequestioa 
institute an inquiry concerning the first asser- 
tions which we have made ; namely, whether to science of 
speculate concerning all kinds of causes be the regarded as one 
province of one or many sciences 1 ^ For how science or 
would it be the province of a single science to 
take cognisance of existing first principles when they are not 


contrary to each other 1 But, further, in the case of many 
of the entities all do not exist in alH of them. For in what 


way is it possible for the principle of motion to be found in 
things incapable of motion ; or that the nature of the good 
should, if everything which may be essentially good, and by 
reason of its own nature, is an end, and so a cause, inasmuch 
as on account of that other things are both produced and 
exist ? But the end and the final cause are an end of any 
action. And all things in the act of doing are attended with 
motion ; therefore, in things incapable of motion it would 
not be possible that this should exist as the first principle, or 
that there be therein any essential good. Wherefore, also, 
in mathematics nothing is demonstrated through this cause ; 
nor is there any demonstration for the reason that a thing 
is better or worse : but neither does any mathematician make 


* Or ry Koyoy might be translated, " on rational grounds." 

* Aristotle having enumerated the doubts which suggest themselves, 
now proceeds to enter upon an examination of each separately; which 
he does, in general, by laying down the reasons on both sides, as well for 
the affirmative as for the negative of each question. 

* Mr. Maurice remarks, in his Introduction to Moral and Meta- 
physical Science, on this passage, that “ this question involves the very 
subject of the whole treatise.” 

* All are not agreed about the text. I have translated it as it stands 
ia Bekker; irScrat, of course, refers to dpx<^* 
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mention at all of any such thing whatsoever. The,refore, for 
this reason, certain of the Sophists, as, for example, i^istippus, 
regarded these sciences with disdain ; for in the other arts, 
even the mechanical ones themselves, as in those of carpentry 
and shoe-making, he said that wherefore a thing is better or 
worse could be declared in every respect, but that the 
mathematical sciences ^ make no account concerning things 
good and evil. But, truly, if there are, at least, many sciences 
of causes, dnd different sciences of a different first principle, 
which of these must be said to be the one under investigation ; 
or whom of those that are in possession of them shall we 
pronounce scientifically informed, particularly in the matter 
under inquiry — for in the same subject is it possible that all 
the modes of causes exist ; as, for example, of a house, the 
origin of the principle of motion is from art and the builder, 
and the final cause is the work, but the matter is earth and 
stgnes, and the form is the definition 1 

2, Ontology, aa From the distinctions, therefore, laid down by 
a science of the us originally, as to which of the sciences we 
8cien‘ceVip/* ^ ought to denominate wisdom, is involved a 
oiaiat. reason for further styling each thus. For as 

far as a science is most qualified for the pre-eminence and for 
superiority over the rest, and so fat as it is just that, as 
servants, the rest of the sciences should not contradict, so 
far such is a science of the end and of the good, for the rest 
of things are on account of this ; but as far as wisdom has 
been defined a science of first causes, and of that which is es- 
pecially capable of being scientifically known, so far such 
would be a science of substance. For seeing that persons may 
acquire the same knowledge by many methods, we say that 
he rather understands a thing who makes known by its 
being what that thing is than by its not-being ; and of these 
themselves one in preference to another, and particularly he 
who knows what a thing is, and not he who knows the 
quantity or the quality of a thing, or what it is by nature 

* The mathematical sciences stood in higher estimation amongst the 
Platonists than the Peripatetics. As to the sneer of Aristippus, in which 
Aristotle almost appears silently to join, an answer might, in one way, 
be given in the value which Plotinus attaches to mathematics for 
familiarizing mankind with that part of their nature not included in the 
notion of body; or, to use his own words, vpds avy*0urn6y t^s doreofiaTou 
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fitt6d for in the way of action or of passion. Further, in the 
case of other things, the understanding each of those subjects 
concerning which there are demonstrations, we think then 
to have an existence when we may understand what a thing 
is ; for instance, what the squaring of a right-lined figure is : 
that it is the finding of a mean proportional.^ In like manner 
is it in the case of the rest. But with regard to generations, 
and actions, and every kind of change, we are in a way of 
understanding each when we understand the first principle 
of motion ; and this is different and in opposition to the end. 
Wherefore, it would appear to belong to the department of a 
different science® to investigate each of these causes. 

But, truly, also, with regard to demonstrative 3. The question 
first principles, whether they belong to one science girdTapodeik!' 
or more is a question open to doubt. But I tic principles-- 
term demonstrative even those common opinions ^d^Vhet^her^’ 
from which all derive their demonstrations: for they fail under 

. , 1 • 1 t ^ the province of 

instance, that everything must needs be either ontological 
an affirmation or negation, and that it is im- ^ 

possible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time, 
and whatsoever other such propositions there are. It is, I say, a 
question open to doubt, whether there be one science of these 
and of substance or a different one ; and if not one, whether 
it is necessary to denominate as such the science under investi- 
gation? Therefore it would not then appear reasonable, indeed, 
that it should be the province of one science ; for why, in 
preference, should the perception concerning these peculiarly 
belong to geometry ‘rather than to any other science what- 
soever 1 If, therefore, in like manner, truly it belongs to any 
whatsoever, but it does not admit of belonging to all the 
sciences, as neither is it the peculiarity of the rest, so neither 
is it the province of that science which makes known the 
substances to investigate concerning these. But, at the same 
time, also, in what way will it be the science of these ? For 
what each of these happens to be we also now know ; the rest 

' For instance, if you wanted to make a rectangle into a square, you 
should find a mean between two of its conterminous sides; and the 
square of that would be the required one, on the principle that the 
recta^le. iUider the extremes is equal to the square of the mean. 

ier, instead of the usual reading, would insert oCk befor* 
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of the arts, therefore, employ them as 

if there be a demonstrative science concerning them, it will 
be Sot that there be a certain subject-genus, and that 
some of the^e, indeed, should be passive properties and others 
axioms ; for concerning all things it is impossible that there 
should be a demonstration ; for demonstration mus n 

.r;Er 

L tS? i te S. Jo .1.. truth »d htM 

regarding these^ substanceai 

UVir/aVa i 3 fhere science or more? if, indeed, there- 
fore, there is not one 

r.f oiibstanoe must we consider as the subject-matter ot this 
of substance na ^ there should be one science of 

science of ontology? * „ . f” " tWe would be one 

iiSfeS:i^5?lS?3 

nation r^^pectin elements whereof a thing consists, 

if iStr r.i'':: :s=‘ar.“." 

Sued only to° substances, or is also concerning the acci- 
1 Substances would be 

Bcbools as being those that are c g ^ motion impressed 

Ifr»'j]<r6t. 
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dents ^ in these ? but I say, for example, if a solid be a 
certain substance, and lines, and surfaces, whether it be the 
province of the same science ^o take cognisance of these 
things, and of the accidents of each genus about which the 
mathematical sciences demonstrate, or if it be the province 
of a different one ? For if, indeed, of the same, there would be 
a certain demonstrative science, and that the science of 
substance ; but of the essence or formal cause there does not 
appear to be a demonstration : but, if of a different science, 
what will be the science that speculates about the accidents 
of substance ? for this would be altogether difficult to render 
an account of. Further, also, whether must we say that there 
are sensible substances only, or, also, besides these, others ? 
and whether do the genera of these substances happen to 
subsist singly, or are they more numerous, as, for instance, 
they who speak both of forms and media between forms, ^ 
and things sensible, concerning which, they say, are con- 
versant the mathematical sciences ? 

As to the assertion, then, indeed, that we have 5. penial of the 
made,^ namely, that forms are causes, and sub- forms^separabie 
stances absolutely subsisting, it has been declared sensibies. 
in the earliest of our disquisitions concerning these : but as 
these inquiries in many ways aro clogged with difficulties, 
it would be no less absurd the assertion that there are, 
indeed, certain natures besides those which are in the heavens, 
and that these are the same with things sensible, except that 
the former are, indeed, eternal, and the latter, corruptible. 
For they speak of the existence of ideal man, and ideal horse, 
and ideal health, but say nothing else in regard of these ; 
acting, in a way, similar to those who affirm the existence of 
the gods, no doubt, but in the shape of men for neither 

' As to a science of the t6 a-v/uijSfffvf^os, vide book V. chap. ii. 

* As regards the system of the Platonists in this point of forms, or 
Tck ftdTj, Aristotle has already delivered his opinions in the first book, 
and resumes his consideration of this portion of their philosophy in 
book XII. chap iv. 

^ \€yofi€y : in using the first person, ^ristotle seems to identify him- 
self, though perhaps he would not be brought to acknowledge this, 
with the Platonic school He was, it is needless to say, a pupil of 
Plato’s, though he soon burst away from his master. 

* This has been a tendency in man always ; one great aim in the law 
of Moses is to counteract this tendency. The folly of anthropo- 
oaorphism is wdttily exposed in Cicero’s De Nat. Deor. lib. I. cc, 27 sqq. 
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did these latter constitute aught save eternal men, nop 
do the former make species anything else but eternal 
sensibles. 

6. The inquiry, further, if in addition, also, to forms and 

-lAre there ’ sensibles any will set down things intermediate, 
Sedirhetweln he will be involved in many doubts. For it is 
Shies and that, in like manner, there will be lines, 

rabie*from*^^* and each of the other genera, besides also them 
jectimJrthereto Sensible. Wherefore, since astrology is 

stated and ex- one of thcsG, there will also be a certain heaven 
plained. bosides the sensible heaven, and a certain other 

sun and moon ; and so with the rest, in like manner, of the 
bodies that are situated in the heavens. Although, how 
need one place confidence in such statements as these 1 for 
neither is it reasonable that this ideal heaven should be in- 
capable of motion ; but, also, that it should be capable of 
motion is altogether impossible. In like manner, also, is it 
the case concerning the objects whereof optical science treats, 
and that of harmonics in mathematics ; for, also, it is impos- 
sible that these should have a subsistence different from 
sensibles througli the same causes : for if things sensible and 
senses have an intermediate subsistence, it is manifest, also, 
that there will be animals which will be media between them 
and things corruptible. But one would doubt, also, con- 
cerning what sort of entities it is necessary for these sciences 
to investigate. For if geodesy will differ from geometry in 
this only, that one is conversant about things which we 
perceive by the senses, but the other, about things that are 
not cognisant by sense, it is manifest that besides the medich 
nal science, and besides each of the rest, there will be a 
certain science intermediate between the healing art itself 
and this particular art of medicine. Although, indeed, how 
is this possible ? for, also, would there be, in such a case, certain 
salubrious qualities in addition to those that are sensible, 
and to the salubrious itself : but, at the same time, neither 
is this true that geodesy^ is conversant about sensible 

^ Geodesy, like the pure mathematical sciences, originated, in Egypt, 
from local circumstances. It was the growth of a necessity annually 
experienced of having fresh surveys of land, and effaced land-marks 
restored, in consequence of the inundation of the river Nile. Thus it 
liad to deal with rd 
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magnitudes and those that are corruptible ; for it would fall 
into decay when they were in process of being destroyed. 
But, truly, neither will astronomy be conversant about sen- 
sible magnitude nor about yon heaven. If or neither are the 
lines that fall under the cognisance of the senses the same as 
the geometrician describes them ; for nought of the things 
that are perceived by the senses is in this way strictly 
straight or round, for the circle touches the rule not in a 
point, but as Protagoras ^ was accustomed to say fti his refu- 
tation of the geometricians. Neither are the motions and the 
evolutions of the heaven similar to those about which 
astrology has formed its systems ; nor have the symbols ^ the 
same nature with the stars. 

But there are some persons who say that these 7. objections 
reputed media between forms and sensibles are 
not, indeed, separable from sensibles, at least, but being mathe- 
inherent in them : and to enumerate all the SherentTn sen- 
impossibilities attendant upon these statements sibies. 
would require a more copious discourse ; but even it will be 
sufficient to speculate thus much on this point. For neither 
is it treasonable that this should be so in the case of these 
merely ; but it is evident that it would be possible, also, for 
forms to subsist in sensibles : for both of these are results of 
the same process of reasoning. But, further, must there needs 

' This alludes to a practice of Protagoras, who used to give an illus- 
tration of the principle stated in the text by actually applying the 
rule to the circle in the presence of the geometricians, and then laugh 
at them, in his derision of their science. This quite accords with the 
usual conduct of the sect to which Protagoras attached himself ; namely, 
that of the Sophists, who appeared at the time of the transition of the 
early Greek philosophy into that which begun with Socrates, and 
reached maturity under Plato and Aristotle. The Sophists, however 
men of learning at the first, gradually degenerated into mere pretenders 
to knowledge, whose aim was merely to extort money; and the effect 
of their system would, if generally adopted, have been to destroy the 
distinction between truth and falsehood. Fortunately, however, a dawn 
of purer radiance was soon to break over Greece, and to dissipate these 
mists and clouds of darkness. As to the original import of the term 
* Sophist,' see Grote's History of Greece, vol. viii. pp. 474 sqq. 

* When astronomy became entangled in the thorns of superstition, 
we know how the astronomic charts became crowded with cabalistic 
signs, for the formation of horoscopes, and other vain subtleties of un* 
tutored reason; which signs soon displaced the sober symbols of mathei 
maticc. 
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be two solids in the same place ; and these mathematical 
entities muse needs not be things incapable of motion, seeing 
that they, at least, subsist in sensibles that are being moved : 
and, in short, on what account will any one lay down their 
having a subsistence, indeed, and a subsistence in sensibles ? 
for the same absurdities with the things that have been pre- 
viously spoken will ensue ; for there will be a certain heaven 
in additior^ to the heaven we see, except that it will not be 
separate, but in the same place, which is still more absurd. 


CHAPTER HI.' 

i. The question, Now, respecting these points much doubt 
—Are genera therefore prevails ; namely, how it is necessary by 
discusaedTn^^ ^ forming one’s opinion thereupon to attain unto 
ative^ancTthT^ truth : and, likewise, respecting first prin- 

negative, by a ciples, whether it is requisite to consider the 
thingT?htionai, genera as elements and first principles, or, in 
natural, and ’ preference, those things from which, as inherent, 
artirtciai. thing consists? as, for example, the 

elements and first principles of voice appear to be those 
things from which all voices are composed primarily, but not 
the voice in common ; and we say that those things are 
elements of figures the demonstrations of which are inherent 
in the demonstrations either of all or of the greater part of 
other things. But, further, both some in affirming that there 
are many elements of bodies, and others that there is one 
of which they are composed, and from which they consist, 
assert these to be the first principles ; as, for example, 
Empedocles asserts that fire and water, and the elements sub- 
sisting along with these, are those from which, as being 
inherent, entities derive their existence : but he does not speak 
of these as the genera of entities. And, in addition to these 
statements, we may subjoin the remark, that if any one 
wishes to contemplate the nature of the rest of things — as, for 

' Aristotle still continues his discussion of the enumerated doubts ; 
and in the order that he states them in the beginning of this book. 

* This dogma of one original element, or material principle, is steadily 
opposed by Aristotle throughout the Metaphysics. 
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example, a bed, of what parts it consists, and how those parts 
are put together — in that case he is acquainted with the 
nature of it. From these reasons, therefore, it would appear 
that first principles would not be the genera of entities. But so 
far forth as we obtain a knowledge of each thing by means of 
the definitions, and so far as first principles are the genera of 
definitions, it is necessary, also, that first principles be the 
genera of things capable of definition. And, likewise, if to 
acquire the science of the forms according to which entities are 
denominated is to acquire the science of entities themselves, 
in this case the genera of the forms are first principles. But 
those, also, who afiSrm that the elements of entities are unity 
or entity,’ or the great and the little, appear to employ these 
as genera. But neither, truly, in both cases is it possible, 
at least, to affirm, also, that they are first principles. For, 
indeed, of substance there is one reason or. formal principle ; 
different, however, will be the definition through the genera, 
and that which declares the entities whereof, as inherent, a 
thing consists. If, also, most especially, in addition to these 
things, the genera are first principles, whether is it necessary 
to regard tl^ first of the genera to bo principles, or the lowest 
that are predicated of individuals % for this, also, is involved 
in doubt. For if, indeed, it is requisite that universals are 
first principles in a more eminent degree, it is evident that 
the topmost genera will be first principles ; for these are pre- 
dicated of all things. Therefore, the first principles of entities 
will be as numerous as the first genera ; so that unity and 
entity will be first principles and substances : for these 
especially are predicated of all entities. But it is not possible 
that there should be one genus of entities, or that unity or 
entity should be such ; for it is necessary, indeed, that the 
differences of each genus both exist, and that each should be 
one ; but it is impossible either for the species to be predi- 
cated about the proper differences of the genus, or for the 
genus to subsist, independent of the species of itself. Where- 
fore, if unity or entity be a genus, neither will entity or 
unity constitute any difference. But, doubtless, unless there 
*>e genera there will not be first principles, since genera are 

' This tenet Aristotle examines in book I,, and towards the close of 
the next chapter. He glances at this system in several parts of the 
Metaphysics, f.p. in book IX. chap, it 

W 
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first prinsiples. Further, also, media that are comprehended 
along with the differences will be genera as far as to indi- 
viduals ; but now this appears to be the case with some, 
and not with others. And furtlier, in addition to these 
things, we may add that the differences are rather first 
principles than the genera ; but if these, also, are first prin- 
ciples, first principles become infinite, so to speak : and this 
is especially the case if one should constitute the first genus 
a first principle. 

2. Reasons to But truly, if, also, the one rather be that which 
prove that the jg principal, and if one be a thin^ that is indivi- 
maybeprinci- sible, and everything that is indivisible is so, 
either according to quantity or according to species, 
and if that which is according to species have a prior sub- 
sistence, and the genera are more divisible into species, one 
would be predicated last, for man is not a genus of certain 
particular men. Further, of those things wherein the prior 
and subsequent are inherent, it is not possible that what is 
predicated of them would be anything different from these ; 
for instance, if a duad be the first of number^ there will not 
be any number different from the species of numbgrs : and, in 
like manner, rather will there be figures in addition to the 
species of figures. But if this is not the case in regard of 
these, hardly, at least, will there bo genera of other things in 
addition to the species, for of these there seem especially 
to be genera. But in individuals there is not one thing 
tiiat is prior, and another that is subsequent. Further, 
where one thing is better and another worse, that which 
is better always is prior ; so that none of these could be 
a genus. From these statements, indeed, therefore, it ap- 
pears that those things that are predicated of individuals are 
first principles, rather than the genera. But, again, how, on 
the other hand, it is necessary to regard these as first prin- 
ciples, it would not be easy to express. For it is requisite 
that there should be a first principle and a cause exclusive 
of the things of which there is a first principle, and that it 
should be capable of subsisting in a condition of separation 
therefrom ; but, as to the existence of some such thing besides 
the singular,^ why should one make a supposition to this 

‘ Aristotle almost seems to think it to have been the business of his 
life to oppose the ideal hypothesis of Plato. 
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effect, except that it is predicated universally, and of all 
things 1 But if, indeed, this is done on this account, in such 
a case univexsals are to be set down as first principles in a 
more eminent degree, so that the first genera would be 
principles. 

CHAPTER IV.' 

But a doubt closely connected with the fore- i. is there any- 
going is one which of all is both the most thing separate 
difficult and the most requisite to examine into, singulars? 
concerning which our treatise, at present, is immediately 
occupied. For if there is not anything besides singulars, and 
if singulars are infinite, how is it possible to be in possession 
of a science of things that are infinite ? for, as far as there is 
something that is one and the same, and as far as there is 
something that is universal, so far do we attain a knowledge of 
all things. But, doubtless, if this be necessary, and if there 
must needs be something in addition to singulars, it would 
be requisite that there be genera in addition to singulars, 
whether they are the lowest or the highest ; but that this is 
impossible we have ourselves just now expressed a doubt. 

But, further, 2 if most especially there is some- g. is there any- 
thing besides the entire when anything has been thing separable 
predicated concerning matter, whether, if there compouSd of 
be a certain form, must there needs be something 
universal in addition to some, and not in addition question dis- 
to other things, or is there nothing universal 
besides singulars 1 If, then, there is notliing universal besides 
singulars, there would not be anything that is cognisable by 
the mind but all things would fall beneath the notice of the 

^ This is a very im.portani> chapter, not merely because it gives 
Aristotle's opinions on a subject where he may ba seen in direct oppo- 
sition to his master, Plato, but also because we are favoured in it with 
a glimpse inl^ Aristotle’s transcendentalism. 

^ The mode pursued by Aristotle, in the discussion of this question, 
is to show the validity of the affirmative, drawn from the absurdities 
of the negative of it. 

® The reasoning contained in this and the following sentence throws 
a good deal of light upon the theological- system of Aristotle ; how 
inseparably connected it is with Psychology and Physics, at least, in 
the philosophy of the Stagyrite. 

F 2 
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senses, and there would not be a scientific knowledge of 
anything, unless one would assert the exercise of the senses 
to be science. Further, would there be nothing eternal or 
immovable ; for all things sensible are in a process of cor- 
ruption, and are in motion. But, truly, if there is, at least, 
nothing that is eternal, neither is it a thing possible that 
there should be generation ; for there must needs be some- 
thing, namely, that which is being produced, and wherefrom 
It is produced : and of these the last must be ingenerable 
if both the progress of successive productions is to stop at all, 
and if generation from non-entity should be a thing that is 
impossible. But, moreover, on the supposition of such things 
being in existence as generation and motion, there must 
needs be a limit likewise, for neither is any motion infinite ; 
but of every motion is there an end : but that cannot be 
produced which it is impossible could have been produced ; 
but that which has been produced must needs exist when first 
it has been produced.^ But, further, if matter be an existence 
from the fact of its being ingenerable, still it is much more 
reasonable that substance should have a subsistence 'when 
that is generated so as to have a being ; for if neither sub- 
stance nor matter shall have an existence, neither will there 
be anything at all in existence but, if this be impossible, 
there must needs be something in addition to the entire, 
namely, the form and species ; yet, if, on the other hand, any 
one will establish this dogma, a doubt presents itself, both in 
the case of what things one should make this assertion, and 
in the case of what one should not. For that this is not 
possible, in the case of all, is evident ; for we would not posite 
existence of any particular house in addition to certain 
houses. 

„ But, in addition to the foregoing points, we 

3. The question ® u 

as to the unity may subjoiu the inquiry, whether will there be 

tlihltlncel and substance of all things, for instance, of men ^ 
principles ex- Now, this is absurd, for all things are not one 
ammed. whioh the substance is one, but ar8 many and 

different ; this, however, also, is an unreasonable statement. 
And, at ^e same time, also, how would matter become each 

^ This point is discussed and reasoned upon similarly in the sixth 
book of the Physics, chap. v. 

* Such a supposition then would end in a system of nihilism. 
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of these ] and how is the entire both of these 1 But, further, 
respecting first principles we would also entertain this par- 
ticular doubt. For if, indeed, they are one in species, 
nought will there be that is one in number ; nor will actual 
unity or entity have any existence : and how would scien- 
tific knowledge be in existence, unless there was a certain one 
in all things ] 

But, truly, if they are one in number, each of the first 
principles also will be one ; and not, as in the case of sensibles, 
one principle of one thing, and another of another ; as, for 
instance, of this syllable when it is the same in species, the 
first principles, also, are the same in species, for these, likewise, 
are different in number : and if this be not the case, but if 
the first principles of entities are one in number, there will 
not be in existence anything else besides the elements ; for to 
speak of one in number, or of the singular, makes no dif- 
ference, for so we speak of the singular as one in number, 
and of the universal as that which is common to these. Just, 
therefore, does the case stand as if the elements of voice 
should be limited in number, all the letters necessarily must 
be in number as many as the elements, since neither two, nor 
more than two, of them would be the same. 

§ 1. But a doubt ^ of no less difficulty has been i . Are the prin- 
overlooked, both by modern investigators and 
by our predecessors, namely, as to whether the incormptibies 
first principles of things corruptible and of things 
incorruptible be the same or different 1 For if, indeed, they 
are the same, how is it the case that some things are 
incorruptible and others corruptible, and from what cause 
does this difference arise I 

Those of the Hesiodio school, and all as many 2 . Enoneous 
as are theologians, fixed their thoughts only upon view of the 
the probable, as it appeared to themselves ; but thir/olnt! * 
they have treated us with disdain. For, seeing 
that they make the first principles gods, and to have been 
produced from gods, whatsoever did not taste of the nectar 
and ambrosia they say are mortal; palpably speaking of these 
denominations as expressive of things that are known to 

* The question now discussed is most important, as bearing directly 
on the inquiry, — ^What was the theology of Aristotle, or had he any such 
Bystem at all? 
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themselves. Eespecting, however, the actual adducing of 
these causes, they have spoken beyond our comprehension. 
For if, indeed, the immortals partake of these for the sake 
of pleasure, the nectar and ambrosia are, in no respect, the 
causes of their existence ; and if these are the causes of their 
existence, how would they be eternal when thus requiring 
sustenance ? But, respecting those fabulous systems of philo- 
sophy, it is not worth one’s while considering them with 
seriousness. 


3. A solution 
thereof of the 
Physicists 
shown to be in- 
consistent in 
the case of 
Empedocles. 


But from those who make assertions by de- 
monstration, it is necessary to ascertain in our 
inquiries, why, forsooth, if entities are from the 
same source, some of them are in their nature 
eternal'? and why others of these entities are 
subject to decay ? But, inasmuch as they neither 
mention a cause of this, and as it is not reasonable that the case 
should be so, it is manifest that the first principles of these 
would not be the same, nor would there be the same causes 
of them. For, also, one whom any person would suppose 
to speak particularly consistent with himself, namely, 
Empedocles,’ has, likewise, experienced the same difficulty. 
For he, indeed, is for establishing discord — which is a first 
principle in his system — as a certain cause of corruption. 
Nevertheless, this would seem, however, also, to produce ' 
entities that are beyond the one for from this are produced 
all the other works of creation, except the Deity. The 
following, at least, are the words of Empedocles : — 


“ From which are all things, as many as were, and are, and shall be 
after ; 

And trees therefrom have blossomed, and men and women. 

And beasts and birds, and water-fed fishes. 

And even the long-lived gods.'' 

And the subsistence of all things independent of these is 
manifest; for, unless discord were inherent in things, all 
things would have been one, as he says : for when they 


^ Asdepins endeavours to exculpate Empedocles from the charges of 
Aristotle, by protesting against theRteral interpretation of the language 
of that sage ; contending that it is purely symbolical, and in nowise 
destructive of eternal entities. 

^ I have followed the text of the French edition. Bekker read% 
^ a^rov TOW 4y<<f. 
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would have come together, then last in the conglomeration 
would stand discord. 

Wherefore, also, it happens to him, in his 4 . This proved 
system, that the Deity, who Is supremely happy, Jir^of'^God" 
should be less prudent than the rest of beings, 
for he does not know all the elements, for he is not in 
possession of discord ; but the knowledge of the like is 
through the like.^ 

‘‘ For, indeed, says he, by earth we see earth, and by water, water, 
And ether divine by ether, and through fire the ruinous fire. 

And by concord, concord, and by gloomy discord, discord.” 

But, to return to the point from whence our dis- 5. The insuf- 
(iourse digressed. This, at all events, is evident, EmpeL^ciean 
that it happens, according to the theory of dogma. 
Empedocles, that discord is no more the cause of corruption 
than of existence ; and, in like manner, that neither is 
harmony a cause of existence rnore than of corruption, for 
while collecting things into unity it is a cause of fcorruptioii 
to other things. And, at the same time, also, he mentions no 
cause of the actual transmutation, save that the thing is thus 
constituted by nature to take place. Mark his words : — 

“ But when mighty discord * was nourished in the members, 

And rose up to the honours of deified Time, who, holding 
The sway over them alternately, had, in the end, 

Surpassed the ample objects of God’s adjuration.” 

As if, indeed, it were a thing necessary that a change 
should take place ; but he does not bring to light any 
necessary cause. But, nevertheless, thus much, at least, he 
only asserts consistently, for he does not constitute some 
entities corruptible and others incorruptible, but all corrupt- 
ible, except the elements. But the source of perplexity now 

* This was a favourite dogma in the theories of sensation put forward 
by the old philosophers. It is acquiesced in by Plato in the Timaeus. 
Its source has given rise to some questioning; it has been generally 
traced up to the Pythagoreans. Sextus Empiricus examines this point 

the first of his books, ^'«Contra Mathematicos,” chap. xiii. 

* I have thus differed from Taylor, who translates the word rcAci- 
(Tfi^voto, “ perfect,” duoifkuos <r<f>(vf being with them vicissitudinary,” 
and irapcA'^Aarat, “preceded.” Now, as to this last translation, I cannot 
conceive what led Taylor into such an error, if it was not his incorrect 
tendering of the old Latin version. Such a rendering.of the word, bow* 
^ver, robs the passage of its entire meaning. 
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mentioned it this : why, if entities spring from the same 
source, some of them are incorruptible and some of them 
are not so ? That, therefore, the first principles of things 
would not be the same, let this much suffice to have been 
spoken. 

6. The position principles of things be different, 

that principles one matter of doubt, indeed, is, whether these 
are different. incorruptible or corruptible? For 

if, indeed, they are corruptible, it is manifest that it ia 
requisite that these, also, should spring from certain entities ; 
for all things perish into those from whence they derive their 
being. Wherefore, it happens that to principles there are 
other first principles that are prior ; but this is impossible, 
both on the supposition of the progression being stationary, 
at some stage of its progress, and on the supposition of 
its going on to infinity. And, moreover, how will things 
perishable subsist if the first principles will be destroyed? 
but if these principles are 'imperishable, why, indeed, from 
these that are things imperishable will arise those that are 
perishable, but from the others those that are imperishable ? 
for this is not reasonable, but either is impossible, or requires 
for its establishment much rational support. And, further, 
neither has any one attempted" to enumerate different ones ; 
but speculators assign the same first principles of all things — 
the first subject of doubt, however, they entertain slightly,' 
regarding it as something trifling. 

§ 2. But, also, the most difficult point of all ^ to 
and the most necessary for the dis- 
truth, is, whether entity and unity are 
exautiued fn ® ^ substances of entities, and whether each of them 
pttonTsuanS® ^<>^^eing anything else, this is unity and that is 
Physicists. entity ; or whether it is necessary to investigate 
what, at length, unity and entity are, as if 
another nature were the subject to these? For some, truly, in 
that way, and some in this, suppose their nature to be dis- 
posed. For Plato, indeed, and the , Pythagoreans do not 
regard entity as anything different from unity, but that this 

» The word dirorpt&yov<rip is a metaphor derived from dogs manfflinff 
and destroying fcod, if interrupted in devouring it. 

» This subject has been ^ready examined in book I., and is discussed 
m other parts of the Metaphysics. 
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is their nature that it should he the same thing for the 
substance to be one, and to be a certain entity. But amongst 
natural philosophers, Empedocles, for instance, as if con- 
ducting the inquiry to that which is more known, says that 
unity is entity. For he would seem to affirm that this is 
harmony^ — at least, this is a cause in his system of unity 
being found in all lyings. But others say that fire, and some 
that air, is this unity and entity from whence that entities 
both arise and are produced. So, in like manner, is it the 
case, also, with those who lay down the existence of more 
elements than these ; for it is, likewise, necessary for these to 
reckon unity and entity such things as whatever, at least, 
they affirm first principles to be. But it happens, unless one 
will set down the existence of unity and entity as a certain 
substance, that not any of the rest of the universals will have 
any subsistence, for these are universal pre-eminently above 
all. But, if unity itself be not some particular thing, nor 
entity itself, much less will there be any of the other things 
that will have a subsistence, except those denominated 
singulars. But, further, on the supposition of unity not being 
a substance, it is evident that neither would number have a 
subsistence, as a certain nature that has been separated from 
entities, for number constitutes the monad ; but the monad 
is the same as some certain unit. But, truly, if, at least, 
actual unity and actual entity be a certain particular thing, 
it is necessary that the substance of that. thing be entity and 
unity ; for it is not any different thing that is universally 
predicated about them, but these very same things. 

But, doubtless, if actual entity and actual 2 ThePhysicisf 
unity, at least, shall h|^ve any existence, much increases the 
doubt will arise how there will subsist anything 
different from these. Now, I mean how there will 
be more entities in existence than one. For any- 
thing different from entity has no existence. Wherefore, 
according to the theory of Parmenides, it must needs happen 
that all entities are one, and that this one constitutes entity. 
But in both cases there is a difficulty ; for even on the 
supposition whether unity, doubtless, be not substance, or 
whether any actual unity have a subsistence, it is impossible 
for number to be substance : but if, indeed, then, it has not a 
' Vide book IX. chap, ii 
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subsistence, it hath been previously stated why ; b at if it has, 
the same doubt presents itself respecting entity also : for from 
what will there be another one besides the one itself, for 
must not that necessarily be not one, for all entities are 
either one or many, each of which is one h Further, if unity 
itself be indivisible, according, indeed, to the axiom of Zeno,* 
nothing would there be having a snbsisteilce. For that which 
neither when added nor subtracted makes anything greater 
or less, he affirms this not to belong to the category of 
entities, because entity is manifestly magnitude ; and if it is 
magnitude it is corporeal, for this, in every way, is entity. 
But the addition of such things, in one way, will make what 
is greater, and, in another, will not make anything so at all. 
As a surface and a lino make that which is greater ; but a 
point and a monad, by no means, have this effect. But since 
this philosopher speculates clumsily,^ and it happens that 
there is something that is indivisible, wherefore, even in this 
way, also, hath one for him a certain reply as follows, — aii 
addition- of this sort will not make a thing greater, but will 
make it more ; yet how, forsooth, from one, or more than one, 
of this kind will arise magnitude, for this is even like saying, 
that a line is made up of points ? But, doubtless, if any one 
makes a supposition in this way, so that, as some say, from 
actual unity, and a something else that is not one, is com- 
posed number, not the less should it form a subject for 
investigation, why, and how, what is produced will one time 
be number, and another time, magnitude, if what is not one 
be inequality and the same nature. For neither is it mani- 
fest how from one and this natnre, nor how from a certain 
number and this nature, magnitudea*would arise. 

\ The Zeno mentioned here by Aristotle was the famous Eleatic 
philosopher of that name, and the friend of Parmenides. There was 
another Zeno, the founder of the school of the Stoics. 

* (popriKws. Taylor translates this word “ importunately but on 
what authority I am unable to discover. The word literally applies to 
bodies, e.g. we say, ttAoIok (popriK^y, to mean a ship of burden; and then it 
is metaphorically transferred to persons, as meaning coarse or boorish, 
and awkward. 
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CHAPTER V.^ 

But a doubt connected with these is, whether i. The question 
numbers and bodies, and surfaces and points, numbers^^d^* 
are certain substances or not? For if they are figures, &c. sub- 
net, it eludes our comprehension what being 
is, and what the substances of entities are. For passive pro- 
perties, and motions, and relations, and dispositions, and ratios, 
do not appear to signify a substance of anything; for 
all these are predicated respecting a certain subject, and no 
one of them can be said to be this or that particular thing. 
But things which would seem particularly to signify sub- 
stance, namely, water, and earth, and fire, from which 
compounded bodies consist, the heats and colds of these 
and such like qualities are affections, not substances ; but 
all the while the body, which undergoes these passive 
conditions, alone sustains them as a certain entity, and as 
being a certain substance. But, truly, both body is less 
substance than a superficies, and this latter than a line, and 
this than the monad and the point, for by these is body 
defined. And these, indeed, seem capable of existence with- 
out body; but the existence of body, without these, seems 
impossible. 

Wlierefore, the majority of speculators and our g. Appeal, on 
predecessors considered substance and entity to tws subject, to 
be body, and the other things to be passive 
properties of this;^ so that, also, the first principles — those 
of bodies — are the first principles of entities. Subsequent 
investigators, however, and they, too, persons that appeared 
endowed with more wisdom than these, supposed such to 
be numbers. As, therefore, we have said, unless these are 
substance, there is, upon the whole, no substance in existence, 
nor no entity, for the accidents, at least, in these it would not, 
truly, be worthy to call entities. 

' Ari8%)tle now proceeds to examine this fundamental dogma with 
the Pythagoreans, which he has already discussed, partially, in book I., 
and resumes the consideration of in book XII. of the Metaphysics. 

* This assertion is exemplified by what Aristotle has lai4 down in 
his review of the Greek philosophy in book I. 
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8. Resumes the doubtless, this is acknowledged, that 

discussion of dimensions and points are substance, rather 
this inqmry. bodies themselves, yet wo do not perceive 

to what sort of bodies these would belong (for that they 
be inherent in things that fall under cognisance of the 
senses, this is impossible) ; in this case, then, there would 
not be any substance in existence. Further, however, 
it appears that all these entities are divisions of body, one^ 
indeed, into breadth, and another into depth, and a third into 
length. But, in addition to these things, in like manner, 
there is in the solid every kind of figure whatsoever; so that, 
if neither mercury is in the stone, nor the half of a cube in 
the cube, in such a way as has been defined, neither, in this 
case, would one surface exist in body : for if this would be the 
case with anything whatsoever, it would be with that which 
would separate the half. Now, there is the same mode of 
reasoning in the case of a line, and a point, and a monad ; 
wherefore, if body especially be substance, and if these are 
substance rather than this, and these have no existence, nor 
do certain substances exist, there eludes our comprehension 
what entity is, and what is the substance of entities. For, 
in addition to the statements that have been made, those 
irrational consequences relating to generation and corruption, 
also, take place. For, indeed, substance — when not previously 
existing it comes into existence now,^ or when it which for- 
merly had an existence afterwards ceases to exist — the sub- 
stance, I say, appears to undergo these affections, namely, 
production and corruption ; but points, and lines, and surfaces, 
cannot possibly arise or be destroyed, though sometimes these 
have a subsistence, and sometimes they have not. For when 
bodies mutually touch or intersect each other, at the same 
time that they touch they become one, and at the same time 
that they intersect they become two. ^o that points, lines, 
and surfaces, when bodies are compounded together, have no 
subsistence, but then have been reduced to corruption : but 
when bodies are divided, these rise into existence, though pre- 
viously they had no existence. For a point, truly, that is 
indivisible is not capable of being divided into twd*^ and, if 

^ The etudent would do well to consult Mosheim’s Dissertation on 
** A Creation out of Nothing;** to be found amongst his commentaries 
tn Cudworth. 
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they are produced and destroyed, they are produced from 
something. But, in a similar way, is it the case respecting 
the present time, which is contained in duration ; for neither 
does this admit of being generated and destroyed, but, never- 
theless, invariably seems to be a thing that is different, not 
that it is, however, any particular substance. In like manner, 
also, it is evident that it is the case both respecting points, 
and lines, and surfaces, for the reasoning is the same ; for all 
these, in like manner, are either bounds or divisions. 


CHAPTER VI. 1 

But, upon the whole, would one feel perplexity ^ 
why also it is necessary to investigate into cer- other principles 
tain other entities besides sensibles and media, for ^atheimaricai^* 
example, such as we posite as forms 1 For if it is entities and 
on this account, because mathematical entities, 
indeed, differ from those that are here in a certain other 
respect, yet, in regard of there being many of them of 
the same species, there is no difference in this. Wherefore, 
the first principles of these will not be limited in number, 
as neither of all the lines which are here are the first prin- 
ciples limited in number, but in species, unless one takes 
the principle of this particular syllable, or of this particular 
voice, and the first principles of these will be limited in 
number. In like manner, also, is it the case with things that 
are intermediate ; for there, likewise, things of the same 
species are infinite. Wherefore, unless, in addition to sensi- 
bles and mathematical entitities, there are certain others, 
such as some call the forms, there will not be a substance one 
in number and species ; nor will there be certain first prin- 
ciples of entities so many in number, but in species. If, then, 
this is necessary, the subsistence of forms, on this account, i3 
necessary also. For even although they who make such 
assertions do not propound their theories with distinctness, 

' This brings us to the close of the examination of the doubts that 
had been started in the commencement of this book. Some of thena 
are discussed with almost studied obscurity. They, however, strongly 
illustrate the state of ontological science in Aristotle's time, who may 
be called its progenitor. 
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yet it is this which they aim at; and they must needs affirm 
this, that each of the forms is a certain substance, and that 
not one of them subsists according to accident. But, doubt- 
less, if we posite the existence of the forms and of the first 
principles as one in number, but not in species, we have 
declared the impossibilities which must need come to pass. 

The mode of Contiguous, also, to this inquiry is the question 
the subsistence whether elements subsist in potentiality,^ or in 
o prmcpes. Other manner'? For if, indeed, in some 

other manner, there will be something else that is prior 
to first principles ; for potentiality is prior to that cause : 
but it is not necessary that everything that is potential 
should be disposed in that way. But if elements are ex- 
istent in potentiality, it is admissible that none of the entities 
should have a subsistence ; for it is possible for that to 
exist which not as yet has any existence : for, indeed, that 
which has no existence is being produced, but nothing of 
things that are impotential is produced. 

3. Shall we pre- these jdoRbts, then, is it necessary to 

dicate reality moot respecting first principles ; and there re- 
of singuW^V^ mains, also, the inquiry whether universals exist, 
or, as we say, singulars? For if, indeed, uni- 
versals exist, they will not be substances ; for nought of those 
things that are general signify this particular thing, but 
a thing of such a sort ; but the substance is this particular 
thing. But if it will be possible to exhibit this particular 
thing, and that which thereof may in common be predicated, 
in such a case many animals will Socrates himself be, and 
man and animal if each signify this certain particular thing, 
and that which is one. If, indeed, therefore, first principles 
are universal, these consequences take place ; but if they are 
not universal, but are as singulars, they will not be objects of 
scientific knowledge ; for the sciences are conversant about 
all things that are universal. Wherefore, will there be different 
first principles prior to principles, namely, those that are 
predicated universally, in case there is likely to be a science 
of them. • 

' The subject of potentiality, or capacity in general, Ib examined 
into more at large by Aristotle in book VIII. 



BOOK III.’ 


CHAPTER I. 

There is a certain science which makes, as the 
object of its speculation, entity, as far forth as it is universal sci- 
entity, and the things which are essentially in- an^rTJt a^part’i 
herent in this. But this is the same with none cuiar science 
of those which are called particular sciences ; for ^ ^ ' 
none of the rest of the sciences examines universally concern- 
ing entity so far forth as it is entity : but, cutting away a 
certain portion of it, they investigate what is accidental in 
regard of this ; as, for example, the mathematical sciences. 
But, whereas we are in search of first principles and the top- 
most causes, it is evident that they must needs be absolutely 
of a certain nature. If, therefore, they, also, who investigate 
the elements of entities were accustomed to investigate these 
first principles, it is necessary, likewise, that the elements of 
entity should not have a subsistence according to accident, 
but so far forth as they arc entities. Wherefore, also, must 
we ascertain the first causes of entity, so far as it is entity. 


CHAPTER II. 

Now, entity is spoken of in various senses, ^significations 
indeed, but in reference to one,^ and to one of entity or the 
certain nature, and not equivocally; but, in like 
manner, also, as everything conducive to health is termed 

* Some make this book to be book IV., instead of book III. Aris- 
totle now proceeds to lay before his readers what is to form the subject- 
matter of his treatise on Metaphysics, namely, entity, as such, or unity, 
with the ontologist an interchangeable term. The foregoing book was 
disputative, whereas this is explanatory. In the one he merely starts 
diflBculties, whereas in the other he does not enumerate the doubt 
without deciding it one way or the other. 

a The aim of Aristotle seems to be to show that the unity of meta- 
physical science is not destroyed by the multiplicity of subjects which 
fall under its province. 
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BO in reference to health, partly, indeed, in its preserv- 
ing that state, and partly in giving rise to it, and partly in 
being an indication of health, and partly in being receptive 
of it ; and, in like manner, as the medicinal is styled so in 
reference to the art of medicine ; for, indeed, a thing is called 
medicinal partly in reference to its possessing the medicinal 
/ power, partly in its being by nature adapted for the possession 
of such, and partly in its being the work of the medicinal 
art: and we shall receive the predication of other things in 
a similar manner with these. Thus, however, is entity,^ also, 
spoken of in vaidous ways indeed ; but every entity in re- 
ference to one first cause : for some things, because they are 
substances, are styled entities; but others, because they are 
affections of substance; but others, because they are a way to 
substance, either as corruptions, or privations, or qualities, or 
things formative or generative, of substance, or of those 
which are spoken of in reference to substance, or the negations 
of any of these or of substance. Wherefore, also, the non- 
entity we pronounce to be non-entity. 

2. Metaphysics then, there is one science of all things 

general pertaining to health, in like manner, also, is 
science. Other things. For it is 

the province of one science to speculate concerning not 
only those things spoken of according to one, but also those 
spoken of in reference to a single nature. For these, also, 
in a certain manner, are spoken of in accordance with 
one. It is evident, therefore, that it is the province of a 
single science to speculate concerning entities, so far forth 
as they are entities. But in every respect is the science of 
ontology strictly a science of that which is firat or elemental, 
both on which the other things depend and through whigh 
they are denominated. If, then, this is substance, the Philo- 
sopher or Metaphysician must needs be in possession of the 
first principles and causes of substances. Now, of every genus 
there is both one sense of each and one science; as, for 
instance, grammatical science is one, and speculates into all 
vocal sounds. Wherefore, to speculate into, also, the number 
of the species of entity, and the species of the species, belongs 
to a science one in kind. 

> The subject of entity is fully discussed in the next book, 
ebap. vii. .. r • 
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If, therefore, entity and unity are the same 3. science of 
thing, and one nature,^ from the fact of their entity the samt 
following each other as first principle and cause, anfty,^o”tL^ 
yet they are not manifested by a single defini- ‘‘'• 
tion ; there is, however, no difference, should we even 
make our suppositions in regard of them after a similar 
manner, nay, even rather is it for the advantage of the present 
inquiry. For it is the same thing, one man and the entity 
man and manj and not anything different does it make 
manifest, according to a repetition of the expression, to say 
man is, and man and one man : but it is evident that there is 
no separation of being either in the case of production or 
corruption. But in like manner, also, is it the case with unity. 
Wherefore, it is manifest that addition in these implies the 
same thing, and that nothing different is unity from entity. 
And, further, the substance of each thing is one not according 
to accident ; and in like manner, also, is it the case with any 
entity whatsoever. Therefore, as numerous as are the species 
of unity,2 so numerous, also, are those of entity, into the 
nature of which it is the province of the same science in kind 
to investigate : now I speak, for instance, of sameness and 
similarity, and of the other things of this sort, and of those 
that are in opposition to these. And almost all contraries 
are reduced to this first principle. These points, however, 
have formed the subject-matter of our inquiries in our treatise 
styled, A Selection of Contraries.” 

And so many portions of philosophy are there as ^ why it i« that 
there are, at least, substances. Wherefore, is it ontology has to 
necessary that there should be a certain first phi- 
losophy, and one next in order belonging to these ; ai 

for unity and entity are things straightway involv- opposites and 
ing genera ; wherefore, also, the sciences will follow contraries, 
upon these. For the Philosopher or Metaphysician is as one that 
is styled a Mathematician, for his science also has parts ; and 
there is a certain first and second science, and another next 
in order, in mathematics. But whereas it is the province of 
one science to investigate things that are in opposition, and 

* This position, as to the identity in signification of entity and unity 
— Sy, t6 — is questioned by many. 

* The subject of unity is examined into in book IX. 

G 
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since plurality is opposed to unity,^ it is also the province of 
one science to speculate into negation and privation, on 
account of both kinds of inquiry being possible in the case of 
unity, of which there is the negation or the privation, either 
absolutely affirmed that such does not reside therein, or in a 
certain genus thereof. In this case, indeed, therefore, the 
difference is present in unity with the exception of that which 
is inherent in negation, (for negation is the absence of that.) 
And in privation, also, is there a certain subject nature of 
which the privation is predicated. Now, plurality is opposed 
to unity; wherefore, also, the things that are in opposition to 
those that have been mentioned — namely, both diversity, and 
dissimilarity, and inequality, and as many other qualities as 
are denominated either according to the same, or according 
to plurality and unity — it is the province of the science of 
metaphysics that we have alluded to, to examine into ; among 
the number of which, also, a certain one is contrariety ; for 
contrariety is a certain difference, but difference is diversity. 

5 This unity of Wherefore, since unity is spoken of in various 
ontology not ways,^ these, also, shall in many ways be spoken 
thHwe?sityin nevertheless, it is the province of one 

meaning of its sciciice to make known all such ; for even though 
subject-matter, spoken of in many ways, on that 

account it is not the province of a different science to in- 
vestigate them : if, however, neither the definitions are 
capable of being reduced in accordance with one, nor in 
reference to one, then is it the province of a different science. 
But since all such are referred to what is first — as, for 
example ; as many things as are styled one are spoken of 
in reference to the first one — in the same manner may the 
assertion be made, that this science is concerning sameness 
and diversity, and the rest of the contraries. Wherefore, in 
dividing how many modes each is expressed by, in this way 
must reference be made to what is first or original in each 
category, in order to ascertain how it is expressed in reference 
to that. For things will be denominated partly by reason 
of having those primaries, and partly that they are causes of 
them, and partly according to other such modes. There- 
fore, is it evident, as has been stated in the doubts, that it is 

‘ Vide book IX. chap. vi. 

2 Vide book IV. chap, vi., and book IX. chap. i. 
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the province of one science to institute an inquiry concerning 
these and concerning substance. But this was one of those 
inquiries that have been mentioned in the doubts. 

And it is the part of the philosopher to be ^ xbe fore- 
able to speculate about all the foregoing sub- going subjects, 
jects of inquiry. For, if it be not the province q^ky^for the^”’ 
of the philosopher, who shall there be that will ontoiogist, 

, -..i f . ^ 1 1 1 .1 proved; first, 

be likely to examine whether he be the same from the ana- 
person, Socrates, and Socrates sitting; or whether iorv of number, 
one be contrary to one, or what a contrary is, 
or in how many ways it is denominated? In like manner, also, 
is it in the case of the rest of such points for investiga- 
tion. Since, therefore, these of themselves are affections 
of unity, so far forth as it is unity, and of entity, so far forth 
as it is entity, but not so far forth as they are numbers, 
or lines, or fire, it is evident that it is the province of 
that science of ontology to make known both what these are, 
and the accidents that are inherent in them. And not in 
this respect do they err who examine concerning these, as 
not philosophising, but because substance, about which they 
understand nothing, is a thing prior in existence. Since, as 
there are peculiar affections of number, as far as it is number, 
(for instance, oddness, evenness, commensurability, equality, 
excess, defect,) and as these both absolutely and relatively 
to one another are inherent in numbers, and since in a similar 
way there are other peculiar qualities, in what is solid and inca- 
pable of motion, and in what is being moved, both that which 
is without weight, and that which has weight, so, also, in 
entity, so far forth as it is entity, are there certain peculiar 
properties ; and these are they about the truth of which it is 
the province of the philosopher or ontoiogist to inquire. 

Now, a proof of this is the following:^ for ^ secondly, 
dialecticians and sophists assume, indeed, the froma^reference 
same figure as the philosopher, (for sophistical 
is only apparent wisdom, and dialecticians dispute about 
all things ;) to all, however, is entity common. But they 
dispute concerning these, evidently, from the cause of these 
being proper subjects of inquiry for philosophy. For, in- 

' Aristotle seems to think that for the sophist or dialectician tn 
claim the title of philosopher was a mere piece of assumption ; and, 
indeed, to discuss at all subjects of ontology. See note, p. 63. 

a 2 
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deed, sophistry and dialectics are employed about the same 
genus as philosophy is ; but philosophy differs from the one 
in the mode of power, and from the other in the choice 
of life.^ And again, dialectic science is merely tentative 
of the knowledge of those things that philosophy has already 
actually reached ; but sophistic science is only apparent, and 
Thirdi from Same is further proved from 

theredii/tioliS the fact that a different co-ordination of con- 
traries is privation, and all things are referred 
to entity and nonentity, and to unity and 
plurality : as, for instance, rest in its nature partakes of 
unity, and motion of plurality. But that entities and 
substance are compounded of contraries almost all men 
acknowledge- — all, at least, assert the first principles to be 
contraries : according to some, indeed, these principles being 
odd and even ; and according to others, hot and cold ; and 
according to others, finite and infinite ; and others, harmony 
and discord. But all the rest of such are referred appar- 
ently to unity and plurality; for let this reduction be received 
by us as is done in the first book of our work “ Concerning the 
Good.” 2 Now, there it appears that first principles, both 
altogether and as is acknowledged by others, fall under these 
genera. 

9 . Converse From thcso statements, therefore, is it also 
^‘en”s^'^’or the TO ^’vident that to investigate entity, so far forth 
is the sub- as it is entity, is the province of one science. 
omoVogy For all things are either contraries or com- 

» rpoTTcp duvdiJL^ws : by these words Aristotle means that though 
there is a demonstrative or apodeiktic power contained in common in 
the science of the dialectician and ontologist, yet that the latter sways 
this power over truth, and so as to retain truth under his authority ; 
whereas the former does not extend its influence beyond mere proba- 
bility. npoaipecret roV J3(ov : in this lies the difference between sophistry 
and metaphysics, that the latter is cultivated by one who can have 
recourse to stores of real knowledge, whereas the former is a mere 
fantastic or apparent system of science. 

This is the title of a treatise of Aristotle which has, unfortunately, 
been lost; though perhaps, indeed, some might contend that there is 
merely a reference made to book II. of this treatise, where he speaks 
upon a subject pretty much akin to the one mentioned ih the text. 
There is discoverable in the Metaphysics the name of another of the 
Peripatetic writings which has not come down to us, namely, the 
rcSy /yauTiufu, already noticed, p. 81. 
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posed from contraries ; but the first principles, also, of 
contraries are unity and plurality ; and these are belonging 
to the department of one science, whether the predication 
be made according to one or not, as, perhaps, the truth is. 
But, nevertheless, even though unity be spoken of in many 
ways, to the first will the rest be reduced, and the contraries in 
like manner. And for this reason, even though entity and unity 
be not universal and the same, in the case of all things, or 
separable, as, pcrliaps, they are not, yet some things, no doubt, 
are referred to unity, but others to that next in order ; and 
for this reason it is not the business of the geometer to in- 
vestigate into what the contrary is, or the perfect, or unity, 
or entity, or identity, or diversity, save only from hypothesis. 

That, therefore, it is the , province of one lo. Recapituia- 
science to investigate entity, so far forth as it is 
entity, and the things therein existing, so far forth as they 
constitute entity, is evident ; and that the same science is 
speculative not only of substances, but also of things that 
are inherent in substances, and of the particulars enumerated, 
both concerning priority and subsequence, and genus and 
species, and whole and part, and the rest of each, this is 
evident also. 


CHAPTER III. 

But we must determine whether it is the whether on 
province of one science,^ or a different one, to spe- toiogy takes 
culate concerning axioms, as they are called, in apodeiktic first 
mathematics ; and concerning substance? Doubt- 
less, it is manifest that it is belonging to one, and 
that the science of the philosopher, and the investigation of 
such inquirer is respecting these ; for in all entities are they 
inherent, but not in any genus separate distinctly from the 
rest. And all investigators employ them, indeed, because 
they belong to entity, so far forth as it is entity; each genus, 
however, constitutes entity. And thus far do they employ 

^ This, it may be remembered, was a question put forward by Aris- 
totle in the early portions of his treatise; and he now enters more at large 
into a discussion of the point. As to the relation between substvnee 
and ontology, he defers the discussion of this subject to books VI. 
and VIL 
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them as is sufficient for their purpose, but that is as far as 
they comprise the genus about which they bring forward 
their demonstrations. Wherefore, since it is evident that 
they are inherent in all things, as far as they are entities, (for 
this is held by these in common,) the speculation of them 
belongs to the philosohper, whose business it is to make 
known the truth concerning entity,^ so far forth as it is entity, 
and concerning these. Therefore, no one of those who are 
partial inquirers attempts to say aught concerning these, 
whether they are true or not, neither, for instance, the 
geometer nor the arithmetician. 

2. An apparent Some of the natural philosophers, however, 
a real" xception doing SO, act reasonably ; for they alone are 
to the forego- accustomcd to think that it is their province 

to examine concerning the whole of nature, 
and concerning entity. But since there is something of a 
higher order than the physical,” (for nature is merely one 
certain genus of entity,) the investigation in regard of these 
should belong to the universal, and to that which is specu- 
lative of the first substance. Now, I admit there is a certain 
wisdom, namely, even the physical ; but it is not the first. 
As many things, however, as certain of those who speak con- 
cerning the truth of axioms attempt to lay down, in what 
way they ought to be admitted, they do this from ignorance 
of analytics;^ for they ought to approach such a subject who 
are instructed therein beforehand : but whilst hearers they 
should not be investigators. That, therefore, it i» the part 
of the philosopher, and of the inquirer concerning substance 
in its entirety, so far forth as it is such by nature, to examine, 
also, in regard of syllogistic principles, is evident. 

3. Respecting But it is becoming that one especially fum- 

p?e of demon-^ ishiug information about each genus should bo 
ftration, what competent to Speak of the very surest principles 
K and on what thing ; and, therefore, the same holds true 

basis it rests, of a person that is engaged in the investiga- 


' As ia shown in book V. 

* These words prove that Aristotle was aware of the importance of 
^anscendental knowledge. 

* That is, most likely, of Aristotle^s own treatise on the subject; for 
in the first book of the Posterior Analytics, and third chapter, we have 
a discussion on apodeiktic principles, and the same mode of reasoning 
pursued as here. 
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tion of entities, so far forth as they are entities — t mean, 
that he should be able to adduce the most firm principles of 
all.^ Now, this is the philosopher ; and the most firm first 
principle of all is that concerning which theTe can be no 
possibility of deception, for such must needs be that which is 
most known; for those points respecting which men do not 
impart knowledge are all exposed to deception in; and it 
must needs, likewise, be a thing independent of hypothesis. 
For a principle which one must be in possession of who under- 
stands any entity whatsoever, this is not an hypothesis ; but 
what one must make known, in the manifestation of anything 
whatsoever, he must also needs come forward furnished with 
this. That, therefore, indeed, such is the most firm first prin- 
ciple of all is evident. Now, what this principle is we shall 
after this declare. For the same thing to be present and not bo 
present at the same time in the same subject, and according to 
the same, is impossible, (and whatsoever things we have further 
defined, let these be so defined in respect of their logical diffi- 
culties.) This, however, is the most firm of all first principles ; 
for it involves the distinction spoken of above. For it is impos- 
sible to suppose that anything whatsoever is the same, and is 
not the same, as certain think that Heraclitus ^ asserts ; foJt| 
it is not necessary, as far as concerns what one asserts to 
exist, to suppose that these also do exist. But if it is not ad- 
missible that contraries at the same time should subsist in the 
same subject, (now the usual definitions have been additionally 
made by us to this proposition.) and if an opinion contrary 
to an opinion be that of contradiction, it is evident that it is 
impossible for the same inquirer to suppose that at the same 
time the same thing should be and not be ; for one labouring 
under deception in regard of this would entertain contrary 
opinions at the same time. Wherefore, ail who employ de- 
monstration reduce the matter to this last opinion ; for by 
nature this, also, is the first principle of all the rest of the 
axioms. 

^ By a reference to the doubts enumerated in book II., we shall see 
that Aristotle has already laid out for himself the inquiry now pursued. 

* Asclepius defends Heraclitus, and maintains that Aristotle cou- 
fiidered Heraclitus not to have made these statements at all; or 
that, if he did, it was merely symbolically, or yvfxvcurriKus \ by way of 
mental exercise or recreation ; just as Zeno the Eleatic is said, in this 
spirit merely, to have denied the existence of motion. 
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CHAPTER lY} 

1. The anoma- Now, there are certain philosophers who, as 

iou8 position of ];iave intimated, themselves both affirm that 
this funda- it IS possible that the same thing may and may 
o}7emon^tr™ ^^^t be, and that they really think so. This prin- 
tion. ciple, however, do many of the investigators of 

Nature employ. But we just now have assumed it as a thing 
impossible, in the case of an entity, that it should be and not 
be at the same time ; and by means of this have we demon- 
strated that this is the most firm of all first principles. Now, 
some also demand a demonstration of this, from ignorance ; 
for it is ignorance the not knowing what things one ought to 
seek a demonstration of, and of what things he ought not. For, 
indeed, upon the whole, it is impossible that there should be 
a demonstration of all things ; for one would go on in this 
case to infinity, so that there would not be any demonstration 
at all in this way. If, however, there be some things of 
which we should not seek a demonstration, what they in pre- 
ference require such a first principle to be they have not the 

2 . This anomaly ability to affirm. But it is possible to demonstrate 
confirmed. concerning this, by refutation, that it is impossible, 

* if only he would affirm anything who doubts ; but if he 
makes no assertion, it would be ridiculous the seeking an argu- 
ment against him who had not a reason to put forward about 
anything, so far as he had no such reason ; for an adversary of 
this sort, as far now as he is such, would be like unto a plant. 
Now, I say, demonstration by refutation differs from demon- 
stration simply or properly so called, because he that employs 
demonstration would seem to require what is the principle in 
the beginning; but, on the supposition of the existence of 
another cause of such a kind, it would be a refutation, and 
not a demonstration. 

s. Seven argu- Now, a commencement of a discussion in 
thosl^who say regard of all such points is, not the demand- 
that contiadic- ing the declaration that either a thing exists 
first argument, or doth uot exist, (for this, one would imagine, 

' This dogma, by many thus supposed as originating with the 
Heraclitics, Aristotle now proceeds to discuss in the most ample man- 
ner. In ranking it as a tenet of the school of the physicists, or 
natural philosophers, he points at Heraclitus, or probably to the 
followers of Democritus and Protagoras. 
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perhaps, was the asking the principle assumed originally,) but 
the demanding the signification, at least, of a thing, both 
as for oneself and for another. For this also amounts to 
a necessity, if he is to say anything at all ; for if he does not, 
there would be no possibility of a rational discussion with 
such a one, neither for himself relatively to himself, nor to 
another. If any one, however, would grant this, there will be 
a demonstration in existence j for now will there actually be 
in existence something that has been determined. But the 
cause is not the person demonstrating, but the person sus- 
taining ^ the argument ; for, by overturning the discussion, 
he yet siistains the discussion. And further,^ he that ac- 
quiesces in this, hath acquiesced in the truth of something 
independent of demonstration ; so that not everything would 
bo so and not so. 

In the first place, indeed, therefore, it is evi- ^ Deductions 
dent that this very assertion is true, because therefrom ; first, 
the name signifies the existence or the non- of a thing is sig- 
existence of this particular thing; so that not ® 

everything would be so, and not so in this parti- 
cular way. Further, if man signifies one thing, let this be a 
two-footed animal. Now, I say, that this signifies one thing; 
if this be man, whatever is a man, this, namely, the being 
a two-footed aniriial, is the being in man : but there is no dif- 
ference should any one assert that more is thereby signified, 
provided only they have been reduced under proper defini- 
tions ; for grant that upon each definition a different name 
may have been imposed. Now, I say, for example, if he 
would not assert that man signifies one, but many things, 
of one of which there is a single definition, namely, two- 
footed animal, yet, also, are there many others, but defined 
aceording to number; for its own proper denomination might 
be set down according to each of the definitions. But if its 
proper denomination should not be thus set down, but one 
would say that such signified an infinity of things, it is pal- 
pable that there would not be a definition of it at all; for the 
signifying not any one thing is the signifying nothing. And 

^ That is, in the endeavour made by such to overturn the contra* 
diction, the very statements which he makes, by the mere force of truthi 
conduct him to a refutation of himself. 

* This clause is inserted in Didot’s edition. 
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when the denominations are devoid of meaning, there is an 
end to mutual discussion, and, also, in reality, to discussion 
on the part of a man with himself. For it js not possible 
that a person should understand anything that is not capable 
of understanding one thing: but, if it were possible, one 
name would be imposed on this thing. Let it, doubtless, be 
granted, as has been stated in the commencement, that a 
name significant of something be significant of oi>e thing also. 
6. Secondly, It iiot, therefore, possible that being in man 
and^ive^not^"^’ signifies the same particular thing as the not being 
i>eing, of tuan, ill man, if man is significant not merely of what is 
?ame”either predicated of One, but even one thing itself; for 
nominally or this we do iiot require that the one should signify 
that which is predicated of one: since, if the 
case stands in this way, at least, the musical, and the white, 
and the man, would signify one thing; so that all things 
would be one, for they would be synonymous; and it will 
not be possible that the same thing be and not be, save by 
equivocation; just as if we would call any one a man whom 
others would call a not-man. The subject of doubt, how- 
ever, is not this, if it is possible that the same thing at the 
same time should be and not be the man nominally, but really. 
But if the name man, and the name not-man, do not signify 
anything different, it is evident that the not being man will 
not difter from the being man. Wherefore, the being man will 
be the not being man, for they will be one thing; for this sig- 
nifies that they are one — as a tunic and a cloak — if there is 
one definition of each. And if they shall be one, the being 
man and the not being mau signify one thing: but it has 
been demonstrated that they signify a different thing, 
u. This con- There is a necessity, therefore, of this con- 
elmeTiS^the sequeuce, if tixero bo a particle of truth in the 
case of “ non assertion, that man in signification is equipol- 
lent with being a two-footed animal ; for this was 
what the expression man was assumed to signify. Now, 
if there exists a necessity that this be the case, it is not pos- 
sible for this very thing not to be a two-footed animal then, 
for this doth the phrase, the being a necessity,” signify, 
namely, the impossibility of its not being man. Accordingly, 
it is not possible to be true to say at the same time that the 
same thing is both a man and is not a man. But there 
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l)revails the samc^ mode of reasoning in the case of the not 
being man also ; for the being of a man and the not being 
of a man signify a different thing, if, truly, both the being 
white and the being man are different; for much more is 
there opposition in this case to justify the difference of signi- 
fication. But if, also, one would say that the white signifies 
one and the same thing with the being man, again will we 
make the same assertion, as has been declared on a former oc- 
casion, namely, that all things will be one, and not merely things 
in opposition. But, if this be not possible, that which has been 
declared will happen, if the question asked be answered. 

If, however, when a simple question is put, ^ , 

^ , . . ’ , ^ ^ ^ 7. An i;nfair 

one subjoin negations also, the question actu- mode of treat- 

ally put is not replied to : for nothing hinders stil^iatized”^ 
the same thing being both man and white, and 
other. things ten thousand in multitude; but, nevertheless, if 
the question be asked, if it is true to affirm man to be 
this, or not to be so, the reply should be, that it signifies 
one thing, and no addition should be made that it is 
both white and large. For, also, it is impossible to go 
through accidents when, at least, they are infinite ; either, 
therefore, let one go through all or none. In like manner, 
therefore, if, also, ten thousand times over they are the same 
thing, namely, man and not man, the reply to the question, 
if man is, should not be that at the same time also not man 
is, unless the reply, likewise states, in addition, the rest of 
whatsoever things are accidents, as many as are so, and as 
many as are not ; if this, however, be not done by the person 
asked the question, there is nothing under discussion at all. 

But, in general, they who make this assertion g. second argu- 
overturn substance ^ and essence, or the formal mem against 
cause and very nature of a thing; for they must 
themselves needs affirm all tilings to be accidents, 1?®"* f J 
and that the essence of man or animal, whatsoever the to Ti hv 
it be, has no existence. For if there will exist the 

' Aristotle’s line of argument against this dogma is to show that it 
quite destroys, our notions of substance, aud form, and definition, and 
essence ; that, if we admit its reality, we must deny the possibility of 
anything like absolute predic£ttion, which, joined to the absurdity of 
viewing all things as accidents, seems to overturn any argiuuents the 
■ceptica can bring forwai'd. 
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essential nature of anything whatsoever, such as is that 
which is to be man this will not be to be not man, or not to 
be man, although these are negations of this ; for it was one 
thing which it signified, and this was the substance of a 
certain thing. But the signification of the substance of 
a thing is, that not anything else is the being of that thing : 
but if the being whatsoever man is will be found in this, 
being either whatsoever is not man, or whatsoever not is 
man, is a thing impossible; for it will be a something dif- 
ferent. Wherefore, it will bo necessary for them to Say that 
a formal and substantial definition of this kind, and one 
invariably suited unto the subject, will be one of a nonentity : 
but all things, as we have supposed, are according to acci- 
dent ; for in this lies the distinction between substance and 
accident, for the white is an accident in man, because he is 
white, but not anything whatsoever that is white. 

9. Therefore But, if all things are spoken of according 

existence of ^ accident, there will be no primary universal, 

anything, save if au accident always signifies a predication 
accident. about a certain subject.^ There is a necessity, 

then, of going on in a progression to infinity. But this is 
impossible, (for more than two of such are not connected^ 
together,) for accident is not a thing that is accidental to 
that which is an accident, unless that both are accidental 
in the same subject. Now, I say this, for example, in the 
instance of the white beiug musical, and the latter being 
white, because both are accidents in man; but not on this 
account is Socrates musical, because it happens that both are 
accidents in a certain other subject. Since accidents, there- 
fore, are spoken of some in this way and some in that, as 

^ Of course, every accident involves some subject or other, wherein 
it resides, and whereof it is predicated. This constitutes the very 
notion of an accident. Vide book V. chaps, ii. iii. 

* There is a difference of opinion amongst the commentators as to 
the meaning of this passage. Alexander makes out that Aristotle’s 
meaning is to lay down that no more than two accidents can be simul- 
taneously predicated of a subject; e.g, Hippocrates is the most skilful 
doctor. Ammouius, on the other hand, adopts 'quite a different view, 
and says that what the Stagyrite intends to affirm is, that no more 
than two definitions are to be found in a proposition, and he refers to 
the explanation of the word 5pos, in the Prior Analytics, book I. chap. i. 
Vide note, p. 2.51, in Mr. Owen’s Translation of Aristotle's Organon, 
•• Bohn’s Classical Library.’* 
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many as are so expressed, as the white in Socrates, it is not 
possible should be infinite in an ascending series of productions 
in the case of man; as, for example, that in Socrates the 
white there should be some other different accident, for any one 
thing is not produced from all : nor, truly, in the white will 
be found any different accident ; as, for instance, the musical : 
for, also, in no wise rather is this an accident in that, than 
that in this. And, at the same time, the distinction has been 
made that some things are accidents after this manner, 
but others, as the musical in Socrates. But as to as many 
things as are accidental in this way, such are accidents not in 
such a way as an accident in what is accidental; but this is 
the case with whatsoever is accidental in that other way. 
Wherefore, all things will not be spoken of according to 
accident; something, then, will there be significant, also, as 
of substance ; and if this be so, it has been demonstrated 
that it is impossible that at the same time contradictions 
should be predicated of the same subject. 

Further, if all contradictions are true at the lo. Aristotle's 
same time concerning the same thing, it is mani- 
fest that all things will be one. For the same theory would 
thing will it be, both a trireme, and a wall, and a tionai 
man, if it is possible to affirm or deny anything theism, 
of everything, as there is a necessity for those to do who 
assert the opinion of Protagoras. For if, also, to any one a 
man seems not to be a trireme, it is evident that he will not be 
a trireme ; wherefore, also, he is, if the contradiction be true. 
And, doubtless, comes to pass a saying of Anaxagoras : ^ ‘‘at 
the same time subsist together all things,’* so that, in reality, 
nothing is one. The indefinite, therefore, they seem to speak 
of, and, thinking that they mention entity, they talk about 
nonentity; for an entity in capacity, and not in actuality, 
constitutes the indefinite. But, doubtless, must we say to 
the authors of this hypothesis, that of everything either an 
affirmation or a negation must be predicated ; for it would be 

‘ Aristotle alludes to the “ Homoeomery ” of Anaxagoras, according 
to which no one body differed from another in its elementary composi- 
tion; and that what constitut^'d the apparent diversity was the predo- 
minance of any one element over the rest; all of which he affirmed 
were contained equally in one substance as in another. Vide Cudworth, 
vol. III. p. 84; and Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, p. 79, translated 
in Bohn’s Philological Library.’* 
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absurd if in each thing there will be inherent the negation of 
itself, but that the negation of what is different, and which is 
not inherent therein, will have no existence. Now, I say, 
for example, if it is true to assert of a man that he is not a 
man, it is manifest also that he is not a trireme ; if, indeed, 
therefore, there is truth in the affirmation, there is a necessity 
that also there be truth in the negation : but if there is not 
truth in the affirmation, the negation, at least, of a trireme 
will more appertain to him than the negation of himself. If, 
therefore, that also be true, there will also be truth in the 
negation of the trireme ; and if in the negation of this, in the 
affirmation also. And these consequences happen to those 
who make such a statement, even to the effect that it is not 
necessary to employ either affirmation or negation. For, if 
it is true that the same individual is man and not man, it is 
evident that such a one will be neither man nor not man ; for of 
those two qualities there are two negations. But if that is one 
which is composed of both, this one would also be in opposition, 
i. Fourth ar- * Further, indeed, respecting all things it is so ; 
from the natiTre ^ thing will be white and not white, and entity 

of affirmation and iionoutity, and it wall be so respecting the 
In the*^caseTf assertions and negations in a similar 

the same sub- manner ; or this will not be the case, but only 
so regarding some, and not regarding others. 
And if, doubtless, it wore not so respecting all, these would 
be indisputable ; but if it be true concerning all, again, no 
doubt, in the case of whatsoever there is an assertion 
there will also be a negation ; and in the case of whatsoever 
there is a negation there will likewise be an assertion j or in 
the case of whatsoever there is an assertion there will also be 
a negation ; or of whatsoever, indeed, there is an assertion 
there is also a negation : but of whatsoever things there is 
a negation, of all such there will not be an assertion. And if 
this be so, there would be something indubitably a non- 
entity, and this will be a firm opinion ; and if to be a non- 
entity be something both firm and known, more firm would be 
the opposite assertion. And if, in like manner, also, it is 
necessary that in the case of whatsoever things one employs 
a negation he should employ an affirraaton also, it would 
be true, undoubtedly, by dividing, to say either that a thing, 
for instance, is white, and again that it is not white, or fhat 
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this would not be true. And if, indeed, it is not true, by 
dividing, to say so,^ he does not aihrm these things, and there 
is nothing in existence ; but how can one speak of non- 
entities, or understand anything respecting them, or thus 
move forward in the paths of knowledge ? And all things 
would be one, as it has been said heretofore, and both man, 
and god, and trireme, and the contradictions of them, will be 
the same. But if, in like manner, this be so in the case of 
each thing, in no wise will one thing differ from another ; 
for if there will be a difference, this will be true, and a 
peculiarity of this. In like manner, also, if it is possible that 
he who makes the division should speak the truth, there 
happens that which has been declared. And to this reason we 
may subjoin the following : that all would speak the truth, 
and all would speak falsely, and one would acknowledge him- 
self to be speaking what is false. At the same time, however, it 
is evident that the investigation with such a person is con- 
cerning nothing; for he affirms nothing. For neither in this 
manner nor in that is the assertion made with such a one, 
but in this manner and not in this manner. And again, at 
least, with respect to these points he makes a negation of 
both, because the assertion is made that they are neither so 
in this manner nor not in this manner, but both in this 
manner and not in this manner; for, if this were not the case, 
there would now be in existence something that has been 
defined. Further, if when an assertion be true the negation be 
false, and if when the latter itself be true the affirmation be false, 
it would not be possible at the same time to assert and deny the 
same thing with truth. But, perhaps, persons will say that 
this is what has been laid down from the commencement. 

Further, does one who supposes that in a 
manner a thing either is so and so, or that it is ment, drawn 
not so, labour under a misapprehension 1 but he o^truth! 
who thinks that it is both, does he speak truth, 
or can he verify his assertion 1 for if he affirms truth, 
what is the assertion, save that such is the nature of entities ? 
and if he does not affirm the truth, but rather he speaks truth 
who makes a supposition in that way, entities, in such a case, 
would, in a certain manner, be now disposed thus ; and would 

* This reasoning must lead one to an assertion of nihilism, which 
Aristotle regards as a contradiction in terms. 
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this be true and not so at the same time, and yet, in reality 
not true] But if, in like manner, all both speak falsehooa 
and speak truth, it is not possible for such either to utter or 
to declare anything, for at the same time he says the same 
things and not the same things. But if he makes no sup- 
position, but in the same way thinks and does not think, in 
what way will he be disposed differently from plants ? ^ 

13. Sixth argu- Whence, also, it is especially manifest that no 
on^the assum^^ either of the rest of the sceptics, or of those 
tion that one making this statement, is so affected. For why, 
hettfrThYn^n. I ^sk, docs he Walk towards Mogara,^ but 

other. not remain still, thinking that he is actually 

walking ] nor straightway, at dawn, does he proceed to a 
well or a precipice ] if he may chance to meet with such, he, 
however, appears cautious, as not considering the falling into 
it to be not good and to be good in the same sense. 'It is 
evident, accordingly, that the one he considers preferable, 
but the other as not prefei*able. And, if this be the case, 
both the one he must needs consider a man* and the other 
not a man ; and the one thing sweet, and the other not 
sweet. For not as of equal importance doth he investi- 
gate and regard all things, inasmuch as he thinks it better 
to drink water and to visit a certain person, and then seeks, 
in point of fiict, for those very things. Although he ought 
to seek for all things with equal zest, if, in like manner, 
it were the same thing — I mean to say, both man and not 
man. But, as has been declared, there is no one who does 
not appear cautious in regard of the one set of things and 
not so in regard of the other. Wherefore, as it appears all 
men suppose that the case is absolutely so, if not concerning 
all things, at least, concerning what is better and worse. 
Now, if they do so not from scientific knowledge, but from 
opinion, much more must attention be paid to truth ; just as 
also the health of one that is diseased must be looked after 
more than that of a person that is sound : for he that in- 
dulges in theory or surmise, compared with one possessed of 
scientific knowledge, is not healthhilly disposed towards truth. 

* This is Didot’s reading. The Leipaic edition has tmu Tt^ipvKorcov, 

2 Aristotle has shown that the position of his opponents is specu- 
latively false and he now illustrates its practical absurdities, which, oi 
eourse, are arguments against it. 
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Further, although as much as possible all seventh ar- 
thiiigs should especially be so and not so, yet, at gument, rest- * 
any rate, the more and the less are inherent in the n”a^ “reTf more 
nature of entities; for one would not say that two and less, to / uav 
and three were similarly even, nor does a person 
in the same manner assert an untruth who thi-nks four five, 
as he who thinks it a thousand. If, therefore, he be not 
deceived, in the same manner, it is evident that the other is 
less deceived in this way, so that he affirms what is more 
true. If, therefore, that which is more true be more imme- 
diate to the truth, there would be something true, at least, to 
which what is more contiguous will be more true. And 
even if nothing should be true, yet now, at any rate, is 
there something that is more firm and more true than 
another ; and so in this way would we be liberated from that 
inteniperate theory alluded to, and one which forbids the 
definition of anything mentally. 


CHAPTER V.' 

Now, from the same opinion originates also j The origin 
the theory of Protagoras; and in like manner ofthehy^- 
is there a necessity that both of them should goras! 
be or not be capable of verification. For if 
all things that seem so are true, and if all things that are 
apparent ai:e true, then must all things, at the same time, be 
true and false. For many entertain contrary opinions to one 
another ; and those who do not happen to think the same with 
themselves they regard as victims to delusion ; so that the 
same thing must needs be and not be. And, if this be the 
case, it is necessary tha^^^k^hiugs that seem so should be 
true ; for opposite senuSSluts do they hold with one 
another who speak falsehood and who speak truth. If, then, 
things be so, all will speak truth : that from the same opinion, 
then, both of these theories originate is evident. 

^ Aristotle still continues his attack on these sceptics ; and having 
'shown that the chief objection to this dogma lies in this, that if it be 
true contradictories must be true likewise, which is a logical impossi- 
bility, he now overthrows, on the same groimd, the Protagorean hypo- 
thesis of the apparent being tri^e. 
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There does not, however, exist the same method 
mode?of*nian- of Conducting^ our controversy as regards all 
t^ove^sy^^th' ^uch philosophers, for some of them require per- 
different adver- suasion, and some compulsion. For as many, 
o“the*o?igiu^of indeed, as have formed opinions in this way from 
the scepticism doubt, the ignorance of these is remediable, for 

■ the refutation is directed towards not the theory, 

but the understanding ; and as many as speak for argument’s 
sake, refutation is a cure also of these, both of that discourse 
which consists in voice, ^ and of that which consists in names. 
But unto those persons who labour under doubt in this way 
has the opinion itself originated from sensibles j the opinion, 
I mean, that contradictions and things contrary subsist 
together, inasmuch as they see contraries arising from the 
same thing. If, therefore, it is not possible that nonentity 
should come into existence, in a similar way, according to 
them, must the thing have pre-existed, namely, as both con- 
traries at once ; as also Anaxagoras ^ says and Democritus, 
that everything was mingled in everything ; for, also, this 
latter philosopher maintained that vacuity and fulness are 
similarly resident in any part whatsoever, although the one of 
these is entity and the other nonentity. 

s.Their dogmas Respecting, indeed, therefore, those who form 
as regards con- their opinions from these data we will say 
truefand partly that in a Certain manner they speak correctly, 
and that in a certain sense they are involved in 
ignorance. For entity is spoken of in a twofold point of 
view ; so that it is in a way admissible that something 
should arise from that which has no being, and that 
it is in a way not admissible that it should be so ; and 
that the same thing at the same time should be an entity 
and a nonentity, but not acco;:du;ig to the same entity ; for 
in capacity, no doubt, is it adiiMltble at the same time for 
the same thing to be contraries, but in actuality not so. 

' This is a wise course to pursue in the conduct of any philosophic 
disputation, and illustrates the thoroftghly practical tendency of 
Aristotle’s mind. 

* rfj (pccufj \6yov. Aristotle means such a discourse as is explana- 
tory; and he therefore adds the words, ovopidffiVy because every 

explanation is composed of terms; an expression here synonymous 
with words. 

* Bee the note on Anaxagoras in the preceding ohaptcr. 
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And, further, shall we deem them to suppose the existence ol 
a certain other substance of entities in which is inherent 
neither motion, nor corruption, nor generation at all. 

And, in like manner, also, has the truth 4. Their asser- 
respecting the things apparent reached some oV^the apparent 
speculators from sensibles.^ For they do not the r6 <paiv6fj.t~ 
consider it fitting that the true should be de- 
cided by plurality or fewness ; but the same thing seems 
sweet to some on tasting it, and to others bitter. Where- 
fore, if all persons were sick, or all beside themselves, ^ but two 
or three were sound in health, or in possession of their mind, 
it would happen that these latter would appear to be ill and 
labouring under an aberration of intellect, but that the rest 
would not seem so. Further, to many of the rest of the 
animal creation ^ do contraries appear to be the same thing 
as well as to us ; and to each very person with himself things 
do not always, according to sense, appear to be the same : 
which description of these, therefore, is true or false is 
obscure ; for nothing the more is this true than that, but 
both in like manner are aflected as regards truth. Wherefore, 
Democritus says, at least, that, positively, either nothing is 
true, or that, if it be so, that to us it is wrapped ^ in obscurity. 

But, upon the whole, on account of their sup- 5 . The senaa- 
posing prudence, no doubt, to bo sense,^ and that 
this sense constitutes an alteration, these persons exenipuiied in 
affirm that the apparent, according to sense, is Empedocles 
necessarily true ; for from these sceptics both and others. 

^ Aristotle considers Protagoras as falling into his opinion from 
imperfect observation. 

2 Brown notices an illustration of Diderot’s which seems borrowed 
from this passage. Vide Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. I. chap, 
xviii. 

® Asclepius, fanciful enough, gives this as a reason why quails digest 
hellebore, and others of the feathery tribe hemlock. It is a common 
remark, too, that animals have the most exquisite discernment in the 
discrimination of noxious or poisonous herbage in their pastures from 
what is salutary. 

* This sentence forcibly reminds one of words to the same import 
that are to be found almost in the opening of “ The Essay on the 
Human Understanding,” where Locke explains to us the design of his 
treatise. 

^ Aristotle ingeniously accounts on this principle for the adoption of 
the Protagorean hypothssis by Empedocles and others. For those who 
Consider aXaQ'qcrts and fpf6vriaris to be the same, as the Empedocleans did, 

H 2 
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Empedocles and Democritus, and each of the other philoso- 
phers, so to speak, have become entangled in opinions of 
this sort. For Empedocles, also, asserts that those changing 
their habit change their prudence ; witness nis words : — 

“ For for the present counsel varies in men.** 

And in other passages he says, that 

** As far as diverse men become, so far 
Is present, also, in them always diverse thought.** 

And Parmenides evinces the same mode of thinking ; for 
instance, in the words : — 

** For as each has a tempering of graceful limbs, 

So present in man is mind. For tlie same thing 
With whatever thinks is the nature of limbs in men, 

Both every and all, for more than this is mind.’* 

And tlie apothegm of Anaxagoras, also, is remembered 
amongst certain of his associates ; namely, that entities are 
such to them as they may have supposed them. Now, they 
say that even Homer seems to have been in possession of this 
opinion, because he made Hector, after he was deranged from 
the wound, to lie in a delirious state ; as if even those of 
unsound mind were capable of exercising thought, indeed, 
but not the same thoughts as with those of sound mind. It 
is evident, therefore, if both bo exertions of prudence, that 
also entities subsist in this way, and not in this way, at the 
same time. 

G Their acata Wherefore, also, most difficult is that which 
lepsy tile result, cnsucs from this theory ; for if they who par- 
ing^observauon ticularly perceived as -.true that which it is 
merely to ob- admissible should be true, (but these are they 
jects of sense. especially seek after it and love it ;) if 

these persons hold such opinions, and manifest such tenets 
respecting truth, how is it not becoming those to despair who 
attempt to philosophise ? for the pursuit of things eluding 
their grasp wovild constitute the investigation of truth. 
But a cause of this opinion of theirs is the following : 
that from time to time they have examined into the truth, 
concerning entities, no doubt, but the entities they have sup- 
posed to be sensibles merely. Now, in these is inherent 

constitute the senses the criterion of truth; and the dogma of the 
truth of the apparent follows from tti® in the way of an easy con- 
tequeuce. 
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much of 1 10 nature of the indefinite and that of entity, which 
subsists in such a manner as we have declared. Wherefore, 
they speak naturally ; but they do not speak things that are 
true. For so is it more in harmony for them to speak after 
this manner than as Epicharmus^ in his reply to Xenophanes. 

But, moreover, seeing the whole of this visible 7. Secondly, 
nature in motion, but respecting what is being 
changed seeing nothing verified, — regarding, at change, 
least, what is being changed altogether and everywhere, — they 
considered that verification was not a thing that is possible : 
for from this hypothesis blossomed that most extreme opinion 
of those philosophers mentioned just now ; namely, that of 
those speculators who professed to adopt the philosophy of 
Heraclitus, and such as Cratylus^ held, who at last was of 
opinion that one ought to speak of nothing, but moved 
merely his finger; and who rebuked Heraclitus for saying 
that it is not possible to enter the same river twice : for 
he himself was of opinion that you could not do so once. 

In reply, however, to this theory we will also , „ 

say, that there is some foundation m reason for tic dogma, not 
their supposing with these, that that which 
undergoes a change, when it does change, may argued against 
not be considered as existing. This, however, 
is a circumstance attended with doubtfulness, for the rejecting 
substance retains something of that which is rejected; and of 
that which is being produced must there now necessarily 
exist something : and if, in short, it is undergoing corruption, 
there will subsist a certain entity; and if it is being pro- 
duced, there must needs be that from which it is produced, 
and by which it is generated, and that this process goes not on 
in a progression to infinity. Omitting, however, these argu- 
ments, let us make those assertions following; namely, that 

^ Epicharmus was a native of Cos, and a pupil of Pythagoras ; he 
was also called a Megarian and Sicilian, from residence in those places. 
He was a comedian by profession ; and, from the way Aristotle mentions 
him in the text, he seems to Lave made some scurrilous and imper- 
tinent attack upon Xenophanes. Vide Diogenes in the eighth book or 
his “Lives of the Philosophers,” and Tenneman’s History of Philo- 
sophy, p. 64, Bohn’s edition. 

^ Cratylus, who is mentioned in the first book as suggesting the 
Ideal Theory to Plato, is reported to have been a companion of Hera- 
clitus. Little or nothing is known about him. Taylor translates 
riginated;” not givin^f quite the force of the word. 
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not the same thing is the alteration according to quant it;^ 
and according to quality ; grant, indeed, that, as far as quan- 
tity goes, it does not abide the same; but it is according to 
form that we know all things. But, further, it is worth 
while reproving those who think thus, because, .although 
knowing the number of sensibles themselves, and that in 
the case of the fewer number of sensibles this state of flux 
and mutation was to be found, they have yet manifested 
similar sentiments respecting the whole heaven.^ For the 
place about us, of what is sensible, continues alone to subsist 
in a condition of corruption and generation ; but this in no 
wise, so to say, is part of the universe : wherefore, more 
justly would it be, on account of the greater number of wit- 
nesses, to have acquitted these, than on account of these, the 
fewer, to have condemned those. And, further, is it evident 
that in reply, also, to these we may use the same arguments 
with those that have been originally laid down l>y us ; for 
that there is some nature immovable has been demonstrated 
to their- satisfaction, and has gained their assent. It happens, 
however, to those, at least, who say that a thing is and is 
not at the same time, to affirm all things to be in a state o^ 
rest, rather than of motion; for, on this hypothesis, there 
exists nothing into which anything is changed, for all things 
are inherent in all. 

9. The truth of Regarding, however, the truth that not every- 
a^gued against, thing that is apparent is true, in the first place, 
first, in the dif- indeed, it might be replied, that sense, to be sure, 
and IS not deceittul m what falls within its own 
^avTaaia. pecuHar province, but that imagination is not the 
same with sense. It is worthy of consideration and wonder, in 
the next place, if they really are in doubt of this, whether mag- 
nitudes are so great, and colours such as they appear to those 
at a distance, or such as they appear to those that are near? 
and whether they are such as they appear to persons in 
health, or such as they appear to persons in sickness 1 and, in 
regard of weight, whether things more weighty are such as 
appear so to the weak, or such as seem so to the strong? and 

* Aristotle’s idea of the heaven was, that it was endued with an 
eternal existence, and that the stars that rolled along its surface were 
either themselves actually gods, or the spheres where the gods resided, 
m» the soul does in our bodies. Book VIII. c. viii. 
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lastly, in respect of truth, whether things are true such as 
appear so to the sleeping, or such as seem so to those who 
are awake? for that they do not, in reality, think so, at least, 
is evident; for no one, if even he supposes when asleep by 
night that he were in Athens, when he is in Libya, goes, 
when he awakes, to the O deion. ^ 

And, further, respecting the future, as also lo. secSndiy, 
Plato says, doubtless, not similarly decisive is ^(!?cre-^ 

the opinion of the physician and that of the 
ignorant quack; for example, as to the likelihood testimony of 
that one will be sound, or that one will not be 
so : and, further, in the case of the senses them- different cir- 
selves, not similarly decisive is the testimony cumstances. 
of sense in respect of what is foreign, and in respect of 
what is its peculiar province, or of that which is near 
and of that which is remote from itself. But respecting 
colour it is sight and not taste that judges ; and respect- 
ing juices it is taste but not sight, each of which never 
at the same time affirms about the same thing that 
simultaneously a thing is so and not so disposed. But 
neither in a different period have the senses doubted 
about the passion, at least, to which they are subject, but 
about that in which the passion is an accident. Now, I say, 
for example, that the same wine, either from being changed, 
or from the bodily organ being changed, might so appear at 
one time to be sweet, and at another time not sweet ; but the 
sweet then, at least, when it is sweet is not such, for it never 
has undergone a change; but always verification thereof is 
possible, and of necessity is it that such will be a thing that 
is sweet. All these theories, however, overturn this con- 
clusion, since, also, if there is not a substance of anything 
neither is there anything necessarily subsisting ; for it is not 
admissible for the necessary to be at one time disposed one 

1 The Odeion is mentioned by Plutarch in his Life of Pericles. ^ It 
was built by Pericles in imitation of the king of Persia’s pavilion. 
Here the contests for prizes in music were decided. This is a practical 
argument against his opponents; for the phenomenon of dreaming 
shows that though things may appear so and so to them, yet that they 
do not in their conduct, when they awake from such dreams, make it 
manifest that they consider the real and the apparent as the same : 
they thus acknowledge, though perhaps unwillingly, one case whor# 
the t6 <pauv6fjLeyoy is not rd dKn04$» 
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way, and at another time another : wherefore, if there is 
anything of necessity, it will not be disposed both so and 
not so. 

11. Thirdly, that If, also, .iipon the whole, what is sensible exists 

a systm of^ merely, nothing would there be subsisting, inas- 
nihiiisra, and muoh as animated beings would have no exist- 
ence ; for sense would have no existence. Perhaps, 
then, on the supposition of the non-existence of sense, the 
truth would be, that neither sensiblcs nor sensations exist, 
(for of the percipient is sense an affection ;) but that it is im- 
possible that the subjects themselves which produce sense 
have not any existence, even though sense exist not. For, 
doubtless, sense itself is not of itself ; but there is something 
else, also, different from, and independent of, sense, which 
must needs be prior to sense ; for the moving cause is prior 
in nature to that which is being moved : and if these asser- 
tions are made one with another, not a whit the less is the 
same theory true. 


CHAPTER YV 

1 The absurd- there are some who doubt and are sceptics 

ityofscepti- both amoiigst those who are persuaded of the 
acknowledged^ reality of these opinions and those who merely 
by sceptics affirm these theories, for they ask, who is it that 

themselves. ju(tgeth him that is in good health, and him 
that, upon the whole, is capable of forming his decision cor- 
rectly about each particular ^ Now, doubts of such a sort 
as this are similar to one’s doubting whether we now sleep 
or are awake. For all such doubts are tantamount to the 
same; for these persons demand that there should be a reason 
of all things ; for they seek for a first principle, and expect to 
obtain this by demonstration, whereas, at least, that they are 
not persuaded of the validity of their position they make 
manifest in their acts. But, as we have said, this is the 
characteristic property ^ of these philosophers, for they seek 

' Aristotle still continues to overthrow this fundamental principle 
of the sceptical philosophy ; adapting his refutations to the nature of 
his adversaries’ ground. 

* rd rrddos — that is, this is their constitutional error ; meaning that 
the great fault in the philosophy of these theorists was that they 
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for a reason of things of which there is no reason ; for the 
principle of demonstration is not demonstration. These^ 
therefore, indeed, would be easily persuaded of this, for it is 
not diflSLCult to apprehend. 

They, however, who seek in reason compulsion 2. if the to 
merely, seek an impossibility ; for what is contrary f/ue^iiiTabso^ 
they deem it right to speak, immediately utter- lute existences 
ing contrary things. But if all things are not denied, 
relatives, but some are also themselves by themselves, that 
is, absolute, in such a case everything apparent would not be 
true, for the apparent is apparent to some one : therefore, 
he that says that all things apparent are true, makes all 
entities relatives. Wherefore, also, must the precaution be 
adopted by those who seek for compulsion in reason, and at 
the same time, also, think right to subjoin a reason that not 
the apparent is true, but that the apparent is true to whom- 
soever it appears so, and when it appears, and how far, and in 
what manner. 

But if they subjoin a reason, to be sure, but do 3. Admitting 
not in this way subjoin it, it will happen speedily whkif 

unto them that they should speak things that the Td ^ai^o- 
are contrary. For it is possible for the same 
thing to appear honey, as far as the sight goes, and not to 
appear so to the taste; and, as we have two eyes, not the same 
will a thing appear to each organ of vision if they be dis- 
similar. Whereas, in reply to those, at least, w'ho, on account 
of the causes originally enumerated, affirm the apparent to be 
true, and for this reason contend that all things in like 
manner are false and true ; in reply to these, I say, it may 
be affirmed that neither the same things appear the same to 
all men, nor to the same person do the same things invaria- 
bly appear the same, ^ but frequently things contrary at 
the same time ; for the touch, in the alteration of the fingers. 
Bays that there are two objects, but the organ of sight one ; 

required a demonstration of everything, forgetting that there were 
certain ultimate principles which must be assumed as the basis of all 
reasoning, and, as such, are themselves indemonstrable. This subject is 
well handled by the metaphysicians in modern days. 

^ Anyone familiar with the writings of modem sceptics, c.f^.Thomas 
Hope, in his Origin and Prospects of Man,” will remember the use 
made of this fact, and how it is set up as a pillar to support their 
•ystem. 
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but neither to the same sense, at least, do the same things 
seem the same, and according to the same, and in like man- 
ner, also, in the same moment of time : wherefore, this woulo 
be true. But, perhaps, for this cause it is necessary to say to 
those who speak not on account of doubt, but for talk’s sake, 
that this is not absolutely true, but that it is true relatively 
to this person. 

4. The general And, as doubtless it has been formerly af- 
UonTo^the nuth firmed, it is necessary, also, to make all things 
of the apparent, relative, both in reference to opinion and sense; 
so that nothing either has been produced or will arise except 
on the supposition of some person previously exercising 
thought. But if anything has been generated or will arise, 
it is evident that all things would not be according to 
opinion. Further, if one thing exists, it exists in relation to 
one, or in relation to a definite thing ; and if the same thing 
is both half and equal, such exists in relation to these ; yet 
the equal* is not in reference to the double. Now, in relation 
to opinion, if man and the subject of the opinion be the 
same, man will not be the thinking subject, but the subject 
of opinion. But if each thing will be in relation to the 
thinking subject, the thinking subject will subsist in re- 
lation to things infinite in species. That, indeed, there- 
fore, most indisputable of all is the opinion, that assertions 
in opposition are not at the same time true ; and what happens 
in the way of consequence unto those who say that they are 
true, and why they say so, let thus much suffice to have been 
spoken. 

5. To say that a But siuce it IS impossible that contradiction 

contradiction of should be true of the same subject at the same 
is true is to say time, it IS evident that neither can contraries pos- 
raay b^found" subsist at the same time in the same subject, 

in the same For, indeed, of contraries one or other is not the 
subject. privation. But privation of substance is ne- 

gation from some definite genus. If, therefore, it is im- 
possible at the same time to affirm and deny with truth, it is 
impossible that also contraries should be inherent in the 
same subject at the same time; but either both must be in- 
herent partially, or the one partially and the other simply oi 
absolutely. 
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But, truly, neither is it possible that there is i. No mp:»n i« 
any mean between a contradiction; but there contrad^iction' 
is a necessity either of asserting* or denying proved •, lirst, 
any one thing whatsoever of one. Now, in oV^trutifrnd'^” 
the first place, this is evident to those who de- falsehood, 
fine what truth and falsehood are. For, indeed, the asser- 
tion- that entity does not exist, and that nonentity does, is a 
falsehood, but that entity exists, and that nonentity does not 
exist, is truth. Wherefore, the person who affirms that this 
medium is in existence or is not will S])eak truth or utter 
falsehood. But neither is entity nor nonentity said not to 
e^ist or to exist. 

Further, either will there be a mean between 2. Secondly, 
contradiction, as that of a darkish colour between ch^JUge’fnvoived 
black and white, or it will be as that which is the notion of 
neutral between man and horse. If, therefore, 
this subsist in this way, there would be no change, (for a 
change takes place from something that is not good into that 
which is good, or from this latter into what is not good ;) but 
now it is always apparent as taking place, for there is not a 
change existing but one into opposites and media. If, how- 
ever, there is a mean, so also would there be a certain pro- 
duction into a thing that is white, not from that which is 
Qot white; but this is not perceived as being the case. 

Further, everything intelligible and mental the 3. Thirdly, from 
understanding either affirms or denies ; and this is rmeingibie 
manifest from definition when truth is spoken or joined with 
falsehood ; when, indeed, in this way it is composed, reasons, 
as an assertion or negation, truth is spoken ; but when in that 
way, falsehood. Further, must there be in all contradictions a 
mean, save where the assertion is made only for argument or 
talk’s sake, so that also one will neither utter truth nor not 
utter truth. And, besides entity and nonentity, there will be 

* Aristotle now proceeds to discuss the second of the propositions ha 
undertakes to prove to be false, namely, as to there being a mean 
between contradiction. The first question proposed, and the one just 
decided is, that if we ask, are contradictions true, or can they be so, w€ 
must reply that they cannot. Vide p. 88, 
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BometVilug hi subsistence : 'wherefore, besides generation and 
corruption, some change will there be. Moreover, in whatso- 
ever genera negation introduces the contrary, in these also will 
be found this medium ; as, for example, in numbers a number 
neither odd nor not odd : such, however, is impossible, and from 
the definition is this evident. Further, would we go on in a pro- 
gression to infinity, and not only will there be sesquialterate 
entities, but even more than this. For, again, it will be possible 
to deny this in regard of the assertion and negation of the me- 
dium of the former contradiction ; and this will be something, 
for there will be a certain other substance of this. Moreover, 
as to the question if a thing is white when one says that it is 
not, nothing has he denied than that it is ; but that a thing 
is not, amounts to a negation. 

4. The origin from the same source as other paradoxes 

of paradox. j^as this opinion reached unto certain speculators ; 
for when they are unable to solve arguments open to dispute, 
giving in to reason, they consent to the truth of whatever is 
brought out by syllogism. Some, therefore, make assertions 
from some such cause as this, but others on account of re- 
quiring in their investigations the reason of all things. 

5 Theimpor principle, howcver, in respect of all these, 

tance of defini- is to be derived from definition'. But definition 
quesUon'mani- ^^^"iscs from their necessarily signifying some- 
fests the dif- thing ; for the sentence of which the name is a 
HeracHtus^and sigii becomes the definition of a thing. And the 
Anaxagoras. theory of Heraclitus, affirming all things to be 
and not to be, appeared to make all things true ; but that 
of Anaxagoras' was, that there is a certain medium between 
contradiction ; so that all things are false, for when they are 
mingled, neither is the mixture good nor not good : where- 
fore, there is nothing that one can affirm as true. 

' Asclepius has a curious remark on this passage. He compares 
Anaxagoras in his theory of ‘‘the mixture of all things in all” to the 
Manichseans. The Manicha’ans, not being able to solve their perplex- 
ities as to the existence of evil, assumed the existence of a distinct 
first principle thereof ; and, in like manner, the school of Anaxagoras 
adopted their dogma, from not being cognisant of the various reso- 
lutions into different forms assumed by matter, while the matter in 
itself, per ee, remained the same. Vide Tenneman, ss. 107, 199. 
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Now, these distinctions having been laid down, i. ftcme scep- 
it is evident that the predications made in one ihfn^to be^ 
way only, and also those that are made about all, JJ^\ngs^to 
it is impossible should be as certain affirm they true, and some 
are ; some, indeed, saying that nothing is true ; (for 
nothing, they say, hinders all things from being false, 
in such a way as that the diagonal of a square is commensu- 
rable*^ with its side;) but others affirming that all things are 
true. For almost all these assertions are the same with those 
of Heraclitus; for this philosopher, in affirming that all things 
are true and all things false, affirms also separately each of 
these theories. Wherefore, if those are impossible, it is im- 
possible, likewise, that these should be so. 

But, further, are those palpably contradictions 2. General 
which, likewise, it is not possible should at the iutionnom”* 
same time be true. Nor, doubtless, is it possible ‘lefmition. 
that all should be false, although, at least, it would the rather 
seem to be admissible from what has been stated. But, in 
reply to all such theories, must the question be asked, (as also 
has been declared in the discussions above,) not if there is 
something or if there is not, but if something has a significa- 
tion. Wherefore, from the definition is the discussion to bo 
drawn, by assuming what falsehood or truth signifies. But if 
the true and the false be nothing else than to assert what is 
true or deny what is false, it is impossible that all things be 
false ; for it is necessary that either portion of the contradic- 
tion be true. Further, if it be necessary either to assert or 
deny everything, it is impossible for both to be false ; for either 
part of the contradiction is false. 

* In this chapter there is a sort of recapitulatory view given of the 
sceptical dogma previously under examination. 

Aristotle thus illustrates the system of these sceptics by this prin- 
ciple, which is geometrically false, and must be so, because the side of 
a square is to its diagonal as 1 : v'^2, between which there is plainly no 
number to be found that will measure both. This principle depends on 
a quality of nvimbers, viz. that if we square two numbers of which one 
is greater than the other, and yet is not quite the double of the smaller, 
two other numbers will be the result, one of which will be less than the 
quadruple of the other, without being either double or triple pf it;» 
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Truly, also, doth the common sayinor^ happen 

4j. fvcAUi'atiUli %/ y 7 ^ •/ o x 

from common unto all such theories, that they overthrow or 
sense. stultify themselves. For the person that says 

that all things are true renders the statement con- 
trary to this true also : wherefore, he makes his own affir- 
mation not true ; for the contrary says that it is not 
true ; but he that says that all things are false, even 
Himself falsifies his own position. If, however, they make an 
exceptioiiy^ihe one making an exception in the case of the 
contrary that it is not alone true, and the other in the case 
of his own assertion that it is not false, in no wise the less 
does it happen unto these sceptics that they require the 
truth and falsehood of an infinite number of assertions ; for 
he who says that a true theory is true agrees with the 
affirmation that it is true ; but this will go on in a progression 
infinity. 

4 Illustrated evident, however, that neither they 

iri the case of wlio lay dowii that all things are at rest speak 
truth, nor they who say that all things 
are in motion. For if, indeed, all things are 
at rest, the same things will always be true and false. Now, 
this appears to be a thing undergoing a change. For he 
who speaks once himself was not, and again will not be. Il 
all things, however, are in motion, there will be nothing that 
is true ; all things, in that case, are false. But it has been 
demonstrated that this is impossible. Further, must entity 
needs undergo a change ; for from something into something 
is the change made. But, doubtless, neither are all things 
at rest or in motion at any particular time ; but nothing 
subsists in such a condition of rest or motion eternally : for 
there is something which always moves the things that are in 
motion, and the first imparter of motion is itself immovable.^ 

’ This is the line of argument followed in the Theaetetiis. The 
argument from common sense against scepticism adopted by the Scotch 
school in modern times, however convincing in a practical, is quite 
valueless in a speculative point of view. 

* rb TTpooTou Kivovv aKlvTjTov abro. These words may be considered as 
©Detaining the sum and substance of the Aristotelian notion of th<* 
Divine nature. Vide note, book VIII. chap. viU. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THx^t is called a principle^ from whence any- ^ Differert 
thing has had motion imparted to it in the first meanings of 
instance ; for example, the principle of length and 
of a way : from hence, indeed, is the actual 
principle, but from the contrary a different one ; but, again, 
that is called a first principle from whence each thing would 
spring in the most beautiful manner : as, for instance, even 
in the case of discipline the beginning must bo made some- 
times not from what is first, and the principle of a thing, but 
from whence one may learn with the greatest facility.^ And, 
again, that is a principle from whence is produced the first 
of a thing that is inherent; as, for example, a keel of a 
vessel and a foundation of a house : and some suppose the 
heart of animals to be a thing of this sort ; but others the 
brain, and others whatever else of this kind they may happen 
with. And, again, that is a principle from whence the first 
of a thing not inherent is produced, and whence motion and 
change have first been naturally fitted to commence; as, for 
example, the child from the father and the mother, and the 
battle from abuse. And that is a first principle according 
to the free impulse of which things in motion are moved, and 
things undergoing a change, are changed, as in cities do- 

^ In the Commentaries of Alexander this book stands fourth. Thomas 
Aquinas regards it as the fifth book of the Metaphysics. According to 
the plan explained previously, Aristotle having settled the “modus 
considerandi ” in the case of the science of ontology, now proceeds to 
examine into those things that are inherent in entity, or common to it 
as such, and which are employed by the other sciences. It is, then, a 
book of definitions ; and a most useful one it is, and well worthy of the 
attention of the metaphysician. 

* There are seven different senses of the word dpx^ given here. *Apx^ 
is a prominent term in metaphysics, as we are informed in the firat 
chapter of the first book. Origen entitles a certain physico-theol >gica« 
(metaphysical) work of his IIcpl dpx^y- 

* Fide the Categories^ chap. viiL 
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minions^ and dynasties, and kingdonas and tyrannies . are 
styled principles. And both the arts, and especially those of 
them that are architectonic, are called principles. Further, 
whence a thing is known first, this is called a principle of that 
thing ; as, for example, the hypotheses are principles of de- 
monstration. In as many ways, also, as first principles are 
styled are causes in like manner denominated ; for all causes 
are first principles. 

2. What is Common to all first principles is the being the 

such from whence a thing either is, or is 

• produced, or is known. But of these principles 
some, indeed, are inherent, and others are extrinsic. Where- 
fore, Nature constitutes both a first principle, and an element 
is so likewise, and understanding, and free-will, and sub- 
stance, and the final cause ; for, in the case of many things, 
the principle of knowledge and of motion is the good and 
the fair.'-^ 


CHAPTER II. 

1. Definitions w’ay that is called cause ^ from which, as 

of the expres- inherent, anything is produced ; as, for example, 
Sion cans . brass of statuc, and the silver of a cup, and 

the genera of these ; but, in another way, the form and 
exemplar are regarded as causes : and this is the reason of 
tiie formal cause and the genera of these ; as, for instance, 
in the diapason ^ the cause is the ratio of two to one ; 
and, in general, number and the parts, those that are in 
the ratio, belong to this order of cause. But, further, that 
constitutes a cause from wlience is the first principle of 
change or of rest ; as, for instance, the designing cause and 

^ This word is used in the Epistles of St. Paul in reference to an 
order in the celestial hierarchy. Vide Eph. i. 21 ; Col. ii. 10. 

^ Some MSS. read kcikov. 

Aristotle now considers tile meaning of the term cause, and next 
in order after that of apxv: because he says that the significations 'of 
both are equivalent in regard of their number. What is laid down in 
this chapter we find in the second book of the Physics, chap, iii., where 
Aristotle is likewise discussing the subject of aetiology. 

* Diapason, ^ Sia -rraa-wy : this is a phrase taken from music, as the 
filling up, the ellipsis as follows will show; ri dta iraawv <Tvf4.<f»cDvia, 

or, in Cither words, the concord of the first and last note, that is, the 
octave. Vide Philo Judaeus, vol. I. p. 13, Bohn’s edition. 
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the father of a child; and, generally speaking, the forming of 
that which is being formed, and that capable of effecting a 
change of that which is undergoing a change. Further, a 
cause is as the end ; this, however, is the final cause, as, for 
instance, health of walking. For why does one walk? we 
say, that he may have good health; and, saying so, we think 
that we have assigned the cause. And aS many opera- 
tions, doubtless, as take place between any other source of 
motion and the end are regarded as causes ; for example, of 
health, tenuity, or purging, or medicines, or instruments, for 
all these are on account of the end ; but they differ from one 
another in respect of being, some as instruments, and others 
as things done. Causes, indeed, therefore, are enumerated 
almost somehow after this manner. 

And seeing that causes are thus multifariously g. Resuits 
denominated, it happens that many of them are from these de- 
causes of the same thing, not according to acci- 
dent ; for instance, of the statue both the statuary art 
and the brass, not according to anything that is different, 
but so far forth as it is a statue ; this, liowever, does not take 
place in the same manner, but the brass is as matter, and 
the art as the origin of motion, or the efficient cause. And 
some things arc reciprocally ^ causes of one another ; as, for 
example, labour of a good habit uf body, and this latter, 
again, of labour : yet not in the same manner, but the one is 
as the end, and the other as the principle of motion. Fur- 
ther, the same thing sometimes is the cause of things that are 
contrary; for that which when present is the cause of this 
particular thing, this when absent we sometimes denominate 
the cause of the contrary : for example, the absence of the 
pilot is the cause of the capsizing of the boat, the presence 
of whom is the cause of its preservation. Both, however, as 
well the presence as the absence of the pilot, are as efficient 
causes, that is, causes imparting motion. 

Now, all the causes just enumerated fall under 3 causes re- 
four modes the most evident. For, indeed, the duced into four 
elements of syllables, and the matter of things 
constructed by art, and the fire and earth, and all such 

’ This is an important distinction, and might be illustrated further 
in the case of the growth of our active principles as well as moral 
sentiments. 


1 
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bodies, and the parts of a whole, and the hypotheses of the 
conclusion, are causes, as that whereof other things are 
produced. But of these some are as the subject ; as, for 
instance, the parts : but others, as the formal cause ; for ex- 
ample, both the whole, and the composition, and the form. 
But the seed, and the physician, and the deliberator, and, in 
short, the maker, all are the causes of the principle of change 
or of stability. But the rest, as the end and the good,^ are 
causes of other things; for the final cause aims at being the 
best, and an end to the other things : let there be, however, 
no actual difference in saying a thing is good or appears 
good. 

4. Modes of These causes, indeed, therefore, are so many 
causes further in specics, but the modes of causes are, doubt- 

explained, ^ . 1.1 1 1 

less, many m number; these, however, become 
less numerous by being reduced under heads. For causes 
are called so in many ways ; and of those things of 
the same species, antecedently and subsequently, one 
thing is the cause of anotlier; as, for example, of health 
the physician and the artisan, and of the diapason ^ the 
double and number, and always those things that comprise 
anything whatsoever of singulars. But, moreover, cause is 
denominated as the accident and the genera of these ; as, for 
instance, of a statue, in ' one sense, Polycletus is the cause, 
and, in another, the statuary, because it is accidental with 
the statuary to bo Polycletus : and the things embracing 
the accidental are causes ; for instance, man is a cause of 
a statue, or also, in general, animal, because Polycletus is 
a man, and man is an animal. But also of the accidents 
one is more remote, and another more contiguous than 
others ; for example, just as if the white and the musical 
should be termed a cause of the statue, but not merely 
Polycletus, or man. But besides all things, both those 
that are denominated appropriately or strictly, and those ac- 
cording to accident, some causes are denominated as things 

* As regards the ayaOdu viewed as a cause, Aristotle has already 
examined the subject in the first book. The Stagy rile ranks it as 
a final cause ; and thus most wonderfully betrays his consciousness of 
the tie that binds moral and physical causes together. Fide Ethics, L 
i. sq^; and Niebuhrs Lectures on Roman History, Lect. LXIL 

* For the meaning of this word, vide p. 112. 
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endued with a capacity, but others as things energiz\ng; 
the cause of the house being built is the builder, or the 
builder considered as in the act of building. In like mannei 
with what has been stated will be mentioned, also, the causes 
in the case of which there are causes ; as, for example, of 
this statue, as far forth as it is a statue, or, in general, of an 
image, or of this brass, so far forth as it is brass, or, in 
short, matter; and in the case of the accidents it is so in like 
manner. Further, also, these and those shall be predicated 
as connected together ; as, for example, not Polycletus nor a 
statuary, but Polycletus a statuary. But, however, all these, 
at least, are six in number, yet are expressed in a twofold 
manner. For either as a singular are they denominated, oi 
as the genus thereof, or as the accident, or as genus of the 
accident, or as these connected together or simply expressed ; 
further, all of them as energizing, or according to capacity. 
But thus far is there a difference, that causes energizing and 
singulars,^ and those of which they are the causes, subsist 
at the same time and at the same time cease to be ; as, 
for example, the person healing with that person that is 
being restored to health, and this person the builder with 
that which is being built. Not invariably, however, is this 
the case witli regard to causes in capacity ; for not at the 
same time sink into decay the house and the builder. 


CHAPTER III. 

An element 2 is called that from which, as an i. Different 
inherent first principle and indivisible in species, the't^rm^Se- 
something is compounded into a different spe- ment, or ^toc- 
cies ; as, for instance, the elements of voice are 
those things of which the voice is composed, and into which 
it is ultimately divided : those elements, however, no longer 

' The Leipsic edition inserts here the words avrd re icrrl : they are 
omitted in some MSS,, for they only perplex the sentence. 

* In assigning a different signification to the word “ element'* from 
that usually given to dpx^f or first principle, Aristotle differed from 
Thales, and, no doubt, from other philosophers of antiquity. Vide 
Hutarch, De Placitis, lib. I. c. 2 ; and Thomas Stanley, in his ‘‘ History 
of Philosophy," who awards the credit of this distinction to Plato, 
part V, chap. vii. on Plato’s Inventions. 

1 2 
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are divided into other voices different from them in species ; 
but, even though they be divided, the parts would be of the 
same species ; as, for example, the portion of water is water, 
but a portion of the syllable is not a syllable. In like 
manner, also, do the old philosophers,^ who enumerate the 
elements of bodies, say that they are those entities into which 
bodies are ultimately divided ; but those no longer are 
divisible into others different in species ; and whether such 
may be one or many, these they yet call elements. Simi- 
larly, also, are denominated the elements both of diagrams 
and, in general, those of demonstrations; for the primary 
demonstrations, and those that are inherent in many more 
demonstrations, themselves are styled elements of demon- 
strations ; but of such kind are the first syllogisms, which 
are composed of three terms by means of the one middle. 

2. Dyrived ^ transference of the meaning, they 

meaniiif? of heiice Call ail element that which being one and 
(TToixtiov small may bo useful for many purposes ; where- 

fore, also, what is small, and simple, and indivisible, is styled 
an element. Hence it has come to pass that those things 
which are most especially universal are elements, because 
each of them is one and simple, and is inherent in many 
things, or in all, or in as many as possible ; and to some 
speculators it seems that the one and the point are first 
principles. Since, therefore, those things called genera are 
universal and indivisible, (for there is one definition of them,) 
certain persons call the genera elements ; and that, too, in 
preference to difference, for the genus is more universal. 
For in whatsoever the difference resides, the genus also 
follows ; but in what the genus resides docs not, in every way, 
constitute the difference. Common, however, to all is the 
characteristic that the being of the element of each body is 
the first inherent quality in each. 


' We have a discussion akin to this in the third book of Aristotle’s 
treatise “ On the Heaven,” chap. iii. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Nature^ is called, in one way, the production ^ different ac 
of things that are by Nature ; as, for instance, if ceptations of 
one putting forth his voice should articulate the orNat'ure.''^^ ^^' 
letter U : and in another, as that from which, as 
being inherent, that which is being naturally produced is 
primarily formed. Moreover, Nature ^ is the origin of the 
earliest motion in each of the things in itself subsisting by 
Nature, so far as it is this very thing. Now, those things are 
said to bo produced by Nature as many as involve growth 
through another body, by means of contact and growth along 
with, or growth beside, just as embryos. But the being 
connascent differs from contact ; for in the latter there must 
needs be nothing else besides the touch : but in things that 
are connate there is some one thing that is the same in both, 
which, instead of involving contact, causes them to be con- 
nascent, and causes them to be one according to what is con- 
tinuous and involving quantity, but not according to quality. 
Moreover, is that styled Nature from which, as its primary 
matter, there either is or arises anything of the things that 
subsist by Nature, being without regular motion,^ and un- 
changeable from the power which belongs to itself; for instance, 
of a statue, or of brazen vessels, the V)rass is called the nature, 
and of wooden vessels the wood : but in like manner is it in 
the case of the rest. For each thing is from these, the pri- 
mary matter remaining in a state of conservation ; for in this 
way, also, do they affirm the elements of those things that 
are by Nature to constitute Nature; some saying that this 
is fire, but others, earth, and others, air, and others, water : 
but others asserting some other such thing, and others, some 
of these, but others, all of them. 

* The distinctions laid down concerning the tenu Nature in this 
chapter are most important. It is this very word (pOcris which stands 
for explanation in the opening chapter of the work “ De Placitis 
Philosophorum,” generally ascribed to Plutarch Clueronensis. 

* If the reader is curious to l€»arn further the notions of the Peri- 
patetics respecting Nature, he will consult the second book of Aris- 
totle’s Physical Auscultations. 

^ Two different readings are f nnd in the MSS., namely, dplOfiia'i om 
wid dpvdfiurrtty* 
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2. Empedocles* In another way, however, Nature is styled the 
Nature as ffptirt) substance of things that exist by Nature ; for in- 

stance, those who affirm that Nature is the earli- 
est synthesis, as Empedocles says that 

Nature is there of no one of entities, 

But merely mixture and of things mixed, 

A change, and thus by men is N atura styled.” 

Wherefore, as many things, also, as by Nature exist or are 
produced, that being in existence already fz’om which it is 
natural that they should arise, or should have their being, 
not as yet do we say that such is in possession of Nature, 
unless they have the species and the form. By Nature, then, 
subsists that which is composed from both of these, as, for 
instance, animals and their parts. Nature, however, consti- 
tutes the primary matter, and this in a twofold sense, — either 
the primary in reference to a thing itself, or, upon the whole, 
the first ; for example, of brazen works the first in reference 
to these is the brass ; and water, perhaps, in general, if the 
primary matter of all things that are capable of being liquified 
be water. And Nature constitutes both species and substance ; 
and this is the end of production. But now, metaphorically 
speaking and generally, cveiy substance is called Nature for 
this reason, because Nature, also, is a certain substance. 

3. Nature in the Doubtlcss, from the things that have been 
precise sense of stated, the earliest nature, and that termed so with 

le wor . precision, is the substance, — I mean of those things 
possessing the principle of motion in themselves, so far forth 
as themselves are such. For matter, in respect of its being 
susceptible of this, is styled Nature ; and generations and the 
act of production are termed so in consequence cf their mo- 
tions being from this. And the first principle of motion, in 
those things that by Nature subsist, is Nature, inherent as a 
first principle in a manner either potentially or V3tually 
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CHAPTER V. 

Necessary^ is defined tliat without which, ^ varioni 
as a co-operating cause, it is not admissible for meanings of 
a thing to exist ; as, for instance, respiration the twm Neces- 
and nourishment are necessary conditions for an 
animal : for without these it is impossible that an animal can 
exist. And that is necessary without which it is not possible 
for what is good either to subsist, or to arise, or to cast aside 
any evil, or that any evil should be exterminated ; for instance, 
the drinking a certain medicine is a necessary precaution 
against sickness, and the sailing to j®gina,^ against the loss 
of one’s property. Further, the compulsory and compulsion 
are styled necessary ; but this is that which constitutes an 
obstruction, and is capable of oifering an hindrance to impulse 
and free-will.^ For what is compulsory is styled necessary : 
wherefore, also, is it a thing that is sad ; as also Evenus^ has 
it : — 

For everything necessary is a thing doleful.” 

And force, or compulsion, involves a certain necessity, as also 
Sophocles^ says : — 

But force compels me to do these things." 

And necessity seems to be a something that is inevitable, 
(correctly so,) for it is contrary to the motion that results ac- 

* This is another very important word, and one which resounds in 
the metaphysical controversies that have prevailed in the world. Aris- 
totle gives five acceptations of avayKoios in the third of which he 
glances at its” connexion with ethics. 

2 Sailing to .d3gina.” The allusion most likely in these words is to 
the fact that the citizens of Athens, with their property and effects, 
were obliged, b. c. 480, to retire to .^Egina, amongst other places, for fear 
of an expected invasion from the East. There is another reading beside 

dLrrofia\‘f]t aud that is Vi'a 4Tri\a$i) : and, in this case, I would take it 
that Aristotle alludes to the favourable circumstances under which one 
could carry on trade, for instance, in ./Egina, whose commercial advan- 
tages were so well known, or even support oneself there, compared 
with Athens, where a man was exposed to so much expense. 

* Aristotle now gives the signification of the word kvayKoios in its 
ethical aspect. 

* It does not appear who this Evenus was. Asclepius merely says ht 
B as a sophist. 

^ This passage is taken from the Electra. 
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cording to free-will, and according to the power of reasoning. 
Further, that which does not admit of being otherwise than 
. it is, we say is in this way disposed as a necessary thing. And, 
according to this acceptation of the word, what is necessary, 
and all the other things that are so, are also, in a manner, styled 
necessary ; for the violent, or compulsory, is called necessary, 
either in regard of action or passion, at such times as when a 
person cannot make any move according to impulse, on ac- 
count of some constraining cause ; so that this is a necessary 
impulse on account of which the thing could not be other- 
wise. And in the case of the co-operating causes of the prin- 
ciple of vitality, and the good, it is so in like manner ; for 
when it is not admissible, on the one hand, to obtain, indeed, 
the good, and on the other, to live and to exist without cer- 
tain things, these things then are necessary, and this cause 
constitutes a certain necessity. 

„ . . Further, does demonstration belong to those 

pie of necessity things that are necessary,^ because it is not pos- 
monitraUon.^^ tilings that are being demonstrated 

should bo otherwise, if the thing be absolutely 
demonstrated ; but causes of this are things primary, which 
it is impossible should subsist otherwise than they do ; out of 
which is formed the syllogism. Of some things, truly, is there 
a different cause from themselves of their being necessary, 
but of others there is no such cause ; but on account of these 
are other things that are from necessity. Wherefore, what is 
primary and what is absolute, or simple, are strictly neces- 
sary j for it is not possible that this can be disposed in many 
ways : therefore, neither can it subsist in different ways at 
different times; for on such a supposition would it now be 
disposed in many ways. If, therefore, there are certain 
things that are eternal and immovable, there is in them 
nothing compulsory or contrary to Nature. 

’ This is a quality inherent in demonstrative truth, which has given 
rise to the controversy as to the justice of our being called to account 
for our intellectual assent even in matters of religion. Yide Bp. Butler’g 
Analogy, part II. chap. vi. ; Locke’s Essay, book IV. chaps, xvii. xviii. xx« 
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CHAPTER VI. 

One^ is called that which subsists as such i. one, 
according to accident in one way, and in another, 
that which subsists essentially. A thing is called acddens ” and 
one according to accident ; for instance, Coriscus difl'erenrmean- 
and what is musical, and the musical Coriscus ; 
for it is one and the same thing to say, Coriscus 
and what is musical, as to say, Coriscus the musician ; also, 
to say the musical and the just is one with saying the just 
musician Coriscus. For all these arc called one according 
to accident; the just, indeed, and the musical, because they 
are accidents in one substance; but what is musical and 
Coriscus, because either is an accident in the other. Like- 
wise, also, in a certain sense, the musical Coriscus is one with 
Coriscus, because either of the parts of those that are in 
this sentence is an accident in _the other; as, for example, 
what is musical in Coriscus and the musical Coriscus in just 
Coriscus, because one portion of either is an accident in the 
same one. For there is no difference whether what is musical 
is an accident in Coriscus, or Coriscus the just in the 
musical Coriscus. In like manner, however, will one be 
denominated according to accident, thougli it should be pre- 
dicated of the genus, or of some universal names ; as, for 
instance, if man were said to be the same with a musical 
man: for that it should be so either because the musical 
is an accident in the man being one substance, or because 
both are accidents in any one of those which are singulars, 
as in Coriscus; nevwthclcss, both are not inherent in the 
same manner, but the one, perhaps, as genus and in the sub- 
stance, and the other, as a habit or passion of the substance. 
Therefore, as many things as are expressed according to 
accident are styled one after this manner. 

But of things denominated one essentially, 
some are styled so on account of their being con- according to 

^ We have now laid before us the various significations that ty haa. 
The t 6 ty we must bear in mind is in metaphysics a synonyme with the 
rd oyf and therefore equally with it, as Aristotle has already shown, the 
subject-matter about which ontology is conversant. Vide books IIL 
bap. ii. and IX. chap, i 
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different modes tinuous ; as, for instance, a bundle^ held together 
of continuity, ^ string and a piece of wood by glue ; and 

a line, even though it be curved, yet, if it be continuous, is 
called one ; as also each of the parts of the body : for in- 
stance, a leg and an arm. Now, of these very things those 
are more one which by nature are continuous than those that 
are continuous by art. But that is called continuous of 
which the motion is one essentially, and also which it is not 
possible should be otherwise. And motion is one when it is 
indivisible, and indivisible according to time ; those things, 
however, are essentially continuous as many as are not one 
by contact; for if you were to place sticks touching one 
another, you would not say that these are one, either one 
piece of wood, or one body, or anything else that is continu- 
ous. And, indeed, in general, things that are continuous 
are, called one, even though they may have a curve, and still 
rather things that have not a curve ; thus the leg and thigh 
are more one than the leg and foot together, because it is pos- 
sible that the motion of the leg and foot bo not one. And 
the straight line is one rather than the curved line. But the 
curved, and that which has an angle, we call both one and 
not one, because it is admissible that both the motion of the 
whole should not be at the same time, and yet that at the 
same time should be the motion of a part;^ but part and 
the whole of a straight lino are always at the same time in 
motion together, and no such portion as involves magnitude 
partly remains at I’cst and partly is in motion, as of a line 
that is curved. 

3 Thin 'rs one Further, in another way a thing is called one 

where the ulti- in respect of the subject being in species indif- 
ferent or destitute of a difference. But things 
that are indifferent are those of which the form, 
according to sense, is indivisible, and the subject is either 
the first or the last in respect of the end. For both wine 
is called one and water one, so far forth as either is indi- 
visible according to the form ; and all fluids are styled one, as 

* This word, which is sometimes erroneously written <pd[K€Wos 
instead of <f>d[Kf\os, means the same as the Latin “ fasciculus,” and is 
found in Herodotus, Melp. iv. 62. 

* I have followed Taylor’s most clear and admirable translation of 
these words. 
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oil, wine, and things that are soluble, because the ultimate 
subject of all these is the same ; for all these are, in reality, 
wj)ter and air. But those things are styled one, also, of which 
the genus is one, differing by opposite differences. And all 
these are called one because one genus is the subject of the 
differences ; for instance, horse, man, dog, is a certain one 
because all of them are animals ; and, doubtless, they are one 
in some similar manner as the matter is one. These things, 
however, sometimes in this way are styled one, and some- 
times the superior genus is regarded one, which is deno- 
minated the same, if those higher up than these be the 
ultimate species of the genus ; as, for example, the isosceles, 
to be sure, and the equilateral, are one and the same figure 
because both are triangles; but they are not the same 
triangles. 

Further, are those things styled one the defi- 4 Things one 
nition of whatsoever of which, denominating the 
essence of them, is indivisible, as far as regards ' 

another definition signifying the being of the thing, for every 
actual definition is essentially indivisible. For so, also, both 
that which has undergone increase and diminution is one 
because the definition is one, as in the case of surfaces pos- 
sessing length and breadth the definition of the species is one. 
In general, however, are those things one of which and of percep- 
the perception is indivisible ; I mean, that which 
perceives what the essence or formal principle is, and which 
cannot be separated either in time, or place, or definition ; 
these most especially, I say, are one ; and of these as many as 
are substances. 

For, universally, whatever things do not in- 5. Further, 
volve division, so far forth as they have it not, ®f”n^.VJ.educed 
so far are they styled one; for example, if man, to its'primary 
as far as he is a man, has not a division, he is signification, 
one man ; and if an animal, as far as it is an animal, is indi- 
visible, animal is one : but if magnitude, as far as magnitude is 
concerned, is indivisible, magnitude is one. The most things, 
no doubt, then, are styled one Viecause some one different 
thing they either effect, or suffer, or possess, or because of 
their being relative to some one thing ; but those things 
primarily denominated one are those of which the substance 
is one : one, however, either in continuity, or species, or 
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definition; for also we reckon as plural, or many, either those 
things that are not continuous, or those of which the form ia 
not one, or of which the definition is not one. But, further, 
is it the case^ that we say sometimes that anything what- 
soever is one, provided only it involves quantity and con- 
tinuity; and we sometimes say that it is not one, if it be 
not a certain whole, that is, if it does not possess one form ; 
for instance, we would not say that in like manner a shoe is 
one, when looking at the portions of that shoe any way 
whatsoever put together, although there may be continuity 
involved therein : but if it be in such a position of its parts 
as to be in reality a shoe, and to have a certain form, 
it would already then be one. Wherefore, also, of lines 
the circular is particularly one because it is entire and 
perfect. 

6 The essen howevcr, the Very essence consists 

tiai quality of ill this, that it is the principle of a certain 
tratld* number ; for the first measure is the piinciple of 

each genus thereof; for that whereby, as primary, 
we make a thing known, this is the first measure of each 
getius: therefore, the first principle of that which may be 
known constitutes, in regard of each genus, the one. But 
the one is not the same in all the genera ; for here it is 
diesis,'^ and there a vowel, or a mute; but of gravity there is 
a different one, and of motion another. Everywhere, how- 
ever, is unity indivisible, cither in form or in quantity. That, 
indeed, therefore, which is indivisible according to quantity^ 
and so far forth as it is a quantity, (I mean, what is in every 
direction indivisible, and is without position,) this is called an 
unit or monad ; but that which is in every direction indi- 
visible, and involves a position, is a point ; and that which is 
divisible in one direction is a line, and that capable of a 
twofold division, a surface ; but that which in every way and 

^ I have omitted translating the word which is found in some 
Greek MSS., and thereby added contjderably to the perspicuity of the 
sentence. 

2 The term diecri^ occurs in other parts of Aristotle’s works, e.g. in 
the Generation of Animals, book I. cap. xv., and in the Posterior 
Analytics, lib. I. cap. xxiii : in the former place it is employed as a term 
in physics, in the latter, as one in music, something the same as our 
demi-semi-quaver. It is explained in Mr. Owen’s translation of the 
Analytics, p. 298, in “ Bohn’s Classical Library.” 
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in three direcMons is divisible according to quantity is a 
body. And, conversely, that which is divisible in a twofold 
respect is a surface, and that in a single direction, a line, 
and that divisible everywhere in three directions is a body, 
but that divisible nowhere .according to quantity, a point 
and a monad ; the one, without position, a monad, and the 
other, with position, a point. 

And, moreover, some things are one according ^ , 

to number, Vmt others according to species, and according to a ’ 
others according to genus, and others according divxsioc 

to analogy. Those things are one in number of 
which the matter is one, but in species of which the defi- 
nition is one, but in genus of which there is the same figure 
of predication ; but according to an.alogy are things one as 
hiany as are disposed as one tiling in relation to another. 
The subseiiuent, however, invariably follows the things that 
are prior; as, for instance, whatsoever things arc one in 
number are also one in species, but whatsoever things arc 
one in species arc not all one in number ; but all things are 
one in genus, whatsoever are likewise so in species; but 
whatsoever are one in genus arc not all one in species, but 
are so in analogy ; and whatsoever things aro one analogically 
are not ail so in genus. 

It is manifest, however, also, that plurality g Different 
will be spoken of in an opposite manner to senses of piu- 
the one, partly from the fact of its being not ^ 
continuous, and partly from having its matter divisible 
according to species either .as the first matter or the ultimate 
matter, but partly from possessing many of those reasons or 
definitions which declare the essence of a thing, or its very 
nature. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Entity^ is denominated partly as that which j Different 
subsists according to accident, and partly that sensos^ofj^ena 
which subsists essentially; an enity subsists 

^ Entity, about which metaphysics is most concerned, is now defined 
by Aristotle. This term is ex.amined into by an old Cambridge scholar, 
Renneus More, in a treatise of his entitled, “ Pinchiridion Meta* 
physicum." Reference, too, may be made on this subject to Vol. Ill 
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according to accident as when we say tha#a just man ia 
musical, and that the man is musical, and that the musician 
is a man ; speaking in a similar manner as when we say that 
the musical man builds because it is an accident to the 
builder to be a musician, or for the musician to be a 
builder : for the affirming that this particular thing is that 
signifies that this thing is an accident in that. So, also, in 
the case of the instances that have been mentioned ; when 
v/e say that the man is a musician, and that the musician is 
a man, or that one who is white is the musician, or that 
the latter is white, w’^o say this because both of these are 
accidents in the same subject ; but we say that because they 
are accidents in entity : but that the musician is a man we 
say because the being a musician is an accident to this 
person. So, also, is it said that what is white is a mad 
because' that is a man to which the being white is an 
accident. Things, indeed, therefore, said to subsist according 
to accident are expressed in this way, either because both are 
inherent in the same entity, or because they arc inherent in 
that entity, or because they are the same with that in which 
the accidents are inherent, and of which the thing itself is 
predicated. 

2 “ Ens per Entities, also, are said to subsist essentially 
found in whatsoever signify the figures of predication ; for 
tS" categories; ofton as they are predicated, so often do 
they signify essence. Since, therefore, of the 
things that are predicated some signify what a thing is, 
or quiddity, and others quality, and others quantity, and 
others relation, and others action or passion, and some the 
place where, and others the time when, to each of these the 
being or essence signifies the same thing. For there is no 
difference in the expression, the man is in a healthy state, 
from this, namely, the man is healthy, or, the man is 
walking or is cutting, from the expression, man walks or 
cuts. And in like manner, also, is it in the case of the rest, 
and in Further, the words “to be” and ‘‘ it is ” signify that 

truth as op- ^ thing is true, but the words “ not to be,” that 

of Cudvvorth’g Intellectual System, p. 152, iWrison’s Ed., where there 
are some remarks of Mosheim on the same point. More, in his analysis 
of the rd 6u, diffeis widely from Aristotle. 

^ £ have followed Taylor, whose ti'anslation makes the text clear. 
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it is not true, false in like manner is it the posed to false- 
case both in respect to affirmation and negation ; 
as, for example, he who says that Socrates is musical says so 
because this is true ; or he who says that Socrates is not 
white says so because it is true ; he, however, who says that 
the diameter is not incommensurable says so because this is 
false. Further, ‘Ho be ” and “being” signify that 
which is expressed partly as potentially, ^ and capacity and 
partly as actually, of those things that have been 
enumerated. For we say, also, that seeing is both seeing in 
potentiality expressly, and in actuality; and similarly we say 
that he is endued with scientific knowledge who both has 
the ability to employ scientific knowledge and does actually 
employ it, and that a thing is in a condition of rest both in 
which rest is at present inherent, and which involves the 
capability of remaining in a state of quiescence. But in like 
manner, also, is it in the case of substances ; for we speak of 
the existence of Mercury ^ in the stone, and the half of the 
line ; and we call that corn wdiich not yet has reached a 
state of maturity. When, however, a thing is potential, and 
when it is not as yet potential, must be defined elsewhere. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As regards substance,^ both simple bodies, as, j 
for instance, earth, and fire, and water, and such of ovaia, or sub- 
like, are called substances; and, in general, 
bodies are styled so ; and animals consisting of 
these, and those beings that are of the nature of demons,® and 

1 Vide books III. chap. viii. and VIII. chap. x. 

2 We have an examination into this subject in book VIII. 

3 Mercury in the stone that is, a stone with an image of Mercury 
impressed upon it. Vide book VIII. chap. viii. 

* ovifla : this is another very important expression in the vocabulary 
of the ontologist. Taylor translates this word “essence;” but I have 
differed from him, and rendered it by the term “ substance.” Locke 
uses the phrase in this sense. Vide Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing, book 11. chap. 23. 

* The recognition of existences beyond the sphere of what is purely 

mundane, involved in the mention of the word is seldom to be 

found in Aristotle’s works. This passage, therefore, is the more 
remarkable on that account. Vide Cudworth, vol. II. p, 79. 
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the parts of these. Now, all these are denominated substances 
because they are not predicated of a subject, whereas other 
things are predicated of these. But in another way is that 
styled substance whatever may be the cause of being, and 
may be inherent in such as are not predicated of a subject ; 
for exami)lo, soul in an animal. Further, as many parts as 
are inherent in such things that both define and signify the 
what ” a certain tiling is, on the removal of which the whole 
is taken away, — as, for example, if superficies be taken away 
body also is destroyed, as some say ; and superficies is 
destroyed by taking away a line ; and, in general, number 
seems to certain to be a thing of this kind : for that if it 
is removed away nothing can subsist, and that it defines all 
things, — such parts we may consider substances. Further, the 
essence of which the formal cause is the definition, this, also, 
is styled the substance of each thing. 

2 . Reduction Now, substaiice happens in two ways to be 
of these to two. gtyled substaiice, both as the ultimate subject 
which no longer is predicated of anything else, and as that 
which may be this certain particular thing, and may be separ- 
able ; but such is the form and the species of each thing. 


CHAPTER IX.1 

1. Different BuT the Same are styled partly according 

the^term sanie”f accideiit, as the white and the musical are 
“same per acci- the samo bccause they are accidents in the same 
subject, and man and musician are the same 
because either is an accident in the other; I mean, that man 
is musical because the musical is an accident in man: and 
this is the same with either, and either of these the same 
with this ; for also with the man that is musical both man 
and musical are styled the samo, and that is regarded the 
same with those. Wherefore, also, all these are not predi- 
cated universally ; for it is not true to say that every man 
is the same thing with what is musical : for universals are 
absolute existences, but accidents are not absolute existences, 
but are simply predicated of singulars. For it seems the 

' Aristotle now examines into oiir notions of identity and diversity; 
subject the theme of much discussion amongst the moderns. 
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same thing to be Socrates and SocTates the musical, for 
the expression Socrates is not affirmed of all } wherefore, 
not every Socrates is predicated as every man is. And some 
things in this way are called the same. Some and of “ same 
things, however, are called the same essentially 
in the same way as unity also; for those things likewise 
of which the matter is one either in species, or in number, or 
in genus, are called the same, and those of which the sub- 
stance is one are called the same. Wherefore, it is evident 
that sameness is a certain unity of the being of either many 
things, or when one employs anything as many, as when one 
affirms the same thing to be the same with itself, for he 
employs that thing as two. 

But diverse are those things called of which g. when 
either the species are numerous, or the matter, or things are saui 
the definition of the substance ; and, in general, ° 
is the diverse denominated in a manner opposite to the same. 
And those thiygs are styled different whatsoever are diverse ; 
being, however, in some respect the same, not merely in. 
number, but either in species, or genus, or analogy. Further, 
things are considered different of which the djfyercnt, 
genus is diverse, and the things that are con- similar, ami 
trary, and v.ffiatsoever involve divei-sity in the 
substance. Similar are those things styled both which 
everywhere undergo the same affection and undergo more 
of the same affections than of the diverse, and of which 
the quality 4s one, and in as many of the contraries as a 
change is possible, that which possesses more of these, or the 
more important amongst these, is similar to that thing. 
Things that arc dissimilar, however, are denominated in an 
opposite way to those that are similar. 


CHAPTER X. 

Things that are opposite^ are called contra- i. opposition 
diction, and contraries, and relations, and priva- defined in the 

’ As to the nature and different aorta of opposition, Aristotle explains 
himself more fully in hi.s logical treatises, e.ff. chap. vii. in his woi k 
“ On Interpretation." For further information on the same subject, thu 
student may consult Whately’s Logic, book II. chap, v. ; Morell » 
Handbook of Logic, p 29 ; Derey’a Lo^c, p. 94, Bohn^a edition. 

K 
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case of contra- tion, and habit, and those things from which 
diction; ultimate things arise, and those into which they 

are resolved : as, for instance, the generations and corrup- 
tions of bodies, and wliatsoever things it is not admissible at 
the same time should bo present in that which is receptive 
of both, these are said to be opposite either themselves or 
those whereof they are compounded. For black and white 
at the same time are not inherent in the same subject. 
Wherefore, those colours of which they are compounded are 
and of con- opposite to these. Those things are called con- 
trariety. traries, both those which cannot V)e present in the 

same subject at the same time, of things tliat differ in genus ; 
and those things are called contraries whicli involve the greatest 
amount of difference, of those that are in the same genus, 
and things that widely differ in the same recipient, and 
which widely differ of those under the same capacit}^ and 
those of. which there is the greatest difference, cither simply, 
or according to genus, or according to species. And other 
things are styled contraries ; some as having such things 
in possession, and others as being recipients of such, and 
some in being effective,’ or in being capable of undergoing 
passive conditions, or in being agents, or being passive, 
or being rejections, or affinities, or habits, or privations, of 
those and of things of this sort. Since unity and entity, 
however, are spoken of in many ways, there is a necessity 
of the other things also following as many as are expressed 
according to these. Wherefore, also, will there ^e a distribu- 
tion of the same, and the diverse, and the contrary ; so that 
tiiero must needs he something diverse in each category. 

2. wiiat di- And diverse in species are those things called 

versity in spe- as many US being of the same genus are not 
cies means. x j 

subalternate, and as many as being in the same 
genus involve a difference, and as many as in the substance are 
related in the way of contrariety. And contraries are diverse 
in the species of one another, either all or those which are 
denominated primarily, and are those of whatever in the 

' The word ti*an.dated effective ” is rronoriKd. The same word is 
Applied to the prima philosophia,” as a qualifying epithet, by Aris- 
totle in the first book, where we find it rendered in the old Lat^n 
versions by “activa." It occurs in the sixth book of the Topics, 
ch«.p. X., and is translfttid ‘‘effective*" by Mr. Owen. 
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ultimate species of the genus the definitions are diverse ; as, 
for instance, man and horse, which are individuals in the 
genus, but the definitions of them are diverse. And those 
are contraries as many as being in the same substance 
involve a difference. Those things, however, are in species 
the same which are expressed in an opposite way to these. 


CHAPTER XI.i 

Prior and subsequent are things called. ^ Dimrcnt 
Some, as in the case of a certain thing exist- senses of 
ing as first, and as a first principle, in each 
genus; for prior is that which is nearer a certain a lirst prin- 
first principle, defined either simply and by ’ 
nature, or relatively, or according to place, or by certain 
things : as, for instance, some things are prior in place 
from the fact of being nearer either by nature to a certain 
definite place as to the mean or the extreme, or by some 
ordinary relation in tins way ; and tliat which is more remote 
from this definite locality is subsequent. Other or in reference 
things prior and subsequent, however, are so in ; 

accordance with time ; for some things, indeed, are considered 
prior as they arc more remote from the present moment : for 
instance, in the case of things that have taken place in time 
past; for the Trojan annals are prior to the Mcdean because 
they are further removed from the present time ; and other 
things are prior in regard of being nearer the present time, 
as in the case of things to come: for the Nernean games ^ are 
prior to the Pythian because it is an event nearer the 
present, using the present as a first princij)le and a thing 
that is first. Some things, also, according to motion are prior 
and subsequent ; for that which is more imun.- motion, an-i 
diate to the first moving power is prior : as, for capacity, anu 

o IT X. ' orut'T* 

example, a boy is prior to a man ; and this, also, 

* The subject of priority and subsequence, treated of in this chapter, 
is likewise examined into by Aristotle in chap. xii. of the Categories. 
There are some distinctions drawn here which are well worthy of. oui 
attention. 

2 For an account of the Grecian games, the student may consult 
Potter's Greek Antiquities, book II. chaps. 21 — 25 inclusive. 

K 2 
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is a certain first principle simply considered. Some things, 
also, aro prior according to potentiality ; for that whicn is 
super-eminent in potentiality is prior, and that which is more 
potential is prior : but that nature is of such kind as according 
to the free-will of which another must needs follow which is 
also posterior. Wherefore, in the event of that one not imparting 
motion, the consequence will be that no motion should ensue 
in the other; and, in the event of that one imparting motion, 
that motion should ensue in the other; but free-will con- 
stitutes a first principle. Also, things according to order are 
styled prior and subsequent ; but these are such as according 
to some one relation defined are distant proportionally : as, 
for example, in a dance the person standing second^ is prior 
to one that stands third, and the paranete to the nete^ in 
a musical instrument ; for in the former is the person who 
presides, and in the latter the medium is a first principle. 

These things, indeed, therefore, are styled prior 
in this way; but in another way is a thing prior 
in knowledge as if it were even absolutely prior. 
Of tliese things, however, that are otherwise, some 
are according to reason, and some according to 
sense ; for, certainly, according to reason things 
that are universal are prior; but according to 
sense the singulars are prior. And according to the reason, also, 
the accident is prior to the whole, as the musical is before 
a man that is musical ; for the entire reason will not be 
wdthout the part, although it is not possible to be musical 
when there is not a certain one that is musically gifted. 


2. Priority 
and subse- 
quence 'view- 
ed in reference 
to our know- 
ledfje of them, 
either from 
reason or from 
sens»e. 


• ’ I have followed Taylor in translating the word Trapaa-rdrrjs thus. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis reads the text differently; for he renders it 
in his commentary by 'Kpwro(Tr(iTr}5, which is found in the Asclepian 
MSS. The word, in fact, means one who stands in a chorus on the 
right or left hand of another, Strictly .speaking, Trapa(TTdT 7 )s is a military 
term ; it was applie<l to the leader or front rank of either of the wings 
of an army; and Trpwroa-rdrris meant the right hand man in the front 
rank of the main body. 

“ TrapavTiTr } : is the word understood. Tlie paranete is a term 

borrowed from music, and signified the string next to the undermost; 
or, in other words, the one next to the last of five strings. The note. 

i.e. veaTTj is the last, but with us the highest in the musical 

scale. Tlie most succinct account of the music of the Greeks is to be 
found in the “Dictionary of Antiquitie.s,” edited by Dr. Smith: article 
aoiuovia. 
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Further, the passive conditions of things that are prior are 
called prior ; as, for instance, straightness is prior to smooth- 
ness: for the one is an essential affection of a line, and the 
other of a superficies. 

Some things, therefore, are called prior and 3. other 
subsequent in this way; but others are termed 
80 according to nature and substance, as many ^porepov and 
as it is admissible can be in subsistence without 
others, but others cannot subsist without them ; which 
opinion Plato adopted. But since “ the being” ^ is in many 
ways denominated, in the first place the subject is prior 
through which the substance is prior ; in the next place the 
things according to potentiality and actuality are otherwise ; 
for according to potentiality^ are some things prior, and 
others according to actuality, subsequent ; as, for instance, 
according to potentiality is the half prior to the whole^ 
and the part to the whole, and the matter to the sub- 
stance; but according to actuality^ is this a thing that is 
subsequent; for when dissolution has taken place things will 
subsist according to actuality. In a certain manner, it is true, 
all things that are styled prior and subsequent are expressed 
according to these; for some according to generation it is 
admissible may subsist without others, as the whole without 
the parts : but some according to corruption, as the part is 
prior to the whole. But it is in like manner with the rest. 


CHAPTER XIl.^ 

Potentiality is called the first principle of 1. Different 
motion or change in another thing, or so far onh*e term"po- 
forth as it is another thing ; as the building art tentiaiity or 
is a potentiality that does not reside in the thing 
that is built ; but the art of healing, when it constitutes a 

^ The technical rendering of the word used in the text, rd ehai, 
w^oiild be tiie “ esse ; ” a term sufficiently fiimiliar to the ontologist. 

2 This subject is discussed at large in book VIII. 

^ This passage throws much light on what Aristotle meant by the 
word 

*• Aristotle now comes to treat of dtjvajuis, which I have translated 
mostly by the word ** potentiality.” Taylor renders it by “ capacity 
a term intelligible enough, but hardly literal. I have, however, occa* 
nionally rendered it by cawacitv. 
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potentiality, would reside in tlie person who is being healed 
but not so far forth as he is a person that is being healed 
Therefore, in general, the first principle of change or of motion 
is said to be potentiality in another thing, so far forth as it 
is another, and potentiality is styled such from another 
thing, or so far forth as it is another ; for according to this 
sense of potentiality is what is passive in any degree passive. 
Sometimes, then, if it may bo possible also that anything 
whatsoever undergoes passion, we say that thing involves the 
potentiality of being passive ; but sometimes we say that this 
is not the case as regards every passion, but if it be passive 
in reference to what is better. Further, is potentiality the 
capacity of accomplishing this |)articular thing well, or doing 
so according to free-will ; for sometimes persons who merely 
have been walking or speaking, but yet who have not done so 
well, or not as they would choose, we would not say possessed 
the power or potentiality of speaking or walking : but also, 
in like manner, is it in the case of passion. Further, as many 
habits as according to which things are entirely devoid of 
passion, or unchangeable, or not capable of being easily 
altered into a worse state, such are styled potentialities. 
For things are broken, indeed, and rubbed together,^ and bent, 
and arc, in general, subject to decay, not from the having 
ca|>acity, bnt from the not having capticity or potentiality, 
and from deficiency in some point : other things, how^ever, 
arc impassive by such as scarcely, and in a small degree, 
become aflbcted on account of potentiality, and the pos- 
session of potentiality, and the being in a certain manner 
disposed. 

2 Diiivicnt Now, seeing that potentiality is denominated 
Hiaiiy wa 3 ’^s, in the first place will also the 
rfspomlinj^ potential be styled as that which possesses a first 
principle of motion or of change, (for even what 
capacity. 18 Stationary is something potential in another 
thing, or so far forth as it is another,) and in the 
second place, if anything else of tliis should possess a capacity 
o t iis sort, and in the third place, if it involve such a 
capacity of bringing about a change in anything whatsoever, 
whether into what is worse or into what is better. For, also^ 

(royTp(0€Tau iaylor translatea this word “bruised.” I have rou* 
dered it literally. 
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that which is in a state of decay seems to be a thing capable 
of falling into decay, otherwise it wonld not be corrupted if 
such were impossible ; but already has it a certain disposition 
of parts, and a cause and first jDrinciplo of such a passive 
condition. Sometimes, however, from the fact of possession, 
and sometimes from the fact of privation, does it seem to be 
a thing of this sort. And if privation in a manner constitute 
a habit, all things by the fact of the possession of something 
would be potentialities ; but the entity would be also ex- 
pressed equivocally. Wherefore, is a thing potential in 
respect of having a certain habit and first principle, and in 
respect of involving the privation of this, if it is admissible 
that it should involve privation. And in the fourth place is 
a thing potential from the non-possession of a potentiality — 
or a first principle of tliis in another, or so far forth as it is 
another — which is subject to corruption. But, moreover, are 
all those things potential cither in the mere accident of their 
being generated or not being generated, or in respect of their 
being generated in an excellent manner. For, also, in things 
that are inanimate is there such a capacity inherent; as, for 
instance, in musical instruments: for one lyre, they say, can 
send forth sound, but that another does not possess this 
capacity, if it be not fair sounding. 

Impotentiality, however, is a privation of . ii^potenti- 
potentiality, and a certain removal^ of a first aiity as opposed 
principle of such a sort, as has been mentioned, 
either entirely so, or from being by nature adapted to have 
such, or already to have such wlicn it has been naturally 
fitted thereto also ; for we would not say that in like manner 
was it impotential or impossible for a man and an eunuch 
to beget a child. But, moreover, according to both sorts 
of potentiality is there impotentiality opposed, both to that 
merely which is capable of motion, and to that capable 
of motion in an excellent manner. And things are styled 
impotential, some in accordance with this kind of im- 
potentiality, and others in another way ; as, for instance, 
both the possible and the impossible. That, 4. whentUnga 
indeed, is a thing impossible the contrary of 

^ &p<ris. This word is translated in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, 
in reference to this passage, “ abolition.” It is a technical term in 
jKietiy, corresponding to the Latin expression ictus.” 
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huponsibie^as which is iiecessarily true ; as the commensurability 
in geometry. diameter is a thing that is impossible"^ 

because such a position in mathematics is false; and the 
contrary of this is not only true, but also must necessarily 
be so, namely, the incommensurability of the diameter. Its 
being commensurable, accordingly, is not merely false, but 
must be false. The contrary, however, to this is the possible, 
when it is not necessary that the contrary should be false; 
as, for example, the possibility of a man’s sitting: for not 
necessarily is his being in a posture not of sitting a thing 
that is false. The possible in one way, therefore, as has been 
stated, signifies that which is not necessarily false, but in 
another it signifies the being true, and in another that which 
it IS admissible may be true. Now, this is what in geometry 
IS figuratively styled potentiality. These, indeed, therefore, 
are things possible — not so according to potentiality. 

Reduction But all the things that are expressed according 
liLuis!® potentiality are enumerated'^ with reference 
to one original potentiality or capacity; and this 
IS a principle of change in another, so far forth as it is 
another. For the rest are styled potential, partly in some 
other of them possessing such potentiality, and partly in 
its non-possession thereof, and partly in its being thus dis- 
])Osed. In like manner, also, is it the case with things that 
«ue impotential. Wherefore, the precise definition of the 
tast potentiality^ would be a principle capable of bringing 
about a change in another thing, or so far forth as it is 
another. 


CHAPTER XIII.4 

i.TT.wov, Quantity is denominated that which is divi- 

things that are inherent, of which 
either or each thing is adapted by nature to be a 

> Thest book VIII. chap. i. 

oauae Vide SirWin*^^ . o*'o®-tive energies of a first 

• The subierf If Hamilton s Disousaions, p. 585, and elsewhere. 
Ibe subject of quantity is also treated of in ‘ho sixth chapter o/ 
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certain one thing, and a certain particular thing of tftis sort. 
Multitude, then, indeed, is a certain quantity if it may be 
numerable, but magnitude if it may be measurable ; and 
multitude is styled that which is divisible in capacity 
into what is not continuous, but magnitude into that which 
is continuous. Now, of magnitude that which is continuous 
in one direction is length, and that in two directions breadth, 
and that in three, depth. But of these finite multitude is 
number, and length is a line, and breadth a superficies, and 
depth a body. 

Moreover, some things are said to be certain g Quantity 
quantities in themselves, or to be essential quan- either essen- 
tities ; but others, quantities according to acci- ’ 
dent : as a line, to wit, is a certain essential quantity, 
whereas what is musical is a quantity according to acci ■ 
dent. Now, of quantities that are so essentially, some are 
a certain quantity according to substance; as, for instance, a 
line, (for in the definition expressive of what anything is, a 
certain quantity is inherent ;) but other quantities are pas- 
sions and habits of such a substance : as, for example, 
much and little, and long and short, and broad and narrow, 
and high and low, and heavy and light, and the rest of such 
properties. Likewise, both the great and the little, and the 
greater and less, expressed both in reference to themselves 
and in relation to one another, are the essential passions 
of quantity. These names, indeed, are also transferred to 
other things. Of quantities, however, that are or according to 
expressed according to accident, some are so accident, 
expressed as has been declared, because what is musical is 
quantity, and what is white is so in respect of there being 
a certain quantity in that subject wherein they are inherent; 
and other things are quantities as motion and duration : for 
these, also, are termed certain quantities, and things con- 
tinuous in respect of those things being divisible of which 
these are passive states. Now, I mean not that which is in 
a state of motion, but that which has had motion imparted to 
it; for from the fact of that being quantity, motion is like- 

the Categories. The reader is referred to this portion of the Meta- 
physics by Mr. Owen, in hi.s translation of the Organon, in “ Bohn’s 
Classical Library,” as one with which Aristotle’s remarks or quantity in 
the Categories ought to be compared. 
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wise qllautity, and duration,^ from the fact of this latter 
being quantity., is regarded as quantity itself also. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

^ , Quality^ is styled in one way the difference 

of quality, of substance ; as, man is a certain quality or 
t-urshed'^^^^'" RidHiid because he is a biped, and horse is a 
certain quality of animal because he is a quadru- 
ped, and a circle is a certain quality of figure because it is 
without angles : so that tlie difference constitutes the quality 
according to tlio substance. Now, in this one way is quality 
styled the differeiice of substance, but in another, as things 
incapalde of motion and mathematical entities, just as num- 
bers arc certain qualities ; for example, tlioso that arc com- 
pound, and not only those wliich subsist in respect of one, but 
those of which surface and solid are an imitation, (now these are 
plane, square, or cube numliers,) and, in generab whatever be- 
sides qiiantity inheres in substance, for the being assumed once 
is tlie substance of each thing ; as, for example, the substance of 
the six is not twice three, or thrice two, but the being taken 
once, for once six is six. Moreover, as many things as are 
passive conditions of substances in a state of motion are calle<i 
(pialities, as heat and cold, and whiteness and blackness, and 
gravity and lightness, and whatever such-like properties there 
arc according to which the bodies of those things that are 
undergoing a cliange are said to be altered. Further, are 
things qualities'^ so far as they subsist according to virtue and 
vice, and, in general, to what is bad and good. 

' 111 connecting motion and duration togetliei', the reader can hardly 
fail to recur to Ijocke in his remarks on succession, bocke’s theory, 
however, is combated by Brown, and by Victor Cousin in his Examina- 
tion of Locke’s Essay, chap. iii. 

Tfo^oVy which is defined in this chapter, is treated of likewise in thi 
Categories, chap, viii., which the student would do well to consult, 
as well as Mr. Owen’s notes on that chapter. Taylor reads this passage 
with an interrogation. 

ot TToaaKLs TTiicrot f) oi TToadKis rr&roi TroaaKis. I have adopted Taylor’s 
translation of these words ; and, on reference, I find that he has followed 
Alexander. 

* This was quite the language of the last century, to specify virtue 
and vice as the quality of actions. Vide Smith’s M^ral Sentiments, 
pp, 461 sqq Bohn’s edition. 
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So that almost in two ways may quality be cx- 2. Reduction 
pressed ; and in one of these which would be the to two. 

most strict or appropriate ; for first, indeed, as quality, is the 
difference of substance. And a certain part of this, also, is 
the quality contained in numbers; for this is a certain diffe- 
rence of substances, yet cither not of things that are being 
moved or not so far forth as tliey are being moved. These, 
however, are passive conditions of things that are in motion, 
so far forth as tlicy arc Vjeing moved and are differences of 
motions. And virtue and vice are a certain portion of such 
passions; for they make manifest the differences of motion 
and of energy in accordance with which those things that 
are in motion are agents and are passive in an excellent or 
a worthless manner : for that which in this way possesses the 
power of motion, or of energizing in this way, is good, and 
tliat which is moved and eneigizes in tiiat way, and in a con- 
trary manner, is worthless. And most especially do what is 
good and bad signify quality in the case of animated natures, 
and amongst tliese particularly docs this apply ^ to the case 
of those tliat possess free-will. 


CHAPTER XV. 

With respect to relatives, they are denomi- ^ Three modes 
nated, some of them, as a twofold to a half, and of the relative, 
a threefold to a third, and, in general, a multiple 
to a submultiplc, and excess to that which is exceeded ; 
and others of them, as the calorific to that which is heated, 
and the divisible to the divided, and, in general, the active to 
the passive ; and others of them, as the measurable to the 
measure, and the object of scientific knowdedge to science, and 
the sensible to sense. 

Now, regarding these relatives, the first of them 2. The first, 
are expressed according to number, either simply a relation ac- 

^ These words are werthy of note, in drawing a line of demarcation 
in the animal ecom^my between those that are possessed and those that 
are devoid of free-will, npoaipeo-is. It is this distinction which defines 
the precise limits of God’s moral government over his creatures. 

2 Relatives, ra Trpos ti, are now discussed, as well elsewhere, viz. in 
the seventh chapter of the Categories, and book iV. of the Topiesj 
cnap. iv. 
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cording to or by definition, in respect of them or in respect 

number. qj^ 0 • ^s, for example, the twofold in respect 

of one is a definite number, and the multiple is according to 
number in respect of one, but such as is not defined j as, for 
example, this or this particular number ; but the sesquialiter, 
in relation to the subsesquialiter, is according to number in 
relation to a definite number. Siiperpartient, in relation to 
superpartientj is according to the indefinite in the same man- 
ner as the multiple is in relation to one. But that which 
exceeds, in relation to that which is exceeded, is, in shert, in- 
definite according to number; for number is commensurable: 
but the excess and what is exceeded are denominated accord- 
ing to a non-commensurable number ; for that which exceeds 
is such in relation to that which is exceeded, and something 
further than this : but this is indefinite; for whatsoever chances 
to be the result is either equal or not equal. These things, 
therefore, wliicli are relatives, are all denominated accord- 
ing to number, and are passive properties of numbers : and, 
further, tlie equal, and similar, and same, according to another 
manner, are termed thus; for all these are expressed according 
to the one. For the same, indeed, are those things of which 
the substance is one ; but similar are those things of which 
the quality is one ; and equal are those of which the quantity 
is one. And the one is the first principle and measure of 
number ; so that all these are denominated relations according 
to number, indeed, yet not in the same manner. 

3 The second Tilings active and passive, however, subsist 
according to ’ according to an active and passive potentiality, 
according to energies that belong to potenti- 
alities ; as that capable of promoting heat to that 
wliich is heated, because of its being endued with poten- 
tiality: and again, the making warm in relation to that 
which is made warm ; and one who severs in relation to that 
which is severed — as things energizing — are relatives. But of 
those things that are relatives according to number, these are 
not energies, save only in the manner it has been mentioned 
» elsewhere ; but energies according to motion do not subsist in 
numbers. And of those things that are relatives according 
to potentiality, some are already styled so according to 
periods of duration ; as, for example, that which forms in 
relation to that which has been fornud, and that which is 
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likely to form in relation to that which is likely to be formed. 
For so, also, is a father called a father of a son ; for there is 
something that partly has been active and partly passive. 
Further, are some things considered relations according to 
the privation of potentiality; for instance, just as the im- 
possible, and as many things as are expressed in this way : 
as, for example, the invisible. 

Things, therefore, denominated relatives ac- . „„ . . 

O’ ’ . n ine third, 

cording to number and potentiality are all oi as the objective 
them so called because each derives that which subjcc- 
it is from reference to another, but not because 
something else is denominated with reference to it; and the 
measurable, and that which may be scientifically known, and 
that which is an object of the intellect,^ on account of some- 
thing else being denominated in respect of them, are styled 
relatives. For, also, being an object of the intellect, signifies 
that the intellect is exercised about this ; the intellect how- 
ever, does not subsist in relation to that about which the 
intellect is conversant, for the same thing, doubtless, would be 
said twice. In like manner, also, the power of sight is that of 
something, and not of him to whom the sight belongs. This, 
however, is a true statement, but it is in relation to colour, 
or something else of this kind ; yet in that way the same 
thing would be expressed twice : I mean that sight is the 
sight of him of whom it is the siglit. 

Things, indeed, tlierefore, called relatives es- 5 
seiitially are denominated partly in this way, of the word 
and partly if their genera ai*e of this kind ; as, ^ 
for instance, the art of healing belongs to those things that 
are relative, because the science which is the genus of it 
seems to belong to those that are relatives. We may sub- 
join, as such, those things according to which, whatever they 
may be, things that possess them are spoken of as relatives; 
for example, equality is a relation because of the equal being 
relative, and similarity is a relation because of the similar 
being relative. Some things, however, are called e. Relation, joer 
relatives according to accident, as man is a rela- 


1 It is the investigation of the nature of this relation that, literally 
lipeaking, has convulsed the metaphysical world in ‘modem times. It 
was earnestly sought after by the scholastics, and it has led to the rus^ 
of a system like that >f Kant. 
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tive because it is accidental to him his being twofold ; and 
this belongs to those things that are relatives ; or the white 
is a relative if it is accidental to the same thing to be two- 
fold and white. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

1. The perfect, Perpect is denominated that beyond which 
its it is not possible to assume anything* or any 
aTdfiBumtivc!' siiiglt portiosi ; as, for instance, the time 
of each thing is perfect beyond wliich it is not 
possible to assume anj' period of duration whioh is a jtortion 
of tliis time ; and that whieli according to virtue, and to 
what belongs to the excellent, doth not involve excess with 
respect to any genus ; as, for instance, a perfect or finished 
physician, and a perfect or finished musician, are such when 
they are in no wise deficient as far as regarils the species of 
the excellence that is proper to their professions, so, also, 
transfening our remarks to the case of evil things, we say a 
perfect or finished sycophant, and a finished tliief, since we 
also denominate tliese characters good, as a good thief, and 
a good sycophant. And virUie is a certain perfection for 
each thing is then perfect, and every suhstanco is then 
perfect, when, in accordance with the species of its proper 
excellence or virtue, no portion of the natural magnitude 
IS deficient. Burtlier in whatever things resides an admirable 
end, tliose arc styled perfect ; for in respect of involving an 
end are tliey perfect. Wiicrefore, since tlie end is something 
belonging to extremes, and transferring, also, our remarks to 
the ca^ of things that are worthless, wc say that a thing is 
perfectly lost and perfectly corrupted when nought of the 
corruption and of what is bad is deficient, hut when it has 
aiuvod at tiic ultimate limit of these. Wherefore, also, 

it ‘"'r f “"*** remarkable one 

Ltiou ’hU be n,r wi’^"r'*’ u? ^ the per- 

* the vv, r U f fl ' ‘1?®“ “?*■ as suggested by this 

K ?erse e. i Apostle m the sixth clxapter of the Hebrews, and 
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death, metaphorically, is called the termination, because both 
are extremes. The end, however, together with the final 
^iise, is a thing that is ultimate. 

The things indeed, therefore, denominated 2. Summary of 
essentially perfect are styled in thus much tije yieanings 
number of ways, partly in their being no wise 
deficient according to subsisting in an excellent manner, nor 
’involving excess in each genus, nor there being anything 
extrinsic belonging to them ; and the other things now are 
termed essentially perfect in respect either of tlie doing some 
such thing, or the having it in possession, or of the adaptation 
of itself to this,^ or in accordance, at least, with some other 
mode of expression in relation to things that arc primarily 
called perfect. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A termination is called the last of each thing, j 
and beyond wliich, as first, it is not possible to Tripui-. or ter- 
assume anything, and within which, as first, are pjJa,^ed 
comprised all things, and that, likewise, which 
may be a form of magnitude, or of that which is in possession 
of magnitude, and which is the end of everything. Now, 
a thing of this kind is that towards which motion and the 
mode of an action tend, and not from which they originate. 
Sometimes, however, a termination is both of these; both that 
from which motion and action originate, and towards which 
they tend; also, that for the sake of which other things 
operate, and the substance of each thing, and the essence or 
the formal cause of each : for this is a termination of know- 
ledge, and if of knowledge, also of the thing done. Where- 
fore, it is evident that even as often as tlie first j)rinciple is 
predicated so often also is the termination, and still more 
multifariously ; for the first principle, to be sure, is a certain 
termination: not every terminaticr, however, is a first 
principle. 

' Asclepius illustrates this by the spear of Achilles, which one 
would term a perfect spear, because it was fitted for the grasp of ono 
who was the greatest of heroes. 
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CHAPTER XVITL 


1. The phrase according to which ” ^ is denominated in 

as*fom ways. Ill one way, indeed, as the species 

and matter. and the siibstancc of each thing j as, for instance, 
that in accordance with which a man is good, 
itself is good; and, in another way, as that in which first- 
a thing has been fitted by nature to rise into being, as colour 
in a superficies. 2 Therefore, what has, indeed, in the first 
instance been mentioned as “ the according to which ” con- 
stitutes form ; but that mentioned secondarily, as such, is as 
the matter of each thing, and the first subject in everything 
And, in general, “ the according to which ” will have a sub- 
sistence as often as the cause ; for according to what a man 
has come is an expression of the same import as on account 
6f what he has come ; and the inquiry according to what false 
reasoning, or correct reasoning, may be drawn is the same as 
an inquiry into what is the cause of the syllogism, or the 
paralogism, in such cases. Moreover, the according to 
which” is denominated that which subsists according to a 
position, according to which one stands, or according to 
which one walks ; for all these signify position and locality. 

0 Fiyg Wherefore, “ that according to itself,” or the 

cations of the essential, is necessarily expressed in many ways. 
wtimVsentlai. “that accordiiig to itself,” ot 

the essential, the very nature of each thing, or the 
formal cause ; as, for example, Callias essentially is the very 
nature also of Callias ; and, secondly, it signifies whatsoever 
things are inherent in the “ what anything is ; ” as Callias 
essentially is an animal ; for in the definition of Callias is to 
i)o found animal, for Callias is a certain description of 
animal and, thirdly, may we denominate “ that according 
to itself, ’ or the essential, as a thing that has primarily been 
a recipient in itself, or a certain part of things that belong to 
itself ; as, for instance, superficies is essentially white, and man 

S«2cundum quid.” Mr. Maurice illustrates this word by a passage 
irom As You Like It In respect that it is of the country it is a 
good life, but in respect that it is not of the court it is a vile life.” — 
(Touchstone) 

I ide Locke on the connexion between colour and thf 
wlierein it resides. 



essentially is an aniraal ^ for the soul is a certain portion of 
the man in which vitality is primarily inherent. Fourthly, does 
it signify that of which there is not any one other cause ; for 
of man there are many causes, such as animal, biped ; but, 
nevertheless, man is man essentially. Fifthly, we consider 
that according to itself,” or the essential, as many things as 
are inherent in some one particular thing alone, and as far 
forth as it is alone. Wherefore, whatever has a separate has 
also an essential subsistence. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Disposition is styled an arrangement of that i. The term 
which has parts either according to place or to 
potentiality, or according to species ; for it is necessary that 
there be a certain position, as also the name disposition 
makes manifest. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Now habit ^ is denominated, in one way, 
as a certain energy of the possessor and the senlS^of tiie 
possessed, just as it were a certain action or 
motion ; for when the one accomplishes, and the 
other is accomplished, the act of accomplishing is a mean 
between them, so also between one having in possession a 
garment, and the garment had in possession, habit is a mean. 
Therefore, indeed, is it evident that it is not admissible that 
this should involve another habit; for the thing would go on 
to infinity if it be the case that one habit should involve the 
habit of that which is possessed. And in another way is 
habit styled a disposition according to which that which is 
disposed is disposed well or ill ; and this either according to 
itself, that is, essentially, or in relation to another : as, for 
example, health is a certain habit, for it is a disposition of 

I Habit is not viewed in its ethical aspect here ; that is, in reference 
to the provision natural to the human species, whereby active principles 
are acquired by the process so admirably analysed by Bishop Butler. 
Habit here is considered merely in a grammatical sense, as a participle 
of the verb “habeo.** Vide p. 45 in Bohn’s edition of the Organon. 

L 
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this sort. Further, is a thing called hahit in a case v^here it 
may be a portion of such a disposition. Wherefore, also, is 
the virtue or excellency of the parts a certain habit. ^ 


CHAPTER XXL 

1 Passion Passion^ is denominated in one way, quality 
Trti(/oc, defined. according to which a thing admits of altera- 
tion ; as white and black, and sweet and bitter, 
and gravity and lightness, and whatsoever other such things 
there are : and in another way now are energies and alter- 
ations called passions of these; still more than these are 
noxious alterations and motions, passions, and particularly 
those motions that along with being noxious or ■ injurious 
fire painful likewise. Further, the crushing burdens of 
misfortunes, and of things that are fraught with suffering, 
are called passions. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

1. Different PRIVATION^ is denominated, in one way, in 
docs not involve any of the things 
:t<v, in regard that by nature are adapted for being possessed, 
of the subject. even though itself may not by nature be adapted 
for the possession of such ; as, for example, a 
plant in this sense is said to be deprived of eyes. And 
ill another way is that termed privation if a thing be 
l)y nature fit for possession of a thing, either itself or the 
genus, and yet may not have possession of that thing; as in 
one sense is a blind man deprived of sight, and a mole in 
another : the latter, indeed, according tp the genus, and the 
former according to itself, or essentially. Further, is that 
privdtiou if a thing be by nature adapted to possess a 
quality ; and when it is so idapted by nature to possess it, 

Vi?' studied the ethical system of Aristotle is familiar 

with this sentiment. 

^ Vide Categories, chap. viii. 

* Vide chap. x. of the Categories uu the subject of opposition, and 
IU 80 note, p. 129. rr » 
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yet possesses it not, for blirldness is a certain privation ; but 
for an animal to be blind is not in accordance with every 
age, but with that only in which it is fitted by nature to 
have sight, and yet may not have it at all. And in like 
manner may privation be found in the what,” and according 
to ^‘what,” and for “what,” and so far forth as it may be 
adapted by nature for the possession of such, mid yet may 
not possess them. 

Further, the violent removal of each thing is ^ ^odea of 
styled a privation. And as often, also, as are privation in re- 
expressed negations from A, so often, likewise, are of nega- 
expressed privations ; for the unequal is denomi- 
nated thus from the fact of the non-possession of equality 
when by nature it is fitted for it, but the invisible, both 
from being entirely without colour and in consequence of 
having it defectively; and an animal is called “apous,” or 
without feet, both from its being without feet entirely, and 
in consequence of having them attended with some defect. 
Further, do we call a thing privation when that thing has 
anything small; as, for instance, any fruit with a small 
kernel : and this amounts to the being, in a manner, disposed 
defectively. And, again, wo say privation exists where a 
thing cannot be effected with facility, or in a proper manner ; 
as, for example, that which cannot be severed is so not only 
in respect of the incapacity of being severed, but also in 
respect of the incapacity of being severed easily or properly. 
Moreover, privation is found in the non-possession of a thing 
in every way; for a person blind is not called such from 
being one-eyed, but from being deprived of the power of 
vision in both eyes. Wherefore, not every man is good or 
evil, or just or unjust ; but also there are shades of character 
intermediate between these. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Possession^ is denominated in many ways ; i. pour senses 
in one way as the action of a thing according jj'arthe^word 
to the nature of that thing, or according to the «xe‘v,orp(.88»« 
impulse of it. Wherefore, both a fever is said 

^ Vide chapter xr. of the Categories, 

L 2 
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to possess a man, and tyrants ate said to possess states, and 
those that are clothed a garment. And in anoth^ way 
wo term possession as that in whatever anything is inheren^t, 
as being receptive; as, for instance, the brass possesses the 
form of a statue, and the body possesses disease. And m 
another way we term possession as a thing that embraces the 
things that are comprised; for wherein anything is com- 
prised, by this it is said to bo possessed : as, for instance,^ we 
say that the vessel possesses moisture, and the city inhabit- 
ants, and the ship sailors ; and so, also, the whole possesses 
the parts. And, further, that which hinders, in accordance 
with its own force, anything from motion or action is said to 
possess this very thing; as, for example, both the pillars 
possess the superincumbent weights, and just as the poets 
make Atlas^ to possess the heaven, so that it should otherwise 
fall upon the earth ; as, • also, certain of the physiologists ^ 
affirm. And in this way, likewise, is the connecting said to 
possess the things which it connects, as if they would otherwise 
have severally been separated according to their own proper 
force: And the being in anything is expressed in a similar 
manner with, and as a consequence upon, possession. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

1 , The phrase, “ The being from anything” is said in one way 
TO eil/a* to bo that from which a thing is as from matter ; 

its and this in a twofold respect, either according to 
proper sense, gcnus, Or according to the last species : as, 

for instance, all liquids, in a way, are from water, and the 
statue is from brass. And in another way we consider “the 

* For example, Hesiod in the Theogony, at line 517, ''ArAas 8’ 
ovpav^v fvpvi^ ^x^i, &c. The origin of this fable is variously given ; 
perhaps the best account is. that Atlas was observed to frequent the 
tops of mountains, in order to observe the heavenly bodies, and thus 
indulge in his favourite studies of astronomy, and that from his fami- 
liarity with the celestial, men volunteered to assign to him this near 
connexion with the terrestrial globe. 

* “ Certain of the physiologists.” Asclepius puts forward Anaxagoras 
as one of these. A similar apprehension is mentioned on the part of 
the physicists by Aristotle, book VIII. chap. viii. ; but Empedocles is 
the person allud sd to there. 
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being from anything” as that which springs from the first 
moving cause ; thus, from what doth the battle arise % from 
invective, because such is a first principle of the battle. In 
anotlier sense, however, is this defined as that from what is 
composite, (I mean from matter and form,) as the parts from 
the whole, and the verse from the Iliad, and the stones from 
the house ; for form is an end to be sure, but that which 
possesses an end is finished. And in some respects it is as 
the species from a part ; for instance, man is from biped, and 
a syllable from a letter : for these^ are from those otherwise 
than the statue from the brass, for from the matter cognisant 
to the senses is the composite substance; but also form con- 
sists from the matter of the form. Some things are styled 
in this way as that from anything,” and others, if they 
subsist according to any part of these modes : as from the 
father and mother the child, and from earth the plants, 
because they spring from some part of them. 

And, lastly, is this styled as that which sub« g. Secondly, in 
sists after anything in time, as night is said to its derived 
be from day, and a storm from a calm, because 
the one follows after the other. But of these some are so 
called in respect of possessing the power of mutual change, 
as also those particulars just now enumerated; but others 
only in respect of their being successive in time : as from 
the equinox is made a voyage, because it is made after the 
equinox, and the Thargelia'^ are from the Dionysia, because 
they are celebrated after the Dionysia. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

A PART is said to be in one way that into j 
which any quantity whatsoever may be divisible; of ^iepor, a part, 
for always that which is subtracted from quan- considered. 

' rouTO is the Greek, that is, €?5os, which I have taken to refer to the 
two examples given. 

2 Thargelia was a festival at Athens in honour of the sun, or, as 
others say, of the Delian Apollo, Phoebus, and Diana. It was called 
BO from the firstfruits, $apy7)\ta, which were carried about as one 
of the ceremonies of the solemn occasion. The Dionysia, or Orgia, 
were celebrated in honour of Bacchus. For a full account of these 
festivals reference may be made to Potter’s Greek Antiquities, book II. 
€hap. XX. 
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tity, so far forth as it is quantity, is called a portion 
of that thing; thus, of three is the two in a manner 
called a part : and in another way that which measures it 
is called the part of things of this sort merely. Wherefore, 
two, in one way, is a part of three, as is stated, and in another 
is not so. Moreover, those things into which the species of 
animal may be divided without quantity, these also are 
called parts of this species. Wherefore, they say that species 
are parts of the genus. We further call those things parts 
into whatsoever anything is divided, or those things whereof 
the whole is made up, or the species, or that which involves 
the species, even as the brass is a part of the brazen sphere, 
or of the brazen cube, (but this is the matter wherein the 
form resides,) and an angle also is a part. Moreover, those 
things that are contained in the definition which manifests 
each thing, these also are parts of the whole. Wherefore, the 
genus is called a part also of the species, and in other respects 
the species is regarded a part of the genus. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

is 

term whole, ubscut no part of thosG things whereof the whole 
oAdt, explain- by nature is said to consist ; and secondly, that 
which contains tile tilings contained,^ so that they 
form one certain thing. And this is the case in a twofold 
way , for it is so either m such a manner that each may he 
one, or that one thing may arise from these. For the 
umversai, indeed, and tiiat wliich is predicated in general as 
being a certain whoie, are universal in such a way as that 
nnl of eacii coutanis many things, and that all are 

o-ori in predicated thing is; for example, man, horse, 
god IS individually one thing, because all are animals. And 

there°m T'® «« » ^hole when 

inhcrcnf'"^. produced one thing from many things that are 

if not in’ energy ^ potentiality, but 

.xW^MTsense'u not t4 

Didot I •"‘re followed the Paris edition of 
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Now, of these very things rather are those ^ ^he second 
wholes which subsist by nature than such as niodefunhei 
are made by art ; as also we say, in regard of the 
one, that entirety is a certain unity. Further, 
seeing that quantity has a first principle, and a mean, and 
an extreme, of whatsoever quantities position does not cause 
a difference all ” is predicated ; but of whatsoever it does, a 
‘‘ whole ” is predicated ; and as many things as admit of both, 
both “whole” and “ all” are predicated. There are those things, 
however, whose nature abides the same in the act of trans- 
position ; but not so with the form, as wax and a garment ; 
for both whole and all are they styled, for they possess both. 
But water, and whatsoever things are moist, and number, are 
called “all,” no doubt; yet number is not styled a whole, and 
water a whole, unless metaphorically. All those, however, 
are predicated thus of which the entire is predicated; as in 
the case of the one, in the case of these I say all things are 
predicated ; as in the case of things divided we say all. this 
is number, and all these monads. 


CHAPTER XXVII.' 

But the mutilated is styled, amongst quan- ^ 
titles, not every indiscriminate quantity, but it mutilated, 
must needs be itself divisible and a whole. For ed^^^espe^roi 
two things are not mutilated when either one the whole 
is being subtracted, (for both the mutilation and ^ 
what remains nowhere are equal,) nor, in general, is any 
number mutilated, for also must its substance needs remain : 
thus, if a goblet be mutilated, still must the goblet exist ; but 
^ number is no longer the same when a part is taken away. 
And, in addition to these, if also things may be of dissimilar 
parts, neither can all these be considered mutilated; for 
number is that which also contains dissimilar parts : as, for 
example, a duad, a triad. But, in short, none of those 
things of which the position does not make a difference is 
mutilated, as water or fire ; but such must needs be muti- 
lated which have a substantial position. Further, things 

' Some of the remarks in this chapter might guide us in questioci 
relating to the subject of personal identity. Vide chap. ix. 
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continuous must needs be mutilated ; for harmony consisting 
from things of dissimilar parts, indeed, also possesses position ; 
but it does not become mutilated. 

2 The part And, in addition to these, neither are those 
that determines things mutilated, whatsoever are wholes, by the 
is nS'anlfpart P^*ivation of any part whatsoever indifferently, 
ind^iffer^nt^*^ uecessary that either the principal 

1 eren y. of substanco, or thosG that are taken away , 

anywhere whatsoever, should make what rermains mutilated ; 
as, for instance, if a goblet be bored it is not mutilated, but 
if its handle, or if any of its extremities, be, it is mutilated : 
and a man is not mutilated if he have flesh or spleen, but 
if he have ah extremity taken away, and not every such 
indifferently; but should it be that which does not possess 
the power of reproduction when entirely taken away. 
Wherefore, bald persons are not mutilated. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


. Genus defin- Henus is Styled SO partly when there may be 
d as the gene- a contiiiuous generation of things that possess 
he same spe- tho Same species ; as, for instance, there is said 
^atter^ ^ geiius of men, because as long as the 

generation of them may be continuous there 
would exist such. And it is that also from which things 
derive their being as the first 'disposing cause towards 
existence ; for so are the Elleues styled the genus, and the 
louians: the former as springing from Hellen, and the 
latter from loii,^ as the first generator. And rather are 
those things a genus that are from the ^'enerator ^ha^i from 
the matter, h or the genus, also, that 

as those from Pyrrha. Further, are 
as the surface is called the genus of superficial 
and the solid of such as are solid ; for, as regards 


^ Hellen was supposed to have been the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha ; 
his two sons, .d^^olus and Dorus, gave their names to the two great sub- 
divisions of the Gi'eeks, the ^olians and the Dorians, and his grand* 
son. Ion, to the lonians. As to the origin of the Greek nation, tha 
student may consult Niebuhr on Ancient History, Lectures XXI, 
XXII. XXIIl ; Grote, vol. I. pp. 110, sqq., vol. II. pp. 315, sqq. 
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each of the figures, tha one is such a surface, but the other 
is such a solid, and this is the subject in the differences, 
which, of course, is the genus.^ Further, do we regard genus 
as that which first is inherent in definitions, which is predi- 
cated in the case of the essence of a thing the differences of 
which are called qualities. The genus, therefore, indeed, is 
denominated in thus many ways; partly according to the 
continuous generation of the same species, and partly accord- 
ing to the original moving power of the same species, and 
partly as matter; for that to which the difference and the 
quality belong; this constitutes the subject which we style 
matter. 

And things are called diverse in genus of ^ when things \ 
which the first subject is diverse, and in the case are said to be i 
of which one is not resolved into another, nor 
both into the same, (as the form and the matter 
are something different in the genus,) and whatsoever things 
are denominated according to a diftercnt form of the predica- 
tion of entity ; for some entities signify quiddity, and some 
a certain quality of a thing, and some have a signification in 
accordance with our former division;- for neither are these 
resolvable either into one another or into any one thing. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

The fixlse^ is denominated in one way as ^ The term 
a false thing; and, in regard of this, partly in false, 
the fact of its not being composed, or in the equivaientwith 
impossibility of its being in a state of com- 
position; as the expression of the diameter being commen- 
surable, or of your being in a sitting posture; for of these the 
former is, indeed, always, but the latter sometimes false : for 
thus are these not in being. For things are false as many 
as are in being, no doubt, but yet are fitted by nature, 
to appear either not such as they are, or what they are not ; 
as, for example, a rough painting and dreams; for these, 

^ I have added these words from Taylor, to complete the sense. 

* In the division of the ten predicaments — the famous o: e that ii 
found in the Categories, chap. iv. 

* Vide chap, iii, of the Sophistical Elen chi. 
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truly, are something, but not tJiose things of which they 
cause an imagination or impression. Things, indeed, there- 
fore, are thus termed false either in respect of themselves 
not being, or in respect of the impression that is conveyed 
from them being that of a nonentity ; and a false discourse 
is a discourse about nonentities, so far forth as it is false. 

2 What laisity Wherefore, every false definition, or discourse, 
in definition is employed about something that is different 
amounts to. from that of which it would be a true dis-' 
course; as the discourse about a circle is a false one 
when transferred to a triangle. Now, the discourse, or 
definition of everything is partly as one — namely, that 
explanatory of the essence; and it is partly as many, since, 
somehow, a thing itself, and this thing, viewed as passive, 
may be regarded the same as Socrates and Socrates the 
musical. And a false discourse is a discourse simply about 
nothing. 

3 Antisthenea Wherefore, Antisthones^ entertained a silly 
on the aubfer? opinion when he thought that nothing could bo 

predicated, Unless , one, in regard of one thing, 
by a proper definition or discourse ; the result 
of which statements was, that there can be no contradiction 
in existence, and almost no way of making a false assertion. 
It is possiVfie, however, to express each thing not only in a 
discourse proper to itself, but also in that which belongs to 
a different thing, — falsely, no doubt, and altogether so: not- 
withstanding, then, is it possible to express the same, in a 
manner, also with truth ; as, for instance, eight are twofold, 
from the definition of tlie duad. Some things, indeed, there- 
fore, are denominated in this way false. 

4 Pro er s nse ^ false man is called one who is ready and 

of disposed to admit false jissertions of such a sort, 

account of anything that is different, but 
on account of their being false, and who, in the 
case of others, is the cause of the adoption of such false asser- 
tions ; as also we say that those things are false as many as 
create a false impression.^ 

* Antisthenes flourished about 396 b.o. He was the founder of the 
Cynics, and is too well known to require our dwelling longer on hii 
history. Vide Tonueman’s Philosophy, pp. 91, 92, Bohn s edition. 

* (papraaiay. Vide note, p. 3, 
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Wherefore, the reasoning in the Hippias of Plato ^ , 

is soplustical, so far as it endeavours to establish teracts a 
that the same man is false and true. For one 
that is capable of deceiving he receives as false, 
and this person is one that is knowing and prudent ; further, 
a man who is voluntarily worthless he pronounced a better 
man. Now, this falsehood he gathers by induction; for one 
that is lame voluntarily is superior to one that is so involun- 
tarily, considering the voluntary lameness as an imitation of 
lameness. Since, if were he lame voluntarily he would, per- 
haps, be a worse individual, as tliis also would be the case as 
regards moral deportment. 


CHAPTER XXX.1 

An accident, however, is denominated as that j Meanin s of 
which is inherent in something, and which it is the word acci- 
true to affirm is so, yet not either ’necessarily, or «|”^exp]a?ned" 
for the most part ; as, for example, if any one in and illustrated. 

^ furrow for a plant should discover a 
treasure. This, then, would be an accident to the person 
engaged in digging the trench, namely, the discovery of the 
treasure ; for neither does the one tiecessarily follow from the 
other, nor after it ; nor, should one be occupied in planting, 
does he, for the most part, find a treasure. And the case is 
the same should any one who is musical be white : since, * 
however, this takes place neitlier of necessity nor as for the 
most part, we pronounce this an accident. Wherefore, since 
there is something which has a subsistence, and a subsistence 
in something, and some of these both in a certain place and 
at a certain time, whatsoever would bo so, indeed, but would 
involve no allusion as to why it was this particular thing, 
either now or here, such will be an accident : nor, doubtless, 
IS there any definite cause of what is accidental; but the 
cause of this is the casual or ordinary,^ and this is the inde- 

^ The signification of the accidental is also examined into in the 
Posterior Analytics, book I. chaps, iv. and vi., and in the Topics, book 
IV. chap. i. 

* The Leipsic edition has a full stop after rd rvxoy. I have fdlowed 
Didot; and Taylor appears to have used the vame text. 
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finite. Thus, it has been accidental to a certain individual, 
his» arriving at ^gina, if he has not left home for this pur- 
pose that he should go thither, but has been driven there by 
a storm, or captured by pinates. The accidental, doubtless, 
has been generated, and will have a subsistence, not, how- 
ever, so far forth as itself is concerned, but as far as some- 
thing else is ; for the storm was the cahse of his going to the 
port he was not sailing for, and this was ^gina. And in* 
another way is a thing called an accident; for example, in 
the way whatsoever things are inherent in each thing essen- 
tially, and yet are not contained in the substance of that 
thing, as in a triangle to have angles equal to two right 
angles. And accidents of this sort it is admissible should 
be eternal, yet this is not the case with any of those others. 
The reason, however, of this may be found elsewhere. 


BOOK V.* 


CHAPTER I. 

1. The chief The first principles and causes of entities are 
meVaphys^csf "Wilder investigation; and it is evident that the 
thaufinvihi regards the causes and first prin- 

gatea “^ens/’rd ciplcs of entities, so far forth as they are entities. 

as such. ji^or there is a certain cause of health, and of 
a good habit of body, and of mathematical entities; likewise 
are there first principles, and elements, and causes ; and in 
general, also, every science which is an intellectual one, or in 
any degree even partaking of the faculty of thought,^ is con- 
versant about causes and first principles, which are either 
more accurate or more simple, as the case may be. All of 
these, however, being descriptive of one particular subject, 

^ Aristotle in this book, which stands sixth in some copies, proceeds 
to expand further the fundamental notion of metaphysics as a science 
of entity. It harmonizes with physics, so far forth as both are 
ipeculative ; and under ontology must ranked theology, as being 
to its nature eminently speculative or theoretic. 

Btdf'oias. See note, p. 244 of the Orgar on, Bohn’s Classical Libraiy.* 
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and a particular genus, are engaged about this; but not con- 
cerning being or entity simply considered, nor so far forth 
as it is entity : nor do they make any account of the sub- 
stance of a thing, but from this one particular subject, partly 
from sense making this manifest, and partly assuming an 
hypothesis as to substance or quiddity; they, accordingly, 
demonstrate the thing's that are essentially inherent in the 
‘genus about which they subsist, either more necessarily or 
more feebly. Wherefore, it is evident that there is not a 
demonstration of substance, nor of ‘‘the what” a thing is, that 
is, of quiddity, by means of an induction of such a kind ; but 
there is some other mode of manifestation. In like manner, 
also, these sciences say nothing as to whether the genus 
about which they are engaged is or is not, on account of its 
belonging to the same faculty of thought or understanding, 
and of its making manifest the nature of a thing, and whether 
it is this particular thing. 

But since, also, physical science’ happens to ^ jyortifri 
be conversant about a certain genus of entity, proof of this 
(for about such a sort of substance is it con- 
versant in which is contained in itself the first 
principle of motion and of rest,) it is evident that it is neither 
practical, nor productive, that is, effective ; for the first principle 
of things that are productive resides in the producer or 
efficient cause, whether that principle be mind, or art, or a 
certain capacity, but the first principle of things that are 
practical is free-will in the agent ; for the same thing is an 
object of action and of free-will. Wherefore, if every dianoetic 
faculty be either practical, or productive, or speculative, the 
physical dianoetic energy would be some speculative science; 
but speculative about such an entity as it is possible should 
have motion imparted to it, and about such a substance as, 
existing according to reason, for the most part has not a 
separable subsistence merely. It is requisite, 
however, as regards the essence or foinnal cause, mode of defl- 
and the definition how things are so, that this 
should not escape our notice, as without this 
knowledge, at least, the present investigation would be the 

^ In the Physics Aristotle defines what <pi(Tis is, and discusses thf 
irabject of motion most fully and ably. Vide Physics, booka I., III., 
and VIII. 
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accomplishing of nothing. But of things that are defined, 
and to which the inquiry what they are belongs, some subsist 
in such a manner as the flat-nose,* and some as the hollow. 
And these differ, since flat-nose is conceived along with 
matter, for, in truth, a flat-nose is a hollow-nose; but hol- 
lowness or concavity is without sensible matter. If, there- 
fore, all physical or natural things are predicated in the same 
way as flat-nose — as, for instance, nose, eye, face, flesh, bone r 
in short, animal, leaf, root, bark; in short, plant (for the 
definition of none of these subsists without motion, but such 
invariably involves matter) — it is plain how it is necessary in 
physical inquiries to investigate the nature of a thing, and 
to define it, and why, also, it is the part of the natural 
philosopher to institute an inquiry concerning a certain soul, 
namely, such a soul as is not unconnected with matter ; that 
therefore the physical dianoetic energy is speculative is 
and from the evident from these statements. But also the 
luatiM niathematical dianoetic energy is speculative also ; 

whether it is conversant, however, about entities 
that are immovable, and capable of a separate subsistence, 
is a point that at present is obscure : but that certain mathe- 
matical systems investigate certain entities, so far as they are 
immovable, and so far as they have a separable subsistence, 
is clear. 

3 . Theneces- . there is something that is eternal and 

sity of such a immovable, and that involves a separate subsist- 
logy pro°ved!^° IS evident that it is the province of the 

speculative,^ that is, of the ontological, science to 
investigate such. It is not, certainly, the province of physical 
science, at any rate, (for physical science is^ conversant about 
certain movable natures,) nor of the mathematical, but of a 
science prior to both of these, that is, the science of meta- 
physics.^ For physical science, I admit, is conversant about 
things that are inseparable, to be sure, but nut immovable; 

In adducing here this illustration of <rifji6Tr}S ‘^pugnosedness,’* so 
trequently found in this and other parts of his works, Aristotle is 
preparing the way for demonstrating the necessity of some such science 
existence ar that of ontology. Vide Mr. Maurice’s analysis of the 
“ History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.” 

Ihese are remarkable words, and point out the connecting liuK 
between ontology and theology. 

3 I have supplied these words my j-ilf to complete the sense. 
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and of mathematical science some are conversant about enti- 
ties that are immovable, it is true, yet, perhaps, not sepa- 
rable, but subsisting as in matter. But Metaphysics, or the 
First Philosophy, is conversant about entities which both have 
a separate subsistence and are immovable ; and it is necessary 
that causes should be eternal, all without exception, but 
particularly these : for these are the causes of the things that 
• are manifest or phenomenal amongst those that are divine. 

Wherefore, according to this view of things, ^ Threefold 
there would be three speculative philosophies; division of 
namely, the mathematical, the physical, the science, 
theological. For it is not obscure that if what 
is divine^ exists anywhere, it resides in such a nature as this ; 
and it is requisite that that should be the most honourable 
science which is conversant about a genus of things which is 
most entitled to our respect. The speculative sciences, ac- 
cordingly, are more eligible than the rest of the sciences ; and 
of such as are speculative, this science of metaphysics, now 
under investigation, is more eligible than all the otheis. 

For one would feel a doubt as to whether at ^ Solution nf 
all the first philosophy, or ontology, is universal, a doijM^as re- 
or conversant about a certain genus and cue 
nature. For neither is there the same method 
of conducting our inquiries in the mathematical sciences ; 
but geometry, in fact, and astronomy, are conversant about a 
certain peculiar nature : yet, in reply to this, I would say that 
pure mathematics universally ^ is common to all the branches 
of that science, and thus that the first philosophy universally 
is common to all the sciences. If, then, there is not some 
different substance besides those that consist by nature, the 
physical would be the first science; but if there is a certain 
immovable substance, this will be prior, and the subject 
of the first philosophy, and in this way will subsist uni- 
versally, because it is the first of the sciences; and it woul 
be the province of this science of metaphysics, or ontology, to 


' rfTTca v^apxoL This air of heBitation here and elsewhere, 

in the mention of what is divine, has roused the suBpicious of the 
Christian world as to the theological system of Aristotle, and has led 
many to brand him with the imputation of a.heism. 

* I have adopted Taylors paraphrastic rendering of these words, 
iK€iprj Ka$6\ov vcur&v KOiV^, 
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institute an inquiry respecting entity, so far forth as it ia 
entity, and respecting quiddity, or the nature of a thing, and 
respecting those things that universally are inherent in it, so 
far forth as it is entity. 


CHAPTEK 

1, No science SiNCE, howcver, entity, simply so called, is 
extant about denominated in many ways, of which one was 
d?vhionaof'^ " that which subsists according to accident, and 

another that which is as a thing that is true,^ 
and the non-being of which is as a thing that is 
false, and besides these, since these are figures of predi^ 
cation ; as, for example, quiddity, and quality, and quantity, 
and the place wiiere, and the time when, and whatever else 
there is that is significant in this way : further, besides all 
these, is there that which subsists in potentiality, and that 
which subsists in energy : since, how^ever, I say entity is deno- 
minated in many ways; in the first instance, as far as regards 
that subsisting according to accident, must we declare that 
respecting this there exists no speculation.^ 

2. Practical And a proof of this statement is the following ; 

from house-^ scicuce is there any attention paid to this^ 

building ; neither in practical, nor productive, nor specula- 
tive science. For neither does one who builds a house make at 
the same time as many things as are accidental to the house 
when it is built, for these are infinite; there is no hindrance, 
for example, but that the house, when it has been con- 
structed should prove to some persons agreeable, but to 
others injurious, and to others serviceable, and, as I may say, 
different from all entities, of none of which the building art is 
mid a specula- productive. And, in the same manner, neither 
from^^e^^ of if docs the geometrician speculate into things which 
rom geometry. accidental to figures, nor whether 

there is any difference between a wooden triangle and a 
triangle having angles equal to two right angles. 

I Aristotle here shows that though there is no possibility of there 
being a science of accidents, yet that there may exist one conversant 
about the substances wherein these accidents inhere. 

» Vide book VIII. chap. x. 

* Th3 Tt^asoning that follows is well worthy of attention. 
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And tliis coincidence takes place rationally ; 3. tmj view 
for the accidental subsists us it were in name 

, or tne accl- 

merely. Wherefore, after a certain mode, Plato dental confirm- 
judiciously arranged nonentity about the art science of the 
of the Sophist. For the arguments of the Sophist. 
Sophists are employed about the accident, as I may say, 
most especially of all things ; for they ask, for instance, 
.whether a musician and a grammarian are a different, person 
or the same 1 and whether the musical Coriscus and Coriscus 
are the same ? and whether everything which may exist, yet 
not always, has been generated ? wherefore, whether in case 
a man is musical he has been made gramniaticaH and whether 
in case he is grammatical he has been made musical ] and as 
many other arguments, no doubt, as there are of this kind ; 
for accident appears to be a something that hovers on the 
confines of nonentity.^ Now, this is evident also from such 
arguments as the foregoing; for of those things that subsist iu 
a different way from accidents there is generation and cor- 
ruption : but this is not the case with those things that 
subsist according to accident. 

Nevertheless, however, must we further dis- 4. The nature 
cuss concerning accident, as far as is possible, what fJe a^cSra 
is its nature, and on account of what cause it may account 
exists ; for at the same time, perhaps, will it bo eSstence of a 
evident on account of what reason also there is science of it. 
not a science of it. Since, therefore, there are in entities 
some things that are always disposed in a similar manner, 
and from necessity, — a necessity that is not denominated 
according to w hat is violent, but that which we have spoken 
of in the case of its not being admissible for a thing to be 
otherwise than it is, — and since other things, though these 
are not of necessity, to be sure, nor always, yet are in 
existence for the most part, this is the first principle, and 
this the cause of the subsistence of accident. 

For whatever may be neither always, nor for 5. illustrations 
the most part, this we pronounce to be an acci- cident is : onta 
dent;2 as, for instance, in the dog-days, that is, nature. 

* The accident has been already discussed in the fourth book ; not, 
however, in its present aspect. The description of it given in the con 
text is curious ; tpaiyerai rd avfx^f^TtKhs iyy^s ri rod f^ri ovro%. 

^ Vide book II. chap. ii. 

.If 
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when the sun is in Canis, if there should prevail storm and 
cold, we say that this is accidental ; we should not, however, 
speak in this manner should stifling heat and warmth be 
generated, because the latter invariably, or at least for the 
most part, is prevalent at such a season of the year, whereas 
the former is not. And that a man is white is an accident ; 
for neither is he always so, nor for the most part : but that 
man is an animal is not according to accident. And for a 
builder to have been instrumental in producing good healtH 
is an accident, because a builder is not fitted by nature to 
accomplish this, but a physician is; but it would be an acci- 
dent for the builder, his being a physician. And a cook, 
aiming at furnishing pleasure, Avould probably make some- 
thing calculated to promote health, but not in accordance 
with, or by virtue of, the art of cooking. Wherefore, we say 
that this would be accidental, and that in a certain respect 
the cook makes something that is salubrious, but, simply con- 
sidered, that he does not so. 

6. Why the ac- some things are there other poten- 

cident must tialities ^ that sometimes are productive, but of 

others there is no definite art or potentiality; 
for of those things that are, or are generated according to acci- 
dent, the cause also is according to accident. Wherefore, since 
all things are not from necessity and always either are entities 
or are in generation, but since most things have a subsistence 
for the most part, it is necessary that there be in existence 
something which subsists according to accident, and that it 
should be such as is a white musician, who exists neither 
always, nor for the most part. Since sometimes, however, 
such is produced, there will be a subsistence according to acci- 
dent, and if not, all things will subsist from necessity. Where- 
fore, matter will be the contingent cause* of what is accidental, 
difierently from that which has a subsistence, for the most 
part. 

7. The exist- We must, however, assume this as a begin- 
ence of the ac- niiig of the inquiry, whether there is nothing 

1 As to the cUfferent sorts of potentialities, or capacities, and their 
modes of operation, the student is referred to the eighth book, where 
the subject is elaborately handled. 

* This is the germ of Aristotle*s reasoning, to show from the nature 
of the (rvfjL^efirjKos the necessity of the existence of what is tran* 
scendental, and of metaphysics as a aciet ce of it. 
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which subsists neither always, nor for the most lident a settled 
part, or whether this is impossible 1 Accordingly, voint. 
in addition to these things is there something which in one 
way or other has a casual subsistence, and a subsisteiice 
according to accident. Shall we, however, admit that that 
which has a subsistence for the most part, and that which 
has a perpetual subsistence, is not inherent in the nature of 
•anything, or are there certain entities that are eternal ? Con- 
cerning these points, indeed, wo will afterwards examine. 

That, however, there is not a science of the g xhat there is 
accidental is manifest ; for, certainly, every science no science of 
is a science either of that which subsists always, relffi^med"***’ 
or of that which subsists as for the most part. 

For, otherwise, how should one learn anything or instruct 
another % for it is necessary that the object of the science be 
defined, either by that subsisting always, or that having a 
subsistence for the most part, as that mead is useful, for the 
most part, for one that is sick of fever. What, however, is 
beyond this it will not be allowable to afl&rm ; namely, as to 
the time when it may not be useful: as, for instance, during 
new-moon, for either always, or for the most part, is the 
mead serviceable during new-moon, also ; and what is dif- 
ferent from these is accidental. What, in truth, therefore, the 
accidental is, and from what cause it arises, and that there is 
no science of it in existence, has been declared. 


CHAPTER III. 

Now, that there are first principles, and causes j deny the 
that are generable and corruptible, without any- accidental leads 
thing rising into existence and falling into decay, iecessUyT 
is evident. For if this were not the case ^ 
things would subsist from necessity, if of that which is being 
produced and corrupted there must needs be a certain cause 
which does not subsist according to accident. For whether 
will this particular thing take place or not? if, at least, this be 
produced it will, but if not, by no means will it take place ; 
but this latter will take place if something else is ac3oia* 
plished. 
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2. Thisargw- And SO it is manifest^ that when time is 

tJateVbyex- Bubstracted from finite duration you will in- 
ampies. Variably come to the present moment. Where- 

fore, this person will die either by disease or violence if he, 
at least, go^forth out of the city, and this will take place if he 
should be thirsty, and this will happen if something else 
happens; and so will he come to that which now is, or to 
something of those things that have been : as, for instance, if 
he may have felt thirst ; and this will happen if he eats things 
that are ptingent to the taste ; and this, assuredly, is the case 
or is not : wherefore, he shall necessarily either die or shall not 
die. In like manner, also, if any one pass over in his inquiry 
to the things that have been done, the reasoning is the same ; 
for already does this subsist in something : but I speak of that 
which has been done. Accordingly, all things that are likely 
to be in future will subsist from necessity : as, for instance, 
the death of one that is living; for already has something 
been accomplished which shows a tendency towards dissolu- 
tibn ; I mean, the existence of things that are contrary in 
tlie same body : but if the death of this person is to be 
brouglit about by disease or violence, not as yet has this taken 
place, but should this particular thing be effected. 

3. Under what It IS evident, then, that this reduction ad- 
mass of cause vances towards a certain principle, and this 

must we ranic ^ ^ , 

that of the principle no longer extends to anything else. 

Therefore, will this be the principle of what is 
casual, and there will be nothing as a cause of its 
generation. But into what sort of first principle, and what* 
sort of cause such a reduction may be made, whether as into 
matter,^ or as into the final cause, or as into the power that 
imparts motion that is the efficient cause, is particularly 
worthy of consideration. 


CHAPTER IV.^ 

V 'ew'^d “ ' Therefore, indeed, respecting the entity 

m reia- -^hi^h subsists according to accident, let the dis- 

* Bv\oy oTt. The Leipsic edition has SnKovSrif that is, ** palpably.*’ 
That is, the material caTiae. 

4 .V * ® here cauttens his readers against supposing that he views 

tw uibject-matter of metaphysics, the rd 6y, as a synonyme with truth. 
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cussion be dismissed, for the subject has been tion to truth 
determined with sufficient accuracy. Now, that falsehood, 
which subsists as true is entity, and that which subsists as 
false is nonentity, since they are employed about’ composi- 
tion and division, and entirety about a portion of con- 
tradiction; for that which is true involves an affirmation 
in the case of composition, and a negation in the case of 
* division; but that which is false involves the contradiction of 
this division. 

But how it is possible to understand what 2 . solution of 
subsists at the same time, or has a separate » difficulty, 
subsistence, this is another question. Now, I mean, that 
things which subsist together, and that which subsists apart, 
are disposed in such a way as not to subsist in a consequent 
order, but so as to become one certain thing ; for not in 
things themselves are the false and the true, — as that 
which is good is true, but that which is bad is false, — but in 
the understanding ; and the truth and falsehood concerning 
things that are simple, and concerning essence, are not in the 
understanding either. As many points, then, as it is requisite 
to examine into as regards entity subsisting in this way, and 
regarding nonentity, must be investigated on a subsequent ^ 
occasion. 

Since, however, composition and division are 3 in- 

in the intellect but not in the things themselves, about 
and that which is an entity after this manner isdif- aspect omit- 
fereut from those things that are properly termed 
entities, (for either the nature of a thing, or its being of a 
certain quality or quantity, or something else of the kind, 
doth the intellect conjoin or separate,) — that which, as an 
entity, subsists as an accident, and that which is as it were 
what is true — the consideration of tliese must be omitted. 

or the rd tv as one with falsehood. This piece of Platonism is rejected 
by the Stagyrite, on the ground that it presupposes that to be a composite 
which he has sought to demonstrate an incomposite and pure nature. 
Vide book VIII. chap. x. The Leipsic edition has only three chapters 
in book V. It is the Paris edition, published by Didot, that adopts 
the arrangement I have followed. 

* Aristotle has viewed this aspect of entity in bis definition cf that 
term in book IV., and he glances at the sanje subject in book VIII 
chap. X. For the word ircpl some MSS. read iropa. 

* This is done in book VIII. chap. x. 
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For the cause of the one, is indefinite, but of the other a cer- 
tain affection of the understanding; and both are conversant 
about ^ the remaining genus of entity, and do not render 
manifest any nature that is of an higher order than entity. 
Wherefore, let these points be omitted, to be sure; but we 
must examine the causes and the first principles of entity itself, 
so far forth as it is entity. And it is evident, in what we 
have laid down concerning the multifarious predication of* 
everything, that entity is denominated in many ways. 


BOOK VI.2 


CHAPTER I. 

The first Entity is denominated in many ways, as 

previously made the division in the case 
the TO Ti i<rri, of those statements relating to its multifarious 
t!!e”Z‘eimpo!t Predications ;» for one signification of entity is 
With substance, “ the what a thing is,” or quiddity, and this 
*’'^*^**’ certain particular thing ; and another is quality 

or quantity, or each of the rest of the things that are so pre- 
dicated. Now, seeing that entity is spoken of in thus many 
ways, it is evident that the first entity amongst these is 
quiddity, or “ the what a thing is,” which signifies sub- 
stance. For when we say that this particular thing is of a 
certain quality, we term it either good or bad ; but not as of 
three cubits, or that it is a man i when, however, we say 
what a thing is, we term it not white or warm, or of three 
cubits; but a man or a god. But the other entities are deno- 

* Other MSS. read vapd. 

* Aristotle having put out of the way certain senses in which the 
expression ‘"ens” is received by certain philosophers, now proceeds to 
institute a more direct examination into the subject-matter of meta- 
physmai, by an analysis of the rd hv into its component significations. 

Vide book IV. chap. vii. Taylor makes w€pl tow TroWdnccs refer to 
the subject m general of multifarious predication. In this case Aris- 
totle refers to the Categories, chaps, ii. iii iv. 
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minated so in regard of belonging to entity that is really 
such j some, to wit, as being quantities, and some qualities, 
and some passions, and others, some other things of the sort. 
Wherefore, one might feel perplexed as to whether walking,* 
and health, and sitting, were each 'of them an entity or 
a nonentity. And, in like manner, also, is it the case with 
any whatsoever of the other things of this kind respecting 
•which similar doubts are entertained; for none of them is 
adapted by nature ’either to subsist essentially or is capable of 
being separated from substance, but rather (if I may express 
myself so) this is to be said of any amongst the entities 
which is walking, and sitting, and being in sound health. 
And these rather than those appear to b^e entities, because 
they have some definite subject, and this is substance, and 
the singular which appears in the category of this kind ; for 
that which is good, or the sitting posture, is not expressed 
without this^ also. It is evident, therefore, that each of 
those also subsists on account of this.^ Wherefore, that which 
is primarily entity, and not any particular entity, but entity 
simply or absolutely, will constitute substance. 

Therefore, that which is first is denominated in ^ 
many ways ; nevertheless, first of all is substance, stands foremost 
both in reason, and knowledge, and time, and cSegoUes^® 
nature. For no one of the rest of the categories 
is capable of a separate subsistence, but this alone ; and in 
definition is this first : for in the definition of everything 
there is a necessity that the definition of substance be 
inherent. And then we think we know each particular thing, 
especially, when we know what man is, or fire is, rather than 
when we know the quality, or the quantity, or the situation 
of a thing ; since we then come to know each of these things 
*vheu we know what the quantity of them is, or the quality. 

And unquestionably, also, was that originally, 3. oiaia, as a 
and at the present time, and always,* a subject of q^Sy— 

* Aristotle shows that these are not substances, but mere qualities 
themselves, presupposing certain ultimate subjects wherein they reside 
M such. Vide Mr. Maurice’s “ Analysis of the Metaphysics.” 

* &y€vroiSrov, i.e. ‘^a definite subject.” 

* Sid ravTrjVf i. e. ov(r(atf, “ substance.” 

* This observation may be verified in the case of Parmenides, Anax* 
agoras, Empedocles, the Platonists, and the Stoics. 
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daim* shown investigation, and invariably of doubt ; namely, 
from usage. what entity is, that is, what substance is: for 
some say that this is one, but others, that it is more than 
one ; and some maintain that things which are finite are this 
entity, but others, things that are infinite. Wherefore, also, 
especially, and primarily, and exclusively, as I may say, we 
must investigate concerning that which subsists as entity 
after this manner, as to what it is. 


CHAPTER II.i 

1 . Opinions Now, substance seems to subsist, no doubt, iu 
stwrcefwhether ^^st palpably. Wherefore, we say that 

su^ranaturai animals, and plants, and the parts of them, 

pranatura. substances; and we say the same of natural 
or physical bodies, as fire, and water, and earth, and every- 
thing of this sort ; and as many as are either parts of these 
or are composed of these, either partly or entirely, as both 
th& IwdVdii and its parts, stars, and moon, and sun. Whether, 
however, these are the only substances, or whether there are 
others besides, or whether no one of these, but certain dif- 
ferent ones, are substances I this must be examined into. But 
to some*-^ the boundaries of bodies (as superficies, and line, 
and point, and monad) seem to be substances, and that, too, 
rather than body and solidity. Further, with the exception 
of things that are sensible, some are not of opinion that 
there is anything in existence of the kind, but others, that 
there are many such, and tha4i especially those entities have a 
subsistence which are eternal ; as Plato considered both forms 
and mathematical entities as two substances, and, as a third, 
the substance of sensible bodies. But Speusippus,® starting 

^ This chapter contains an examination into the primary one of the 
categories. Vide Categories, chaps, ii. iii. 

* Aristotle here gives us a condensed view concerning the theories 
jhala, which already had been discussed at large in book I. He 
glances at the systems of Plato, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, 
and Speusippus. 

^ Speusippus was a pupil of Plato, and succeeded his master; ha 
was the earliest adherent to what was called the first academy. The 
Biiocessor to Speusippus was Xeuocrates, who held similar opinions to 
those ascidbed to Speusippus in the text. Tenneman, p. Ill, Bohn^t 
edition- 
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from one, says that there are many substances and first prin- 
ciples of each substance; one of numbers, but another of 
magnitudes, then another of soul ; and in this way extends, 
therefore, the classes of substance. And some affirm that 
forms and numbers have the same nature, but that other 
things that are connected therewith, as lines and surfaces, 
belong to a second class of substances as far as to the sub- 
• stance of the heaven and to sensibles. 

Accordingly, respecting these we must consider ^ 
what it is that is said well or not well, and what re- 

substances exist, and whether there are certain 
ones besides sensibles,^ or are not, and how these 
subsist! also, whether there is any separable suostance, and 
why there is, and after what mode of subsistence; or whether 
there is no substance besides sensibles ? This, I say, must 
form the subject of our investigation, having first delineated 
substance in a sketch of what it is. 


CHAPTER III. 

substance is denominated, if not multi- j Matter is 
fariously, vet, at least, in four ways particuljirly ; substance re- 
for both the essence or the formal cause, and the primary sub- 
universal, and the genus, seem to be substance in 
each thing; and fourth of these is the subject. But the 
subject is that of which other things are predicated, while 
itself is no longer predicated of any other tiling. Wherefore, 
concerning this point we must come to a determination in 
the first instance ; for substance appears especially to be the 
primary subject. Now, in some such manner is matter deno- 
minated substance, but in another way form, and in a 
third, that which results from, or is a compound of, these ; 
now, I mean by matter, brass, for instance, but by form 
the figure of the idea, and by that which is composed of these 
the statue in its entirety. Wherefore, if form be prior to 

* Such philosophers as Hippo, surnamed the Atheist, and, in after- 
times, the followers of Epicurus, maintained the existence merely of 
what was cognisant by the seuncs. Plato, Speusippus, and Xenocrates, 
in their speculations, developed an element exclusively transcendentaL 
Vide Tenneman, &dct. 128; Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philoso- 
phers, Introduction, p. 10,8qq., translated in ‘^Bohn’s Classical Library.'' 
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matter, and rather than it is entity or being, ^Iso for th« 
same reason wiU be prior that which is a compound of both. 
Now therefore, by way of a rough delineation has it been 
declared what substance is at all ; namely, that it is not 
that which is predicated of, the subject, but is that of which 
other things are predicated. It must needs, however, be spoken 
of not in this manner solely, for such is not sufficient ; for 
this account of it is obscure. 

2 This proved And, further, matter becomes substance : for 
from the fact if matter is not substance, what else is escapes 
qua\ities^of our Comprehension ; for when other things are 
"o^e removed away, nothing appears remaining. For 

stance wherein other things are the passive conditions ^ of bodies, 
they inhere. productions, and potentialities ; but length, 

and breadth, and depth, are certain quantities, but not sub- 
stances : for quantity is not substance, but rather that wherein 
these very qualities are inherent primarily — that is substance. 
But, unquestionably, if we take away length, and depth, and 
breadth, we see nothing left except whatsoever is bounded by 
these. Wherefore, to persons conducting the inquiry in this 
way, matter must needs appear only as substance ; and I call 
matter that which essentially is termed neither quiddity, nor 
quantity, nor anything else of those things whereby entity is 
defined. For there is something of which each of these is pre- 
dicated from which ** the being ” is different, as well as from 
each of the categories ; for the other things are predicated of 
substance, but this of matter. Wherefore, that which is ulti- 
mate essentially is neither quiddity, nor quantity, nor quality, 
nor any other such thing. Neither, therefore, are negations so ; 
for these also will have a subsistence according to accident. 
In consequence of these things, no doubt, therefore, it happens 
with speculators that matter is regarded as substance. 

.H. others would This, howcver, is impossible ; for both a capa- 
niake form, and f)ipty of Separation in its subsistence, and the 
composed of subsisting as this particular thing, seem to 
fbnnftobl'^ub- inhere especially in substance. Wherefore, form, 
stance. and that which is composed of both, would appear 

to be substance rather than matter. Indeed, then, as regards 
the substance which is composed of both (I mean composed 

* Thia argument has already been noticed by Aristotle, in hia Review 
of Greek Philosophy in book I. 
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of matter and form), the consideration of this must be 
omitted, for it is posterior ajd manifest ; but somehow matter 
also is plain. But respecting the third substance must there 
be an inquiry made, for this is most perplexing. Now, 
certain substances of sensibles are acknowledged to exist ; 
wherefore, in the case of these, let us, in the first place, insti- 
tute an examination. 


CHAPTER IV. 1 


But since in the beginning of this book we i. Aristotle 
have made a division in how many ways we inquJrrinto 
define substance, and of these a certain one 
seems to be the essence or the very nature of stance, as the 
a thing, we must make an inquiry respecting this, 
for advantageous is the transition to what is more known.* For 
in this way is instruction imparted to all by means of advancing 
through those things that are less known to Nature to things 
that are more known ; and this is something accomplished, as 
in practical things the having made from those things that 
are good to each, things that arc good to each generally f so, 
from things that are more known to oneself, the having made 
things that are known to himself, to be known to Nature, as 
well as things that are known to individuals, and such as are 
first, and are often but little known, and often involve little 
or nothing of entity. Nevertheless, however, from things 
badly known, to be sure, yet known to oneself, must we en- 
deavour to attain a knowledge of things generally known, 
making a transition, as has been stated, by the way of these 
very things. 

And, in the first place, let us speak thereof 2. Logical con- 
some things logically, because the very nature of regS^s^iheVo 
everything is that which is denominated as 
subsisting essentially or absolutely. For your 
essence does not consist in being in one that is r6Kue'ovT6. 


* These remarks on the to ti fJt'ai are most important. In the 
Posterior Analytics, book II. chap, xi., this term occurs. Mr. Owen, in 
his translation, renders it by ''essence,** i.e. the formal cause. It ia 
translated by Mr. Lewis, in his “ History of Philosophy,** “ the very 
nature of a thing.” I have adopted both together. 

^ This is a favourite principle with Aristotle. 

® Alexander illustrates this remark by the case of a legislator pro- 
pounding such laws as would most contribute towards the public weak 
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musical, for not according to yourself are you mdsical ; your 
essence, then, subsists according to yourself. For, truly, not 
everything that is essentially present to a thing is the very 
nature of that thing ; for that is not the case with that which 
is so essentially present, as fi. white surface, since the being of 
a surface is not the same thing with the being of what is 
white. But, doubtless, neither is that which is composed 
of both, namely, the being of a white surface, the same as the 
essence of superficies. Should the question be asked why it 
is not, oiir reply is, because superficies is contained in the 
definition of white surface. In whatever definition, then, 
expressive of this, this will not be found inherent, this will 
be the reason of the essence or very nature of each thing. 
Wherefore, if the being of a white surface is the being of 
a smooth surface, the being white and smooth is one and the 
same thing. 


3. Aristotle dis- But sinco, also, in accordance with the rest of 
Hjue^tionT categories there are natures that are compo- 

touching the TO site, (for there is a certain subject to each as to 
quality and quantity, and the time when, and 
the place where, and motion,) we must examine 
if there is a definition of the very nature or 
the^formar*' essence of each of them,^ and, also, whether the 

essence of a thing is inherent in these? as, for 

example, if in man the essence of white man is 
Now, let his name be garment, what 
discoverable then is the being of a garment ? but, doubtless, 

therein ? neither does this belong to those things that are 

expressed absolutely ; or, shall we say that a thing which is not 
essential is predicated in two ways, and that of this the 
one is from addition, but the other is not so ? And iu 


T< rjv «tvat 

namely, 
whether there 
may be said to 
be a definition, 


cause of each 
of the catego- 
ries, and 


regard of this being added to another thing, it is denominated 
as that which is defined ; for instance, if one defining the 
being white should assume the definition of white man, 
another thing is so denominated because something else is 
not added to it ; for example, if a garment signifies a white 
man, but some one should define the garment as white, in 
this case a white man is, doubtless, something that is white, 
yet his essence or very nature does not consist in being white, 
but iu being a garment. Is there, then, in short, in existence 


' Vide concluding paragraplis of chaps, iv. and r. 
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such a thing as the essence or very nature of entities or not ? 
for whatsoever is the very nature of a thing is the essence of 
that thing. But when one thing is predicated of another, it 
is not this certain particular thing ; as, for instance, a white 
man is not this certain particular thing, if the being this 
particular thing belong to substances only. Wherefore, the 
very nature of a thing appertains to those things the dis- 
• course respecting which is a definition. But not every 
discursus which signifies the same thing as the name is a 
definition, (for, in this case, all discourses would be definitions,) 
for the name will be the same with any discourse whatsoever. 
Wherefore, also, the term Iliad will be a definition ; but if it 
may be one of some primary thing, a discourse is then a 
definition. And things of this kind are such as are spoken of 
not in respect of the predication of one thing of another. 

The very nature of a thing will not, accord- 4 something 
ingly, be found in any of those things that are decisive on this 
not the species of a genus, but in these only ; for 
these seem to bo predicated not according to participation 
and passion, nor as an accident : but, no doubt, there will bo 
a discourse of each thing, and it will signify something of the 
other things, if it be a name ; I mean, that this particular 
thing is inherent in this, or instead of the simple assertion is 
there one that is more accurate ; but it will not be a definition, 
nor the essence or very nature of a thing. 

Or also shall we say that definition, as well as 5 Another so- 
the essence of a thing, is expressed in many luUon pro- 
ways 1 for also the inquiry what the nature of 
a thing is, in one way signifies substafice, and the being 
this particular thing, but in another each of the categories, 
quantity, quality, and whatever things else there are of this 
sort. For as the inquiry what a thing is also belongs to all 
things, though not after a similar manner, but to one thing 
primarily, and to others in a consequent order, so also the 
nature of a thing inheres in the substance simply, but in 
other things in a sort of a way ; for also as to the quality 
of a thing we could ask the question what it is : where- 
fore, likewise, quality belongs to those things to which the 
inquiry what they are appertains, but not simply considered ; 
but just as in the case of nonentity certain speculators 
say that it is nonentity, logically speaking, not simply, but 
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that is nonentity, so also is it with respect' to quality. It 
is necessary, therefore, to examine also how one should speak 
of everything not, certainly, at any rate, more than how 
each thing subsists or is disposed. 

6 The conciu Wherefore, now, also, since what is spoken is 
sion from’thu manifest, the very nature or essence of a thing 
discussion ^Iso, in like manner, be inherent primarily 

stated. 1.^1. 1 ’in 1^ • 1 ** 

and simply in substance, and afterwards m other . 
things; as in, the inquiry what a thing is, the essence or 
very nature of that thing will not be inherent simply, but 
with the addition of quality or quantity will the essence be 
inherent. For it is requisite to speak of the existence of these 
entities either equivocally or with addition and ablation, as, 
also, that which is not the object of scientific knowledge is a 
thing that may be scientifically known ; since this is correct, 
at least, neither to speak of these equivocally, nor in like 
manner, but just in such a way as what is medicinal is pre- 
dicated in reference to one and the same thing, without, 
however, being one and the same thing, and yet, indeed, 
is not equivocally predicated either; for no medicinal body 
is termed a work and an apparatus either equivocally or 
according to one, but in relation to one thing. 

7 . This conciu- Therefore, in whatsoever way one chooses, 
Sion vindicated, indeed, to express^ these things makes no dif- 
ference. This, however, is evident, that definition, primarily 
and absolutely considered, and that the essence or very 
nature of a thing, belong to substances. Notwithstanding, 
they belong to other things, also, in a similar manner, except 
not primarily. For there is no necessity, even though we 
should admit that a name has the same signification with a 
certain discourse, that a discourse about that which the name 
signifies should be a definition of this ; but this will take place 
if the name may have the same signification with a discourse, 
at least a certain discourse. And this takes place if it be 
of one thing not by continuity, as the Iliad, or whatever 
things else are one by connexion, but if it is as multifariously 
expressed as one thing is. Unity, however, is predicated 
in as many ways as entity ; and entity signifies partly this 
particular thing, and partly quantity, and partly quality. 

* The question as regards the r 6 ri ely at has been thus settled; 

fcnd here we have a summary view of Aristotle’s decision thereupon. 
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Wherefore, of white man will there be a certain discourse 
and definition ; and in another way will there be the same, 
both of that which is white and of substance. 


CHAPTER V.i 

This statement, however, involves a doubt — in i. The forego 
• case any one denies definition to be a discourse jnvoVven^o^ 
subsisting from addition — of what the definition matters of 
will be of those things that are not simple, but 
connected together ; for from addition it is necessary to make 
them manifest. Now, I say, for instance, there is nose and hol- 
lowness, and flatness of nose — I mean, that which is called from 
both of these in respect of this being inherent in that ; and 
neither the hollowness nor the flatness of nose is, according 
to accident, at least, a passion of nose, but subsists essentially; 
nor do they subsist as the white in Callias, or man, because 
Callias is white, to whom it is an accident to be man : but 
they subsist as the male in animal, and the equal in quantity, 
and in the same way as all those things that are said to be 
essentially inherent. But these are those in whatsoever is 
inherent either the definition or the name of which this is 
an affection, and which it is not possible to manifest separately, 
as it is possible to make manifest the white without man, not 
so, however, the female without animal. Wherefore, the very 
nature and definition of these are either of nothing, or, if 
there is a definition of these, it is in a manner otherwise 
from what we have declared. 

And there is also another matter of doubt about 2 , second sub- 
these. For if, in truth, a flat-nose and a hollow- J^ct of doubt, 
nose are the same, the same thing will be the flat and the 
hollow; but if not, on account of its being impossible to use 
the word flat even without the thing of which it is an essen- 
tial affection, and if flatness of nose will be a hollowness in 
the nose, the speaking of flat-nose either is a thing not possible, 
or the same thing will be said twice over ; as thus, nose is 
hollow-nose ; for the nose, that is, the flat-nose, will be a hollow- 

^ Aristotle is viewing the t<) dTv from a logical point of view, which 
will account for this book being so much occupied with the subject of 
dehuition. 
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nose. Wherefore, the inherence in things of thi^ sort of what 
is the essence or formal principle would be absurd ; and if it 
were not absurd there would be a progression ad infinitum; 
for in a nose, a flat-nose, will thera further be inherent some- 
thing else that is essential. It is evident, therefore, that of 
substance only^ is there definition ; for if it were also of the 
rest of the categories, it must needs be from addition, as in 
the definition of quality and unevenness ; for it is not framed 
without number, nor is the definition of female framed with- 
out animal. Now, definitions formed from addition I call 
those in whatever the same things happen to be said twice, as 
in these. 

3. Aristotle’s And, if this be true, neither will there be defi- 
repiy. nition of those things that are conjoined together 

as of an odd number : it escapes their notice, however, that 
not accurately are the definitions of these things expressed 
by them. But if there are definitions of these things also, 
doubtless in a different way do they subsist ; or, as has been 
affirmed, definition must be spoken of as subsisting in many 
ways, and so with the essence, or the very nature of a thing, 
likewise. Wherefore, in one way there will not be a definition 
of any of these, nor will essence be inherent in any one of 
these, save in substances; and in another way they will be 
inherent. That, therefore, indeed, definition is a discursus or 
description of the very nature or essence of a thing, and that 
the essence or formal principle belongs either to substances 
only, or especially both primarily and simply, is manifest 


CHAPTER VI. 

1 . T.heqiie8- Let US now Consider whether the essence or 
thTersenc^e^nd i^^ture of a thing, and each individual thing, 
each thing are the same, or different % For this will be of 
eiserfee Lsl^be advantage in reference to the inquiry concerning 
the same? substance ; for both each particular thing does 
not seem to be different from its own substance, and the 

^ It is important to observe that Aristotle withholds definition from 
all the categories save substance, and makes this a ground for the 
existence of a cei*tain ultimate subject-matter, at that wherein the 
■everal qualities in bodies might inhere. Vide pp. 67, 170. 
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essence, or very nature of each thing, is said to be the sub- 
stance of that thing. Therefore in the case, no doubt, of tilings 
that are predicated according to accident, these would seem 
to be different, as that a white man is a tiling different from 
the being of white man. For if they were the same, both 
the being of man, and the being of white man, would be the 
same ; for man and white man, as they say, are the same thing. 
Wherefore, also, the being of a white man, and the being of 
man, would be the same. Or is there no necessity for whatever 
things that are according to accident to be the same, as 
those things that have an essential subsistence? for not, in 
like manner, do the extremes become the same. But, perhaps, 
at least, it would seem to happen that the extremes should 
become the same according to accident; as, for instance, the 
being of white, and the being of a musician; but this does 
not seem to be the case. 

And as regards things that are predicated ^ That they 
absolutely there always is a necessity that they are the same in 
be the same, as must take place if there are {hf„gt*predi- 
certain substances belonging to which there are cared abso- 
not different substances, nor different antecedent 
natures, such as some affirm ideas to be. For if the actual 
good be a different thing from the being good, and animal 
from the being animal, and entity from the essence of entity, 
there will exist both different substances, and natures, 
and ideas, besides those mentioned ; and those substances 
will be prior if there be in existence the essence of 
substance. And if they are, indeed, unconnected one with 
another, of such there will not be a scientific knowledge, and 
they will not be entities. Now, I mean by the phrase “ un- 
connected,” if neither in the actual good is inherent the being 
good, nor if the existence of good pertains to this; for the 
scientific knowledge of each thing subsists when wo know the 
essence or very nature of each thing : and in the case of 
what is good, and of other things, the same takes place. 
Wherefore, if the being good be not good, neither will the 
being in entity constitute entity, nor that in unity be unity. 
In hke manner, also, all or not one of the essences will have an 
existence. Wherefore, if neither it be so with the being in 
entity, neither will it be so with anything else. Further, in 
s^hatever is not inherent the being good is not good. 
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8. Deductiou 
from this. 
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Accordingly, it is necessary that the good and 
the being of good ^ be one, also the fair and the 
being fair ; in fact, whatsoever things are not predicated of 
another, but have an absolute subsistence, and are things 
which are primary. For, also, this is sufficient if it takes 
place, even though forms may have no existence ; but rather, 
perhaps, if forms do subsist. But, at the same time, it is^ 
evident that also if ideas are such things as some say they are, 
the subject of them will not be substance; for it is necessary 
that these be substances, I admit: but it is not necessary 
that they be predicated of a subject, for in this will they be 
inherent by participation. And, doubtless, from these argu- 
ments it is evident that each particular itself, and the 
essence, not according to accident are one and the same 
thing, and that to have a scientific knowledge, at any rate, of 
anything is to know scientifically the very nature or essence 
of that thing. Wherefore, according to this exposition, it is 
requisite that both be a certain one thing. 

But that a thing predicated according to acci- 
dent,^ as the musical or white, should be the same 
as the very nature of a thing itself, on account of 
the twofold signification of that in which it is an 
accident and the accident itself, this is not a true 
assertion ; so that in a certain respect a thing itself is the same, 
and in a certain respect is not the same, with the very nature 
of that thing. For the being of man is not the same with 
that of a white man; but so far as the essence of man is 
passive to whiteness it is the same. Now, it would appear 
absurd, also, if any would impose the name on each thing of 
the essences; for there will be another essence besides also 
that : as besides the essence of horse there will be a different 
essence of horse. Although what hinders certain essences 
even from being now directly the same as the things of which 
they arc the very natures, if the very nature of a thing be 
substance'? But, truly, not only are they one, but also the 
definition of them is the same, as is also evident from the 
statements that have been made ; for to be one and one are 


4. That they 
are not the 
same in tlie 
ease of what is 
predicated ac- 
cording to acci- 
dent. 


* It is not quite obvious what difference Aristotle had in his mind 
between the phrases rd efyai dyaOw and rd cTmi dya 06 y. 

- I have adopted Taylor's reading of the text, anc given his trans- 
UtioL of it. 
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not according to accident. Further, if they be different they 
will go on in a progression ad infinitum; for the one will be the 
essence of being one, but the other the one itself. Wherefore, 
also, ill the case of those will there be the same definition. 
That, therefore, in the case of the first existences, and of 
things predicated essentially, the being of each thing, and 
that very thing itself, are one and the same thing i& evident. 

As regards, however, the refutations of the ^ certain re 
sophists in reference to this position, it is palpable futations of the 
that tliey are decided by the same solution; for tunled^the'Sby 
example, these sophists inquire whether Socrates 
and the being Socrates are the same? For there is no differ- 
ence in the things either from which one would ask the 
question, or from which he should light upon an answer in 
his attempted solution of it. I low, then, the essence or ver^^ 
nature is the same, and how it is not the same, with each 
particular thing, has been declared. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Now, of things that are being produced,’ some i. certain dis- 
are produced by Nature, and others by Art, and penem' 

others from Chance. All things, however, that are tum 
produced are produced by means of something, oTthings^nTtri- 
and from something, and become something. But rai. and artin- 
I mean that they become something according to 
each category ; for they are generated either as quiddity, or 
quantity, or quality, or the place where. But generations — the 
physical or natural ones, I mean — are those, unquestionably, 
of which the generation is from Nature, and that from which 
they are generated is that which we denominate matter ; but 
that by means of which they are generated belongs to some one 
of those things which have a subsistence by Nature ; and that 
which is some particular thing is man or plant, or some one of 
the things of that sort which we affirm to be especially sub- 

* Aristotle proceeds to discuss the subject of generation, in order to 
establish afresh the point he has already laid down ; and that is, that 
there subsists no form separate from any thing, but that there resides 
in each thing, essential to it, such a producing power as along with the 
generates that thing. He now exemplifies this in the case of the 
three enumerated mode.« of generations. 

N 2 
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stances. Now, all things which are produced either by Nature 
or Art involve matter, for it is possible for each of them 
both to be and not to be; this capability, however, is the 
matter in each. And, in general, Nature^ is even that from 
which a thing proceeds, and that according to which entities 
are generated is Nature likewise : for that which is being 
produced has a nature; as, for example, a plant or animal, 
and that by means of which a thing is generated is Nature 
herself, which is predicated according to the species, and is of 
the same species ; but this is inherent in another, for man 
begets man. In this way, therefore, are produced the things 
that are generated through Nature : and the rest of the 
generations are denominated productions or operations. All 
operations, however, are either from art, or from potentiality, 
or the understanding. But of these some are produced, also, 
from chance and from fortune in a similar way, as in the 
ease of those things that are produced by Nature ; for there 
also are produced some things that are the same both from 
seed and without seed. Respecting, indeed, these, ^ then, we 
will subsequently institute an examination. From Art, 
however, are generated those things of whatsoever there is a 
form in the soul. But I mean by form the essence or very 
nature of each thing, and the first substance. For, also, of 
contraries in a certain manner is there the same form; for 
thus the substance of privation is the substance that is tlie 
one opposed, as health of disease ; for by the absence of health 
is disease made apparent, and health constitutes the principle 
ill the soul and in the science. 

2. Exempiifica- The salubrious, however, is produced when the 
efficient’ rincf P^jsician reasoiis thus : since this is done for 
pieTn eac ”of ^ the Sake of health, it is necessary, if this will be 
these. salubrious, that this particular condition should 

exist; for example, evenness, and, if this take place, that the 
result be heat. And so he always reasons, until he conducts 
you to that which he himself can accomplish last. Accord- 
ingly, now the motion which begins from these is called the 
operation that tends towards becoming healthy. Wherefore, 
it happens that in a certain manner from health is generated 

^ The term <pv(rts has already been explained in book IV . ; and the 
distinctions there laid down are well worthy of attention. 

* Vide chap. IX. 
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health, and a house is constructed from a house ; namely, 
that which involves matter arises, or is generated, from that 
which does not involve a connexion with matter: for the 
medicinal and the house-building arts are the form, the 
one of health, and the other of a house. Now, I mean by 
substance not involving any connexion with matter, the 
essence or very nature or formal cause of a thing. Of gene- 
• rations, however, and of motions one is termed thought and 
another operation ; that is termed conception or thought 
which arises from the first principle and the form, but 
that is operation which takes its rise from the thought 
or conception of what is ultimate. In like manner, also, is 
produced each of the rest of those things that are media; 
now, I say, for instance, if health is to be restored there must 
needs be a reduction to equality secured. What, then, is 
this reduction into a state of equality ? It is this par- 
ticular result. But this particular result will take place 
if heat shall have been promoted. And what is this ? It 
is this particular effect. Now, this effect is inherent in 
capacity, but the former already lies in the power of the 
physician. Now, that which brings about the result, and 
whence the motion of restoring health derives its beginning, 
if it springs from art, such is the form that is in the 
soul ; but if it arises from chance, it arises from that evidently 
which, for once, is the principle of bringing about the change 
to one that acts from art : as also, perhaps, in the case of 
restoring health, the first principle originates from the com- 
munication of heat ; and this result it accomplishes by means 
of friction. Accordingly, heat is either a part of health, (I mean, 
such heat as inheres in the body,) or there follows it directly 
some such thing as is a part of health, or this is accomplished 
indirectly, that is, by means of many media. This last, how- 
ever, is that which produces the result, and in this way is 
part of health, as stones are jiarts of a house, and something 
else a part of other things. 

Wherefore, as it is said, it is impossible ^ that Therefore, 
there be a prodution of anything if nothing may supposes a 
pre-exist. That certainly, therefore, a portion existent?^ 

* This is the jrreat dogma Aristotle is endeavouring to establish, in 
order to erect thereupon a system of ontological science, — d1iivaro$ 
€i irpovirdfxot. 
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will exist necessarily is evident ; for matter is that part, 
for this is inherent, and is itself produced. But then, as 
such, is it to be classed amongst those things that are con- 
tained in the definition. And in both ways we denominate 
the brazen circles what they are, speaking of both the matter 
that it is brass, and the form that it is such a figure, and this 
is the genus into which it is first posited. But a brazen 
circle involves matter in its definition. 

4. A miscon- But that from which, as from matter, some 
things are formed is styled, when it is so formed, . 
from this dog- not that from which they are formed, but is 
ina obviated. caPgd something elso that is of this ; as, for 
example, a statue is called not a stone, but of stone or stony. 
And a man who is in a state of convalescence is not denomi- 
nated that from which he recovers back his health ; and a 
cause of this is the following, that that arises from privation 
and the subject which we call matter : as both a man and a 
person that is indisposed become healthy. Bather, however, 
is health said to arise from privation — as one in health 
from one that is indisposed — than from man. Wherefore, 
a sick person is not denominated as one that is sound in 
health ; but this is affirmed of man, and a man who is in 
sound health. And in regard of those things of which the 
privation is obscure and nameless, as in the case of the brass, 
whatever be the figure, or in the bricks and timbers of a house, 
those things seem to arise from these : as, in the instance 
above adduced, one that is in health from a person that is 
indisposed. Wherefore, as neither that which is produced is 
called by the name of that from which it is formed, in the case 
of the instance above adduced, so neither in this instance is 
the statue called wood, but derivatively is classified as wooden, 
not wood, and as brazen, but not brass, and stony, but not 
stone 3 and a house also is spoken of as made of bricks, but 
not as bricks : since, if one carefully examines, he would not say 
absolutely that either is the statue produced from wood, or a 
house from bricks, on account of its being necessary that 
whatever ' is produced from anything should be changed from 
that from which it is produced, but should not continue as it 
was before. Therefore, on account of this, indeed, the thing 
is expressed in this manner. 

* This is the sense put upon these words by Taylor. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Since, however, that which is produced is pro- i. no genera- 
duccd^ both by something (now, I mean that savxpya^*- 
whence also originates the first principle of gene- dens. 
ration, that is, its efficient cause) and from something, (but 
let this be not privation, but matter, for already has it been 
defined in what manner we have denominated this,) also 
must there be that which is produced ; and this is either a 
sphere or a circle, or whatever else of the other things that 
may chance to present itself j as neither the efficient cause 
produces the subject, (I mean, the brass,) so neither does it 
make the sphere, unless by accident, because a brazen sphere 
is a sphere ; but it does not produce the sphere itself For 
the production of a certain thing of this kind is the produc- 
tion of this particular thing from the entire subject. Now, 
1 say, that to make the brass round is not to make the 
round or the sphere, but something different, such as this 
form in another thing. For, if the artist produces it, he would 
produce this from something else ; for this would be the 
subject: as, for example, to make a brazen sphere ; and this 
the artist makes in this manner because from this particular 
thing which is brass he forms this which is a sphere. If, 
therefore, also, he produces this very thing, it is evident that 
in like manner he will produce another; and the productions 
will go on in a process ad infinitum. 

It is palpable, then, that neither form (or by ^ 
whatever name we must needs term form, as it what is com- 
subsists in that which is cognisable to sense) is ^°a^tter and 
produced, nor is there a generation thereof, nor form is gene- 
is this the essence or very nature of a thing • ^ • 

for this is that which is produced in another subject either 
from Art, or from Nature, or potentiality, and the efficient 
cause it is which produces the existence of a brazen sphere ; 
for it produces it from brass and a sphere : for into this par- 
ticular thing, which is the form, doth the efficient cause mould 
the brass, and this constitutes a brazen sphere. And if, in 

1 What Aristotle aims to establish is this, that it is not strictly true 
to say that naked form is generated, but that matter, in combination 
with a certain invariable form, is. This dogma may be regarded aa. 
a necessary sequence to the reasoning that has gone before, 
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short, of the being or existence of sphere tliere exists a 
generation, it will be a something that is a generation from 
a certain thing : for it will be necessary that what is produced 
always be divisible, and that this should be this particular 
thing, and that should be something else : now, I mean that 
this should be matter, and that form. Therefore, if a 
sphere be a figure equal from the centre to all points of 
its periphery, of this one part will be that in which that^ 
which produces will be inherent, and the other part 
that which resides in this part ; but the whole is tlnat 
which has been produced or generated : as, for instance, the 
brazen sphere. It is evident, therefore, from the statements 
that have been made, that what is denominated as form 
or as substance is not generated, but that the union ^ which 
is said to take place according to this is generated, and that 
in everything which is being produced matter is inherent, and 
that one part is matter, but the other form. 

Whether, then, is there any sphere besides 
ratfft-^\hi^g3 these components, or is there a house besides 
of generi^ion^ bricks; or shall we say that if this were 
either per ’ the case neither would this particular thing 
ever have been produced, save that it^ signifies a 
particular thing of this sort ? This, however, also, 
is not defined ; but it produces and generates such a particular 
kind of thing from this particular thing, and, when it has 
been generated, it is this particular thing with such a quality. 
And the whole of this particular thing is Callias or Socrates, 
just as this is a brazen sphere, and man and animal are, in 
general, as the brazen sphere. It is evident, therefore, 
that the cause of forms, (iis some have been accustomed 
to denominate forms,) if there are certain natures of this 
sort in existence besides singulars, in no wise is useful 
towards both generations and substances ; nor would essen- 
tial substances have a subsistence on account of these, at least. 
or, per modum It is, accordingly, evident that in the case of 
fxemptaris. some tilings, also, the generator is such as that 

^ avvo^or is the word translated “ union ; ” it corresponds with the 
Latin “concursus:” it was s term in astronomy employed to designate 
what we call conjunction between two stars. 

^ * I have followed the text in the Leipsic edition. Didot reads it 

differently; he omits the Zn after dAAct, and puts a stop after oZrus fy. 
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which is beiri^ produced or generated, not, I admit, the actual 
thing itself, at least ] not so numerically, but specifically, as 
may be observed to take place in natural phenomena ; for 
man generates man, unless something abnormal or contrary 
to nature be produced, as when a horse begets a mule. And 
with these is it in like manner ; for that which would be 
common to a horse and ah ass, namely, the most proximate 
•genus, would not have a name imposed upon it, but both, 
perhaps, would be as a mule. Wherefore, it is plain that it is 
in no wise necessary to provide a form as an exemplar or 
model,^ (for in these, that is, in things sensible, especially, 
investigators from time to time have searched for them, for 
these same in an eminent degree are substances ;) but for the 
generator it sufificeth to have produced, and to be the cause 
of the subsistence of form in matter. And the entire now 
of such a form in these things, such as flesh and bones, is 
Callias and Socrates, and diflerent, no doubt, is a thing on 
account of the matter thereof ; for matter in each thing is dif- 
ferent, but in form it is the same, for the form is indivisible. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Some one, however, may doubt, perhaps, why ^ 
some things are produced by both art and from things are pro- 
chance, as health, but other things are not pro- and^chance,^^^ 
duced in this way, as a house. Now, a cause of and some are 
this is the following, — that the matter of these, 
which is the first principle of generation, consists in the ac- 
complishing and the production of something of those things 
that are artificially formed, in which there is inherent a 
certain portion of the thing, which matter is partly of such 
a kind as is capable of being moved by itself, and partly is 
not so ; and of this one part is it possible to move in this par- 
ticular way, but the other it is not possible ; for many things 
involve the capacity of being moved by themselves, but not 
in this way : for instance, to leap. As regards those things, 
therefore, of which the matter is of such a kind, as stones, it 
is impossible for them to be moved in this way, unless by 

* This same reasoning is put forward in book I. chap, vii., and in booli * 
XII. chap. iv. 
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something else, — yet in this way, assuredly, ^--^and it is so 
with fire. On account of this some things will not be witii- 
out that which is in possession of art ; whereas other things 
will be, for they will be moved by those things which do 
not possess art, no doubt, but are themselves capable of being 
moved either by other things which do not possess art, or 
possess it partially. But it is evident, from the statements 
that have been made, that also all things, in a certain manner,, 
are generated from things that are equivocal, as those that 
have a subsistence from Nature, or from an equivocal portion, — 
for example, a house from a house, — or by reason of intellect ; 
for art is form, either from a part or from that which pos- 
sesses a certain part, if it be not produced according to 
accident. For the cause of the production is an essential first 
' portion. 

2. Illustrations (which is involved in motion) has 

of the forego- generated heat in the body, and this is, unques- 
tiouably, health, or a part of health, or there fol- 
lows it a certain part of health, or health itself. Wherefore, 
also, it ‘is said to be a producer, because that produces health 
on which heat follows, and to which it is an accident. Where- 
fore, as in the syllogisms substance is the first principle of all 
things, (for from the nature of a thing are syllogisms,) so, 
also, in this instance, are generations. And, in like manner, 
also, with these are those things that are by Nature con- 
stituted. For the seed produces as things that are con- 
structed from art ; for it involves form in capacity, and that 
from which the seed originates is, in a manner, equivocal ; 
for it is not necessary to investigate all things in this way, 
as man is from man ; for woman also is from man : wherefore, 
mule does not originate from mule, save unless there be an 
injury from mutilation. Thus as many things, however, as 
are being produced from chance — just as in that instance — are 
those the matter of which is capable, also, of being moved 
by itself with that motion which the seed effects ; but those 
things the matter of which does not possess this capability, 
it is impossible can be produced in any other way except 
from themselves by generation. 

* The MSS. diiBPer as to the punctuation of this passage ; some have 
a stop after jueWot, making it a question, and vo^ Ka\ rb vvp, the reply, 
I have followed Taylor and Didot. 
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Not only, •however, does this reasoning con- 3 . What proves 
cerning substance manifest the non-production of 
form, but, in like manner, concerning all that from the nature 
are primary natures there is involved the same appUcaW^to * 
reasoning in common, as of quantity, quality, and the rest of the 
the rest of the categories. For as the brazen^ categories, 
sphere is what is produced, but not the sphei’e or the brass, 
/ind as it is so in the case of brass, if it is what is produced, 
(for always it is necessary that there pre-exist matter and 
form,) so, also, must it be in the case of the what anything 
is,” or quiddity, and in the case of quality, and quantity, and 
similarly of the rest of the categories ; for there quality is not 
produced, but such a sort or quality of wood, neither quantity, 
but such a measure or quantity of wood, or an animal of 
such a kind. But from these statements may we acquire 
what is a peculiarity of substance, namely, that there is a 
necessity that there should always pre-exist a different sub- 
stance, (I mean, one subsisting in a state of actuality,) which 
produces : as, for instance, an animal must pre-exist if an 
animal is produced ; but this is not necessarily the case with 
quality or quantity, unless in potentiality merely. 


CHAPTER X.2 

But since definition is a sentence or expla- j. isthedefi- 
nation, and every sentence or explanation has «ition of the 

1 1 parts inherent 

parts, and as a sentence is similarly related to the in that of the 
thing itself, as the part of the sentence to the part ^ 
of the thing itself, the doubt now suggests itself whether it is 
necessary that the definition of the parts should be inherent 
in the definition of the whole, or not 1 In the case of some 
things they appear to be as things that are inherent ; 
but in the case of others it is not so. For thus the defini- 
tion of a circle does not involve that of its segments ; but the 

' I have followed the Paris edition of Didot. Taylor seems to have 
read the passage in the same way. 

* This chapter is most important ; and though it would seem 
obscure, yet its apparent unintelligibility may be cleared away by bear- 
ing in mind that Aristotle’s entire reasoning turns on the distinction ^ 
between logical and material definition. 
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definition of a syllable involves that of the letti^rs of speech : 
notwithstanding that the circle, also, is divided into segments, 
as, likewise, is the syllable into letters or elements of speech. 
But, further, if the parts are prior to the whole, and if the 
acute be a part of the right angle, and the finger of an animal, 
the acute would be a thing that is prior to a right angle, and 
the finger to man. 

2 . The affirm- Now, these do not seem to be prior; for in 
ative of this the definition they are denominated from them, 
as regards*^'^^ 9'iid also are they prior in their being capable 

some cases, and of subsistence without one another : or shall we 

as regards . i i . -i . 

others the ne- say that part IS denominated in many ways, of 

gative is true, oiie mode is the measurement accord- 

ing to quantity ? Let, however, the mode of the subsist- 
ence of this be omitted ; but into those things of which 
substance is composed, as from parts, we must institute 
an investigation. If, therefore, the one be matter, but 
the other form, and the third that which is composed of 
these, and if substance be both matter and form, and 
that which consists from these, it is the case that also 
matter is termed in one respect a part of something, but it 
is the case that such is not so in another respect ; but this is 
true as regards those things of which the definition of form 
consists : as, for instance, of hollowness, indeed, the flesh is 
not a portion, for this is matter from which hollowmess is pro- 
duced ; but it is a certain portion of flatness of nose, and 
of the entire statue, no doubt, is the brass a part, but of that 
which is denominated as the form of the statue it is not so ; 
for by form must we predicate, and so far forth as everything 
involves form : never, however, is the material to be essenti- 
ally predicated. 

3. What it is Wherefore, the definition of a circle does 
to^hfs differ** involve that of its segments ; but that of 
ence iiiustrat- a Syllable does involve the definition of the 

elements of speech, for the elements of the defi- 
nition are parts of form, and are not the matter thereof : but 
the segments of a circle thus are parts — as matter — in which 
the circle is ingenerated ; they are, I admit, nearer to form 
than the brass when roundness is ingenerated in the brass. 

' But it will be the case that neither all the elements of the 
syllable will be contained in the definition of syllable ; as, fo< 
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instance, these waxen letters,* or those which are in the air, 
for now, also, are these a part of the syllable as sensible 
matter. For, also, it does not follow that because a line if 
divided into halves is corrupted, or ^ a man when divided 
into bones, and nerves, and flesh, that therefrom they are in 
such a manner, on this account, composed as though they 
wej'e parts of the substance, but that they are composed fiom 
them as from matter. And they are parts of the entire, to be 
sure ; but they are not any ^pnger parts of form, and of that 
about which the definition, 5s concerned only. Wherefore, 
neither are they found in definitions. Of some definitions, 
indeed, therefore, will there be inherent the definition of parts 
of this kind, and of others it is necessary that it be not 
inherent, unless such be the definition of that which is taken 
together ; ^ for, on this account, from these as from first prin- 
ciples do some things consist, into which they are corrupted, 
and others do not consist from these. Whatever things, in- 
deed, therefore, are assumed together are form and matter ; 
as a flat nose or a brazen circle ; those are corrupted into 
these, and matter constitutes a j>ortion of them ; but as many 
things as are not assumed along with matter, but involve no 
connexion with matter, as the definitions of form merely, 
these, however, are not corrupted either entirely, or by no 
means'^ in this way, at least. Wherefore, things that fall 
not under these are the first principles and parts of those, 
but of the form are these neither parts nor first principles. 
And, on this account, a statue of chiy is corrupted into clay, 
and a sphere of brass into brass, and Callias into flesh and 
bones ; and, further, a circle is corrupted into its segments, 
for there is something which is assumed along with matter ; 
for equivocally is the circle predicated, both that which is 
predicated simply, and those that are singulars on account 
of there not being a proper name for singulars. 

* This illustration makes the reasoning of this chapter quite plain. 
A syllable composed of letters of wax can be defined only materially ; 
whereas, viewing it as made up of certain elements of speech, logical 
or formal definition is only in such a case applicable. 

* This passage is differently punctuated in the Paris and Leipsio 
e^litions. I have followed the former; and Taylor seems to have 
Used a similar text. 

® irvv€i\7}]ULfA€vov, {.€. an entirety composed of matter and form. 

* 0^7 oi is the reading I have followed; the Leipsic edition reads 
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4. A more ex- 
plicit solution 
of this ques- 
tion; first, as 
regards the 
priority of the 
parts or of 
their subse- 
quence. 


[book VI. 

Therefore, indeed, also, has the truth now been 
declared, yet, nevertheless, let us express our- 
selves more clearly^ on resuming the subject. As 
many things, therefore, as are parts of the defi- 
nition, and into which the definition is divided, 
these are prior, either all or some of them. But 
the definition of a right angle is not divided into 
the definition of an acute ; but that of an acute angle i§ 
divided into the definition of a^^ght angle : for a person who 
defines an acute employs a right angle, for the acute is les^ 
than the right. In like manner, also, is it the case with a 
circle and semicircle, for the semicircle is defined by the 
circle, and the finger by the whole, for such a part of a man 
is a finger. Wherefore, whatsoever parts involve such a rela- 
tion as matter, and into which, as into matter, the whole is 
divided, are things subsequent; but as many as belong to 
the relation of definition and of substance, which subsists 
according to the definition, are things that are prior, either 
all or some of them. 

5 Illustration Now, since the soul of animals (for this is the 
of this from substaiice of that which is animated) constitutes 
the soul, &c. substance according to definition, and their 

form and the very nature or essence of such a body, if, 
at least, the part of each thing be properly defined, it will 
not be properly defined without mention of its appropriate 
function ; and this, in the present case, will not subsist with- 
out sense. Wherefore, the parts of this, that is, of soul, are 
prior, either all or some of them, to the entire animal, and, 
doubtless, similarly is it with an individual thing. But the 
body and its parts are subsequent to this substance ; and 
the substance is not divided into these as into matter, 
but the entire is. To the entire, therefore, these are, in a 
manner, prior, but, in a manner, are not prior ; for neither 
are they capable of subsisting in a state of separation ; for 
neither does finger belong to an animal when disposed in 
every way, but equivocally so termed is a dead finger. Now, 
some things perish along with the whole, and these are prin- 
cipal parts wherein, as first, are inherent the definition and 

' Clearness, as already stated, in this matter depends on the dis- . 
tinction^ between matter and form, and how definition in one case is 
framed in reference to the parts of a thing, and in the other is net so. 
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the substance : as, for instance, the heart or brain, if such be 
the principal part, for it makea no difference which of these 
is of such a kind. But man and horse, and those that are so, 
are found in singulars. And an universal substance does 
not subsist ; but there will be a certa.n entirety composed 
from this reason or formal principle, and this matter as 
an universal : but as regards a singular consisting from 
"ultimate matter, this is Socrates, in the present instance, and 
tiie case is similar with other things. Therefore, also, is defi- 
nition a portion both of the form (but by form I mean the 
essence or very nature of a thing) and of the universal that 
is composed from form and matter itself. 

But the parts of definition are only the parts 
of form ; but a definition is of that which is regardr/he ’ 
universal : for the being of a circle and a circle, th^ng^eiined 
and the being of a soul and a soul, are the same entering the de- 
thing. And of that which is entire now, as of 
this circle, — of any of the singuhirs, either sensible or intel- 
ligible, — (now’, I moan by the intelligible, for example, the 
mathematical, but by the sensible such as are made of brass 
and wood,) of these, how^ever, I say there is no definition, 
save that they are known by the intervention^ of the intellect 
or sense. And when they are removed away from actuality 
it is not evident whether they exist at all or do not exist, yet 
they are alw’a3’s exjDressed and made known by universal 
definition. But the matter is unknown in itself. Now, 
matter is partly sensible and partly intelligible ; that which 
is sensible is such as brass and wood, and such as is 
movable ; but intelligible matter is that w^hich is inherent 
in things that are sensible : but not so fiir forth as they are 
sensible as mathematical entities. How, indeed, therefore, 
this is so respecting the whole and part, and respecting the 
prior and subsequent, has been declared. 

But as to whether a right angle, and a circle, 7, 
and an animal, are prior to the parts into which adapted as 
they are divided, and of which they are composed] “ 

my reply to this question, when any one puts it, ^i^^eady mooted. 


^ These remind us of words uttered by Locke in regard of the 
acquisition of ideas of qualities through the instrumentality of per* 
ception rather than disciission w definition. Vulc Essay, &c. book 
1^1. chap. iv. 
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must necessarily be, that not simply or absolutely are the 
parts predicated. For if, also, soul is an animal, or that which 
is animated, every animal ^ is each animal’s own soul ; and if 
the circle constitute the being of a circle, and the right angle, 
the being of the right angle, and the substance, also, the sub- 
stance of the right angle, what particular thing, and belonging 
to what, as a substance, each of these is, we must state on a 
subsequent occasion ; for instance, of those parts that are con- * 
tained in the definition, and of a certain right angle ; for both 
the angle of brass which subsists in conjunction with matter 
is a right angle, and that, also, contained within lines — I mean, 
singular lines. But a right angle that involves no connexion 
with matter is subsequent to those parts that are contained in 
the definition, and prior to those parts that are contained in the 
singular. But this is not to be affirmed of part absolutely. 
And if soul be something that is ditferent, and does not con- 
stitute an animal, in this case must we both assert some 
parts to bo prior, and other parts we must assert to be not 
prior, just as has been declared. 


CHAPTER XU 

But it is a matter of doubt, naturally, what is 
the quality of the parts of form, and what sort 
the parts are not, but what kind the parts are, 
which belong to a composite nature. Although, 
in case this is not evident, it is not possible to 
define each thing. For of that which is universal 
and of form is there the definition ; as to which, therefore, of the 
parts are related as matter, and which are not so, if these be not 
manifest, neither will be manifest the definition of the thing. 
As many things, indeed, therefore, as appear to be ingenerated 
in the form of different things, as a circle in brass, and 
stone, and wood, these, then, seem to be manifest, because 
neither the brass nor the stone is anything of the substance 

* This is Taylor s sense, which diflfera from that of the Latin Version. 

* In this chapter, I take it, Aristotle wants to show the difficulty of 
I framing logical in contradistinction to material definitions, from the 

fact that we cannot alway s distinguish what is formal firom what is 
material in the thing to be defined. 


1. What soTt 
are the parts of 
form, or rather 
of what is com- 
prehended 
along with 
form, viewed in 
their entirety. 
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of the circle coiisequent upon its separation from them. But 
as many things as are not perceived to be separated there is 
no hindrance to their being similarly disposed with these, as 
if all circles were seen composed of brass; for, nevertheless, 
would the brass be in no wise a^art of form, but it would be 
difficult in thought to abstract this : as, for instance, the form 
of man always appears in flesh and bones, and in such like 
' parts — are these, then, also, parts of form, and of the definition, 
or are they not so, but matter merely 'I But, on account of 
its not being ingenerated in another also, wo find it im- 
possible to separate it. And, since this seems to be admis-, 
sible, — yet as to the time when, this is obscure, — certain 
philosophers now are involved in doubt, in the case both of 
a circle and in the case of a triangle, as if it were not fitting 
for lines, and that which is contained within lines, also to 
be defined by continuity ; but that all should be predicated 
in a similar manner with the flesh or bones of a man, and 
the brass and stone of a statue, and they refer all things to 
numbers : and the definition of a line, they say, is that of the 
duad. Of those, likewise, who assert the existence of ideas, 
some make the actual line the duad, but others, the form 
of the line ; for, in regard of some things, they say that form, 
and that of which the form is compounded, are the same : 
as, for instance, a duad and the form of the duad. But in 
the case of a line it is not so. 

There happens, therefore, to be one form of many ^ 
things of which the species appears to be different, istic solution 
whicli consequence also ensued in their system cLlsured!®^^* 
unto the Pythagoreans ; and it is possible, as a 
result from this position, to make one actual form of all 
things, and that other things be not forms at ail, although on 
this supposition will all things be one. That, therefore, those 
things involve a certain doubt, (I mean, those questions that 
have been started respecting definitions, and from what cause 
it is that they are thus attended with difficulty,) this has 
been declared. 

Wherefore, both to reduce all things in this s, summary 
way, and to abstract matter, would be super- re. 

fluous ; for in the case of some things, perhaps, gards the 
this is in this, or these things are so disposed. P«‘»ofform. 
And the comparison that is made in tha case of an animal, 

O 
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which the junior Socrates^ was accustomed to Employ, is not 
a good one, for it forcibly withdraws one away from the truth, 
and makes us suppose as possible that man should subsist 
without parts, as a circle without brass. But this latter 
instance is not similar to the former, for animal, perhaps, is 
'Something that is cognisant by sense, and which cannot be 
defined without motion; wherefore, neither can it be defined 
without the parts somehow disposed. For not altogether is 
the hand a part of a man, but that which is able to accom- 
plish the proper function of a hand ; whevefore, when It is 
animated it is a part, but when it is not animated it is not a 
part. Respecting, however, mathematical entities, why are 
not definitions parts of the definitions of such ] for example, 
why are not semicircles parts of the definition of a circle 1 for 
these are not sensibles; or, shall we say that this makes no 
difference, for they will be the matter of certain things, and 
of those that are not sensible, and of everything that is not 
the very nature or essence of a thing ? These, then, will 
not be the parts of universal circle, but of singulars, as 
has been stated previously, for matter is partly sensible and 
jmrtly intelligible. And it is evident, also, that the soul is 
the first substance, and that body is matter, but man or 
animal is the compound of both as universal. If the soul, 
however, be the form of such, Socrates and Coriscus are 
two-fold ; for some regard Socrates as soul, but others as an 
entirety : but if they be considered as this soul regarded 
.simply, this body also will involve the relation of the uni- 
versal and of the singular. 

4 oth<»rin- Whether, however, beside the matter of such 
quiries as re- sort of substauccs, there is any other substance, 
and whether it is necessary to search for any 
different substance of these — as, for instance, 
numbers, or some such thing — must afterwards be examined 
into.- For, on account of this, let us also endeavour to frame 
some distinctions respecting sensible substances, since, in a 


^ As to the younger Socrates, he was not any relation, at least it 
does not appear so, of Socrates, who, in reference to this, his namesake, 
was termea the elder Socrates. He is supposed, to have heen a pupil 
Plato, and is represented by Plato in his writings, in the 
Tlo\irtKoSy conversing with the elder Socrates. Some imagine that he 
was a brother of Thesetetus. 

* Vide book XII. chap. vi. 
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certain maniler, the investigation regarding sensible substance 
is a work of the physical and second philosophy for not 
only is it necessary for the natural philosopher to afford in- 
formation respecting matter, but also respecting that sub- 
stance which subsists according to the definition, even still 
more. In the case, however^ of definitions, in what manner 
are those parts w’hich are assumed in the definition, and 
why definition is one reason, — for it is evident that the thing 
is one, and that the thing is in a certain way one definite 
particular, •which involves parts, — this must subsequently ^ be 
inquired into. 

What, therefore, is the essence of a thing, and 5. Recapituia- 
how this subsists in itself, that is, absolutely, has quesSons*in 
been declared respecting everything universally, regard of defi- 
and why the definition of the essence of some 
things possesses the parts of that which is defined ; but, 
in other things, why this is not the case, and why that in the 
definition, indeed, of substance the parts so constituted as 
matter are not inherent, this, likewise, has been declared. 
For they are not parts of that substance, but of the entire 
together ; and of this there is at least, in a manner, a defini- 
tion, and there is not so. For as involving a connexion 
with matter there is not a definition (for it is a thing that 
is indefinite), but according to the first substance there is; 
as, for instance, the definition of man is the definition of 
his soul. For the substance constitutes form, that is, such as 
is indwelling, from which and from matter the entire sub- 
stance is denominated ; as, for example, hollowness or 
concavity : for from this and nose a flat nose, and flatness, 
are composed, for therein twice will the nose be inherent. In 
the substance, however, in its entirety, as in a flat nose, or 
Callias, is matter also inherent. And that the essence or 
very nature of a thing, and a singular in the case of some 
things, are the same — as in the case of primary substances ; 
for instance, a curvature, and the essence of a curvature, 
if it is primary — that these, I say, are the same, this has 
been declared. Now, I mean by primary, or first, that which 
is not expressed in respect of one thing being inherent in 

* The “ prima philosophia ** is, of course, hyper-physical. As to the 
assertion in the text, vide Physics, book II. chap. ii. 

* Aristotle examines into this point in the aext chapter. 

o 2 
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another, and in a subject as matter. But as m§iny things as 
subsist as matter, or as things involving a connexion with 
matter, these are not the same, except that they are one 
according to accident, as Socrates and the musical, for these 
are the same according to accident. 


CHAPTER XII. 

1. Another Let US 110 w, howcver, first discuss the subject 

gardrSefiM-^ SO far forth as there has been no statement 
tion discussed, made concerning definition in the Analytics for 
the doubt that has been expressed in those inquiries is of 
advantage to our present dissertations respecting substance. 
Now, this doubt which I allude to is as follows : “ why, pray, 
a thing that is capable of definition, of which the reason, we 
say, is a definition, is one thing, as the definition of man is a 
two-footed animal ? for let this stand as a definition of him.” 
Now, why is this one thing, but not many, animal and two- 
footed h for also, ill the case of man and white, they are 
many things when they are not inherent, either in the other ; 
but when the one is inherent in the other, and when the 
subject — viz. man — undergoes any passive condition, they are 
one, for then a white man becomes and is one thing. Here, 
however, either does not partake of the other, for genus does 
not appear to participate in the differences ; for in such a case 
would the same thing at the same time participate in contra- 
ries, for differences are contraries wherein the genus differs. 
And if the geuus does participate in the differences, the same 
reasoning holds good, even thojigh the differences be many 
in number ; for instance, having the capability of walking, 
biped, without wings. For why are these things one, but not 
many ? for they are not one because they are inherent,^ for 
so, indeed, will there be one of all. But it is requisite that, 
at any rate, as many things as are contained in definition 
should be one, for definition is a certain single principle or 

^ In this chapter certain points pertaining to definition are discussed ; 
such as had been omitted by Aristotle in the second, book of the Pos- 
terior Analytics, where the same subject is examined into. 

* These words are supplied in Didot’s, but are not found in the 
Leipsio edition. 
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reason, and belongs to substance.^ Wherefore, of one par- 
ticular thing this must needs be a definition, for also sub- 
stance signifies one certain particular thing, as we say. 

And it is necessary, first, to examine respecting 2 respect of 

those definitions which subsist according to divi- genus and dif- 
sions. For there is nothing else involved in defi- 
nition unless the genus that is denominated first, and the 
• differences, but the other things are genera, both that which 
is first, and the differences comprehended along with this; as, 
for instance, the first genus is animal, and that next in order 
to this is two-footed animal; and, again, two-footed animal 
without wings ; and, in like manner, will it be the case if the 
definition be expressed by means of many distinctive quali- 
ties. In general, however, there is no difference whether 
it subsists by many such, or by few, or by two of them : 
yet if a thing be defined by two distinctive qualities, the 
one will be difference, and the other genus, as, for instance, 
of two-footed animal, animal is the genus, and the other, two- 
footed is the difference. If, therefore, genus, simply con- 
sidered, is not anything different from the species, as it were, 
of that genus, or if, indeed, it is, yet it is as matter, — for 
voice is genus and matter, but the differences produce the 
forms and elements out of this, — it is evident, in such a case, 
that a definition is a sentence or discursus composed from dif- 
ferences. But, therefore, is it necessary, likewise, 
that the difference of the difference should, at of 
least, be divided ; as, for example, a difference be- ^mSence 
longing to animal, such as having the support of 
feet ; again, it is requisite to know the difference of the 
animal that possesses the differential quality of being sup- 
ported on feet, as far forth as^lt is such — I mean, such as has 
the support of feet. Wherefore, it is not proper to say that 
of an animal which has the support of feet, one sort we find 
with wings and another without them, if one is to express 
himself correctly ; but on account of the impossibility of 
making a proper division of the .distinctive qualities will one 
do this : but it is correct to say so if one kind has cloven, and 
another has feet that are not cloven ; for these are the differ- 
ences of foot, for a cloven foot is a certain qualify of foot. And 


^ Some MSS. read oiJ<rto. 
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SO always does one desire to go on making divisions of dis- 
tinctive qualities, until we come to things that do not 
involve any difference. But then will there be as many 
species of foot as there are differences, and the number of 
animals with feet supporting them will be equal to the 
differences. 

3 The unity of Now, if these things are so, it is evident 
tile definition that the ultimate difference will be the substance 
by\he number f^^e thing, ^ and the definition of it, if it is not 
ferSce^^^ nccessary to say oftentimes the same things in 
the case of definitions, for it would be super- 
fluous. But this, at least, happens sometimes ; for when pne 
calls an animal that has feet supporting it a biped, he has 
said no more than this, viz. that an animal having the 
support of feet has two feet. And if he make a division 
of this by an appropriate difference, he will say the same 
thing frequently, and in an equal number of times with 
the differences. If, indeed, therefore, a difference of a differ- 
ence may be produced, one which is the ultimate difference 
will constitute form and substance ; if, however, the division 
be made ^ according to accident, as if one should make a 
division, in the case of the classes of that which has the 
support of feet, of one into white, and another into black, 
so many differences or distinctive qualities will there be as 
there may be divisions of them. Wherefore, it is evident that 
definition is a sentence that is composed from the things 
that are differences, and from the last of these that is drawn 
up in accordance with a correct classification, at least. And 
this would be plain, if one should transpose the arrangement 
of the terms of definitions of this kind ; as, for example, that 
of a man, saying, — instead of the ordinary definition, — animal 
biped having the support of feet ; for superfluous would be 
the distinctive quality of having the support of feet, on the 
supposition of the thing defined being denominated a biped. 
An arrangement of terms, however, does not exist in sub- 
stance; for how is it necessary to understand the one as 
subsequent, but the other as prior 1 Respecting, then, 
definitions that subsist according to divisions ^ of the dis- 

^ The unity of definition Aristotle rests on the determination of 
c It by the ultimate difference. 

2 Asclepiua mentions that this chapter was mainly directed against 
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tinctive qualities of the things defined what sort they are, let 
thus much, in the first instance, be afiSirmed. 


CHAPTER XIII.i 

But since our present investigation is concern- i. Connexion 
•ing substance, let us once more take a review of with^the foTe-^ 
the matter. Now, substance is said to subsist going, 
as the subject and the essence or very nature of a thing, and 
that which is composed from these is termed substance, and 
that which is universal. Respecting, indeed, then, two of 
them have we declared our opinions already ; for also we 
have done so in the case of the essence or very nature of a 
thing, and the subject, observing that in two ways it is a 
subject, either as being this certain particular thing, as an 
animal is the subject of its passive states, or it is as matter 
in a condition of actuality. But to some speculators doth 
the universal in an eminent degree appear to be a cause, and 
■ the universal appears to be a first principle also. Where- 
fore, likewise, as regards this point must we institute an 
inquiry. 

For it seems to be a thing impossible that 2 . Are nniver- 
substance should be anything whatsoever of sals substances? 
those things that are denominated universal, for primary 
substance, to be sure, in everything is that which does not 
belong to another thing ; that which is universal, however, is 
common, for that is said to be universal which by nature 
is fitted to be inherent in many things: of what, then, will 
this be a substance ? for either it will be a substance of all 
things or of nothing ; but of all things it is not even possible 
that it should be a substance : and if it be the substance of 
one thing, other things also will be this; for those things of 

the Platonists by Aristotle, who considered that they had treated the 
subject here discussed superficially and unmethodicaily. 

* Aristotle comes to be engaged in the speculations pursued in this 
chapter, from the fact that metaphysics being concerned about the rd 
o»/, and the rd Kvpicas hv being, as he has shown, equivalent with otcria, 
and ovaia being subdivided into subject, form, the composite of both, 
and the universal ; and throe of these being already discussed, he now 
comes to consider some points connected with the fourth, the -4 
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which the substance is one, and the eteJionce ok very nature 
one, will themselves likewise be one. Further, is that deno- 
minated substance which is not predicated of a subject ; the 
universal, however, is invariably predicated of a certain sub- 
ject/ But then shall we say that it is not possible, certainly, 
that it should subsist in such a way as the essence or very 
nature of a thing, but that it be inherent in this: for ex- 
ample, animal in man and horse. Therefore, is it evident , 
that there will be a certain definition of it. But there is no 
difference either if there is not a definition of all those things 
that are contained in the substance ; for this, nevertheless, 
will be a substance of something, as man is the substance of 
man, wherein man is inherent. Wherefore, the same conse- 
quence will again ensue, for substance will be substance of 
man as, for instance, animal is substance in that species in 
which it is inherent as a peculiar property. 
s Quaiit not further, the thing would be both im- 

a‘8ubstan«”° possible and absurd, that this particular thing 
posVsiuch?^’ substance, if they are composed from certain 

things, should not consist of substances, or of 
anything of the sort, but from quality. Foi^ that which is 
not substance and quality will be prior both to substance 
and this particular thing ; an assertion that is impossible : 
for neither in definition, nor in time, nor in generation, is it 
possible, likewise, that the passive properties of a thing 
should be prior to the substance of it, for they will involve 
a subsistence separable from it. Moreover, in Socrates, who 
is a substance, will substance be inherent ; wherefore, will 
Socrates be a substance in two substances. And in general 
the result following ensues — if man is substance, and as many 
things as are thus expressed — that none of those things con- 
tained in definition is substance of anything, and that it has 
not a subsistence separable from them, nor does it subsist in 
another : now, I mean, for example, that there is not any 
animal besides those certain particular ones, or anything 
else of those things that are contained in the definitions. 
Now, from these considerations, also, it is evident to persons 
examining into the subject, that nothing of those things that 
have an univei'sal subsistence is substance, and that nothing 

' * The punctuation adopted in the Leipsic edition is most confused 
1 have followed Didot a text in preference. 
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of those thiAgs that are predicated in common signifies tkia 
certain particular thing, but a thing of such a quality. 

And if this be not admitted, many other con- 4 . Further ar- 
sequences also will ensue, ^ and, amongst the fgain^t'^univer- 
rest, the consequence that there will be a third sals being sub- 
man. Further, also, it is evident that the case 
stands thus, from the following remark, for it is impossible 
that substance should be compounded from substances which 
are inherent in such a manner as to subsist in actuality ; for 
two things thus would subsist in actuality, yet they never 
would be one thing in actuality. But if they may be two 
things in potentiality, they will be one ; as the two-fold is 
compounded of two halves, at least, in potentiality, for actu- 
ality in the case of others separates them. Wherefore, if the 
substance be one thing, it will not be compounded from 
substances that are inherent, and subsisting according to that 
mode which Democritus mentions correctly ; for it is impos- 
sible, he says, that from two atoms should be generated one, 
or two from 'one, for he makes magnitudes that are indivi- 
sible to be substances. Therefore, is it plain that also in the 
case of number this will take place in a similar manner, if 
number be a composition of monads, as is said by some 
speculators, for either the duad is not one, or it is not the 
monad that is involved in this actuality. 

But the result which ensues contains a matter 5 ^ 
of doubt; for if neither from the universals is it suggested by 
possible that any substance be compounded, on reasoning, 
account of an animal’s signifying a thing of ^uch a sort, but 
not this certain particular thing, neither is it possible that 
there subsists any substance from substances, in actuality — I 
mean, that no composite nature can thus subsist ; now, on such 
a supposition, every substance would be a thing that is un- 
compounded. Wherefore, neither would there be a definition 
of any substance. But, assuredly, it seems, at least, to all 
speculators, and has been laid down originally, that definition 
is conversant about substance, either solely or prncipally : 
but now the conclusion drawn is this, that neither is there 
definition of this, that is, of substance, nor will there be a 
definition of any one thing in such a case ; or, shall we say 

' Syrianus sides with the PI atonists against Aristotle, and endea-voun * 
to show the inconsistency of the Stagyrite’s reasoning hereupon. 
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that ill a certain manner there will be, and 'in a certain 
manner there will not be, a definition of' substance % What, 
however, that is which is affirmed will be more manifest 
from the sequel.^ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

1 This dogma Now, from these very circumstances is evident 
touching uni- the result wliich ensues, to those both who say 
poses^^he^fai- ideas are as well substances as separable 

lacy of the substances,^ and who at the same time constitute 
Ideal theory. out of the geiius and the differences. For if 

forms and animal exist in man and in horse, there is, undoubt- 
edly, one and the same, or a different animal in number, for 
by definition it is evident that there is one and the same; for 
the same definition does he assign who says that they are 
inherent in each. If, therefore, there is some man — an actual 
thing subsisting essentially — that is this certain particular 
individual thing, and one which has a separate subsistence, it 
is necessary, also, that those things from which they are 
composed, as, for example, animal and biped, should signify 
this certain particular individual thing, and should involve 
a separable subsistence, and be substances. Wherefore, also, 
2. Illustrated with animal. If, therefore, 

in the case of animal will be the same and one thing in horse 
’ and man, as yourself in yourself, how will it be 

one in things that subsist separately ? and why will not this 
animal subsist, likewise, apart from itself? If, in the next 
place, it will participate in the properties of two-footed and 
many-footed, something which is impossible ensues ; for con- 
traries, at the same time, will be inherent in this, which is 
one thing, and this certain particular thing. And if this is 
not the case, what is the mode of subsistence when one 
affirms that an animal is two-footed, or adapted for walking 1 
Perchance, however, they are composites, and are in contact 
with one another, or have been mingled together. But all 
such suppositious as to the mode of subsistence in this case 
are absurd. Shall we say, however, that in each thing there 

\ Vide the chapter following. 

* Some MSS. have the word a/ta here after oCaias. 
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subsists something that is different ? Therefore, to speak the 
word, those things will be infinite of which the substance is 
animal ; for not according to accident is man from animal : 
moreover, many things will animal itself be, for animal which 
is contained in each individual is substance, for it is not pre- 
dicated of anything else. And if this be not admitted, from 
that will man subsist, and that will be a genus of man. And, 
- further, all things from which man consists will be ideas ; 
therefore, idea will not be an idea of one thing, but a sub- 
stance of another, for this is impossible ; for, in such a case, 
each of those things that are contained in animals will be an 
animal itself. Further, will it subsist from this certain par- 
ticular thing 1 and how will it subsist from this actual animal 1 
or how is it possible that animal should subsist — which is 
substance — as this very thing beside animal itself? 

Further, also, in the case of sensibles, both 3. Tiiese proofs 
these consequences ensue, and consequences still confirmed, 
more absurd than these ; if, therefore, it is impossible that 
this can be the case, it is evident that there is not an idea of 
them after such a mode as some would affirm. 


CHAPTER XV.i 

But since both entirety and the formal cause i. Forms are 
are a different substance, — now, I say that the i^e^nerabie. 
former is substance in this way as the formal cause that is 
comprehended along with matter, and that the latter is the 
formal cause in general, — in regard of as many things, 
then, as are so denominated, of these, truly, is there corrup- 
tion, for of these also is there generation j with form, how- 
ever, there is not a disruption of parts in such a way as for 
dissolution to ensue, for neither exists there generation in 
this case; for the being of a house is not generated, but the 
being of this particular house ; but forms subsist without 
any connexion with generation and corruption, and do not 

1 What Aristotle labours to show in this chapter is this, that the 
vTSos not subsisting apart from the vXrj, whose form it determines, but 
merely in conjunction with it, cannot be said to be generated. The 
proper mode of speaking is to say that the whole substance consisting 1 
of matter and form is generated. 
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subsist in a state of dependence upon either ; fot* it has been 
demonstrated that no one generates cr produces these. And 

2. Singulars, accouiit, also, of sensible substances — I 

^herefore, inde- mean, such as are singulars — there is neither 

definition nor demonstration, because they involve 
matter the nature of which is such as to admit of the possi- 
bility both of being and not being ; wherefore, all the singulars 
of such are things subject to decay or corruption. If, there- 
fore, also, demonstration be of those things that are neces- 
sary, as well as that which is a scientific definition, and if it 
does not admit of being the case, as neither with scientific 
knowledge that at one time it should be scientific know- 
ledge, and at another time should be ignorance, (but a thing 
of this kind is opinion,) so neither is it to be admitted that 
demonstration nor definition should subsist after this mode ; 
but such is an opinion, in regard of that which admits of 
being disposed otherwise. It is evident, therefore, that there 
would not be either definition or demonstration of those 
things that may subsist differently ; for, also, things that are 
subject to corruption or decay are obscure to those even 
that are in possession of scientific knowledge, when they 
pass away from under the notice of sense ; and though the 
same reasons or principles bo preserved in the soul, still will 
there not further exist tlioreof either definition or demonstra- 
tion. Wherefore, as regards things relating to definition, 
when one defines any of the singulars it is right that he should 
not be ignorant that always is it possible to overturn this 
definition, for a thing of this sort does not admit of definition. 

3. Ideas are in- Neither, therefore, is it possible for any idea 

definable. defined ; for the idea ranks amongst singu- 

lars, as they say, and has, likewise, a separable subsistence. 
And it is necessary, also, that definition consist from names ; 
but the person who is framing the definition will not create 
a name or nominative term, for it will be a thing unknown. 
The things, however, that are posited or acknowledged are 
common to all. It is necessary, then, that these also subsist 
in other things ; for instance, even just as if one should define 
yourself, he would say that you are an animal which is 
attenuated or white, or something else that will be inherent 

Reply to an also in another. If any one, however, would say 
®^®ct[ou there is no hindrance to all things being 
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separately infierent in many, but that all collectively belong 
to this alone, we must, in the first place, say that also they 
would belong to both ; namely, animal biped to animal and 
biped. And this must needs ensue, likewise, in the case of 
things that are everlasting ; since, at any rate, they are prior 
existences, and are parts of that which is a composite. But, 
assuredly, also, are they separable, if the thing — man — be 
• separable ; for either nothing will be separable, or both will be 
so. ^ If, indeed, then, nothing may possess the capacity of 
a separate subsistence, there will not exist genus besides 
species ; but if both are separable, there will exist the dif- 
ference likewise. In the next place, because they are prior 
existences in respect of being, these, also, on the contrary, 
will not be exposed to decay. And then, if ideas spring from 
ideas, (for more uncompounded are those tilings from which 
other composites arise,) it will be necessary that those things 
from which the idea consists should be predicated, further, 
of many ; for instance, take the case of animal and biped. But 
if this be not admitted, how shall a knowledge of these be 
attained? for there will be a certain .idea which it will be 
impossible to predicate in the case of more things than one. 
This does not, however, seem to be the case ; but every idea 
appears to be participable. 

As, therefore, it has been declared, it is over- ^ 
looked by these persons that it is impossible to finable proved 
frame any definitions or distinctions in the case oYeterna’is.^'^^^ 
of things that are eternal, and eminently in the 
case of as many things as are single ; for instance, the sun^ 
and moon : for not only do persons err in the addition of 
things of this sort, in the event of which being taken away 
still the sun will continue as that bo(^ which revolves round 
the earth, or which is hid by night. *For if the sun were to 
stand still in his orbit, or were to become apparent by night, 
in such a case no longer will he be the sun ; but the thing 
would be absurd if he were not, for the sun signifies a 
certain substance. Further, such persons take for granted 
whatsoever points admit of being affirmed of another thing, 
’ust as if something else should become a thing of this sort, 

' There is no article in tho original before sun, but there is before 
moon; the words are, ^\ios koI ?} cr^xiivri. I have in my translation! 
therefore, ventured to tran**^^®*® this article. 
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it is eviden that it will be the sun. The definition, then, is 
oommon; but the sun was classed amongst singulars in such 
a way as Cleon or Socrates, whereas, why does no one of these 
bring forward a definition of ideal for it would become mani- 
fest, to those who would attempt to prove the existence of 
such, that what is now stated is true. 


CHAPTER XVI.i 

1 Capacities of is evident, also, that, likewise, the majority 

substance mis- of those things wliich seem substances are capa- 
stancerthe^- cities and parts of animals, for none of these 
selves. involves a separate subsistence; but when they 

may be separated, then, also, are they all of them as matter — 
I mean, such as both earth, and fire, and air ; for none of these 
is one thing, but each, as it were, a heap of immatured 
things before they be digested, and gome one thing produced 
from their being blended together. But particularly would 
one suppose the parts of animated beings, and those of the 
soul, to be both of them contiguous to an existence in this 
manner, as well in actuality as also in capacity, in respect of 
having the first principles of motion from something in their 
joints or flexures. Wherefore, some animals continue to 
retain life after being divided : but, nevertheless, will all of 
them subsist in capacity when they may be one thing, and 
that which is continuous by nature, but not by force, or by 
connascence, that is, growth in conjunction with something 
else; for a thing of this kind is mutilation. 

c of Since, however, imity is denominated ^ as also 
fu^osingthe entity is, and since the substance of unity is 
TO and Ti ginorle and^those things of which there is one 

to be the sub- i • 

stances of substauce in number are one in number, it is 
things, evident that neither unity nor entity can possibly 

be the substance of things, as neither can the being of an 

’ Wo aro now warned against the needless multiplication of sub- 
stances. Wo should, however, to avoid error, bear in mind that the 
substance is matter developing itself to our observaticHi under a certain 
form, but that the cpialities reside in this compound Kar^ ^vyufitp, t.e. 
f potentially. These qualities are not, therefore, substances. 

* Vide book II, chap. iv. 
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element or 'first principle be the substance of things. But 
we are actually engaged in the inquiry, what, therefore, the 
first principle is, in order to conduct our investigation to 
that which is more known. The substance, then, indeed, of 
these is rather entity and unity, than both the first principle, 
and the element, and the cause ; but by no means are these 
substances either, if there be not anything else which is in 
, common with substance ; for in nothing is the substance 
inherent but in itself, and in that which is in possession of 
its’elf, of which it is the substance. Furtlier, unity would 
not subsist in many places at the same time ; that which is 
common, however, does subsist in many places at tlio same 
time: wherefore, it is evident that nothing of those things that 
are universals can possess a subsistence separate from singulars. 

But they who affirm the existence of forms,^ 3, The Platonic 
speak partly correct in assigning them a separable fa?^’ 

subsistence, if they be substances, but speak true’, ami how 
partly incorrect, because they assert unity to be 
a form in the case of many things. And the cause of this 
position with these Platonists is the following : that they 
have no rational account to render as to what are substances 
of this kind — I mean, such as are incorruptible, and have a 
subsistence independent of singulars and sensibles ; therefore 
do they constitute them as the same in the species with 
things that are corruptible (for we know these), namely, ideal 
" man and ideal horse, adding to sensibles the thing signified 
by the term ideal ; ^ although, indeed, if we had not beheld 
the stars, yet this would be no hindrance, I presume, to the 
existence of eternal substances* in addition to those which we 
had already attained a knowledge of. Wherefore, also, 

though even now we may not have it in our power to see 
what eternal substances are, yet, perhaps, it will be necessary 
that there be some eternal substances in existence, at any 
rate.® That, indeed, therefore, neither any of those reputed 
universals is substance, nor that there is any substance com- 
posed of substances, is evident. 

' Vide book I. chap, vii., and also book XII. chap. iv. 

* That is, r6 aM. 

^ This is another of those passages that Christian writer® would 
adduce to show Aristotle’s coldness, at least, in his method of handling 
anythinic involving a religious interest. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

But what arid what sort of a thing we ought 
to define substance let us again declare, just as 
if having made another commencement; for, 
perhaps, from these statements will be evident the circum- 
stances also concerning that substance which is separated 
from sensible substances. Since, therefore, substance is a 
certain first principle and c^use, from this starting point 
must we pass onwards in our investigation. 

But the inquiry why a thing subsists is invari- 
gi-oundTd on'^^ ably carried on in this way ; namely, why one 
the assumption thing is inherent. in a certain other: for the inves- 
is a cause as to tigation Why a musical man is a musical man, 
subsist^^”^ indeed, is to engage in the inquiiy that has been 
mentioned, namely, why, or on what account a 
man. is musical h or it is to engage in the inquiry of something 
else. Therefore, in sooth, the investigation why this thing 
is the thing which it is, is no investigation at all ; for it is 
necessary that the wherefore, ‘ and the existence of a thing, 
should inhere as manifest entities. Now, I say, for instance, 
the moon undergoes an eclipse : and of the inquiry why a thing 
is that thing which it is, there is one principle and one cause 
in the case of all things, as on what account a man is a m' n, 
or a musician a musician, except some one say that e.*ch 
thing is indivisible in regard to itself ; but this would be to 
constitute unity ; but this is both common in the case of 
all things, and is a thing that is concise. One, however, 
might inquire why man is that kind of an animal that he is. 
This, then, is evident, that such a one does not investigate 
why he who is a man is a man. Accordingly, he engages 
in the inquiry why a certain thing subsists, as what is 
common in\he case of something; but that it does so subsist 
ought to be evident ; for, if it be not thus, he inquires after 
nothing : as, to take an instance, why does it thunder I 
why, because sound is produced in the clouds : for so one 
thing as the cause of another is that which is under investi- 
gation. And on what account do these things, as bricks and 

* t 6 tr . : other MSS. read rh tv rt, which diminishes the f.)rce and 
meaning of the passage. 


1. Summary 
view of what 
•ubstance is. 
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stones, constitute a house ; it is evident, then, that he inves- 
tigates the ca A3e ; but this is ^e essence or very nature of 
a thing, (that is, if one is to express himself logically,) which, 
in the case of some things, is that for the sake of which a 
thing subsists, that is, the final cause ; as, perhaps, in the 
case of a house or a bed : but in the case of other things it 
is something that has imparted motion in the first instance ; 
for this also is a cause. But a cause of this kind is such a 
cause as is sought for in the case of a thing that is being 
produced and destroyed ; but the other cause also is sought 
for in the case of a thing already in existence. The subject 
of investigation, however, is in an eminent degree latent — 
I mean, sueh a one as is involved in the things that are mu- 
tually not predicated of one another; as, for instance, in the 
inquiry what man is, on account of its being asserted that he 
is simply so and so ; but not from any definition being 
framed to the effect that he is this or that. It is requisite, 
however, if they conduct the inquiry correctly, to investigate 
such ; but if not, it will be the case that nothing will be 
under investigation, and something under investigation in 
common. But since it is requisite to have in possession the 
being of a thing, and that it should subsist, it is evident that 
the inquiry is about matter, why it subsists ; as, for instance, 
these particulars constitute a house — whyl because these 
subsist as that which is the being of a house. 

Thus, too, is it in the inquiry why man is 3. And on the 
this particular thing, or why this body is in w^m^dSide, 
possession of this particular quality, the like f why man ig 
inquiry is made. Wherefore, the cause of the thing, 
matter is under investigation : but this is the form by which 
anything subsists, and this is substance. It is evident, there- 
fore, that, in the case of simple substances, there is not any 
investigation in existence, nor any disciplinary teaching ; but 
there is a different mode of investigation of things of this 
sort. Since, however, that which is compounded of some- 
thing, and compounded in such a way as that the whole is one 
thing, but not as a heap, but as a syllable, yet a syllable 
is not the elements of speech, nor the same thing with the 
letters B and A ; nor is flesh the same with fire and earth : for 
when a dissolution of these takes place, flesh and syllable no 
longer exist, as in the instance of the flesh and the syllable j 

p 
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but the elements subsist, that is, the fire and earth continue to 
subsist. The syllable in this case is something besides not 
only the elements of speech, namely, the vowel and the mute, 
but also something else; and the flesh not only is fire and 
earth, or the warm and the cold, but also something else. If, 
therefore, it is requisite that also flesh be either an element, 
or that which is compounded from elements — if. it is an 
element — again will there be the same reasoning, for from 
this, — even from fire and earth, — will consist the flesh ; and, 
further, from something else something different,^ so that the 
progression will go on to infinity : but if it be compounded 
from an element, it is evident that it will not consist of one, 
but many, or it will be that very thing itself. Wherefore, again, 
in the case of this, as in the case of the flesh or syllable, we 
shall put forward the same reasoning. Now, it would seem that 
there is something of this sort, and that it is not an element ; 
and the cause, at least, of this thing being flesh, but that a 
syllable. In like manner, also, is it concerning other things. 
But the substauce of each thing constitutes this, in truth ; for 
this is' the first cause of being or substance. Since, however, 
some things are not substances of things, — but this is the case 
with as many substances as according to nature are consti- 
tuted as well as by nature,— -to some, also, would this nature 
appear to bo substance, or it is not an element, but a first 
principle. Now, an element^ is that whereunto as inherent 
in a thing, as matter, a compound is divided, as, for instance, 
of the syllable A B, A and B are the elements. 

I “Something different.’’ 1 have supplied these words myself to 
somplete the sense. 

^ Yvk book IV. chap, iii 
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CHAPTER L 

From the statements that have been now made j epitome 
it is necessary to draw onr inference, and, collect- aa to what are 
ing together a summary of the foregoing, to 
impose upon our remarks some termination or conclusion. 
It has, therefore, been stated that the causes, and the first 
principles, and the elements of substances, are the subjects 
under investigation in the present Treatise. Now, as to 
substances, some are acknowledged to have a subsistence 
by all philosophers ; respecting others, however, certain spe- 
culators have put forth from time to time certain peculiar 
opinions of their own. Physical or natural substances are 
acknowledged to have a subsistence ; for example, fire, 
earth, water, air, and the rest of simple bodies : in the next 
place, plants, and the parts of these ; animals, also; and their 
parts ; and lastly, the heaven and the parts of the heaven ; 
but those certain philosophers, who hold peculiar sentiments 
respecting substances, affirm that both forms and mathema- 
tical entities or species are substances. But, unquestionably, 
from the foregoing reasonings the consequence ensues of there 
feeing other substances — I mean, the essence or very nature 
of a thing, and the subject. Further, in other respects we 
may assume that the genus is substance in preference to the 
species, and the universal to the singulars. With the uni- 
versal, however, and th3 genus, the ideas, also, are connected, 
for they seem to be substances according with the same 
process of reasoning. 

Since, however, the essence or very nature of 2. why Aristo- 
a thing appears to be substance, and the reason VheTiw^fsfons 
or principle of this is definition, on this account found in book 
we have settled various points respecting defini- 

' In book VII., which is according to others book VIII., we have a 
sort of application of the logical principles in regard of substance, 
arrived at in book VI., to the case of substance regarded as what is 
cognisant by the senses 

p 2 
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tion, and respecting that which is essential. « But since 
definition is a sentence, and since a sentence has parts, we 
found it requisite also to examine concerning a part, what 
sort are the parts of substance, and what sort they are not, 
and whether these ought to be the same with the parts of 
the definition likewise? Further, then, neither is the uni- 
versal^ nor the genus substance. But concerning ideas and 
mathematical entities we will subsequently ^ institute an 
inquiry ; for, beside^ the substances of things cognisant by the 
• . senses, certain speculators assert these to have a 
in book VII. subsistence. At present, however, let us treat 
of those substances that are acknowledged to 
have a subsistence; but these are sensible substances, or the 
substances of those things that fall beneath the notice of the 
senses. 

4. Substances Now, all sensible substances involve matter.^ 
cogmsant by But substance may be considered as those 
matter as their things that may be classed amongst subjects 
subject. jjj sense as matter, but in another as the 
definition; now, I mean by matter that which is not this 
certain particular thing in energy, but in capacity is this 
certain particular thing; and in a different sense definition 
and form are subjects. That which is this certain particular 
thing is separable from the formal principle of it, and third 
is that which is composed of these, of which alone there arc 
generation and corruption, and which is a thing that simply 
has a separable subsistence; for of those substances which 
Subsist according to a formal principle some are capable of a 
separate subsistence, but some are not so. But that matter 
is a substance is evident, for in all opposite changes is 
there something which is the subject of the changes; as, 
for instance, in place, that which is now here, but again is 
elsewhere ; and according to increase, that which is at the 
present moment of such a siae, and the next less or larger ; 
and according to alteration, a person who is now healthy, and 

' Vide book VI. chap. xiiL * In book XII. 

* Some MSS. read vepl instead of vapd, 

* In objects that are cognised by our senses, what we perceive is 
matter moulded into such and such a form; and this presupposes 
a substance in which the thing resides, which it would be a contradio* 
tion in terms to say could fall beneath the comprehension of sense. 
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at another Ifime indisposed : and in like manner, also, accord- 
ing to substance, a thing which now subsists in a state of 
generation is again, however, in a state of corruption, and 
that which is at the present time a subject, as this certain 
particular thing, yet is at some future period a subject as 
according to privation. And, doubtless, the rest of the 
changes follow upon this ; yet this does not follow one or two 
of the other changes : for there is no necessity, should even 
anything involve local or topical matter, that this also involve 
m*atter, both such as is generable and corruptible. What, 
then, is the difference between simple production, and that 
which is not simple production, has been declared in our 
Treatise on Physical Phenomena. 


CHAPTER II. 

But sin<5e the subsistence of substance as a sub- 1. What sen 
ject and as matter is admitted by philosophers, and 
this is that which subsists in capacity, it remains energy ; the 
that we should state what that substance is amongst mocritus on ^ 
sehsibles which subsists as energy. Democritus, point, 
therefore, assuredly seems to be a person who considered that, 
in regard of this, there are three differences ; for he was of 
opinion that the subject-body and the matter were one and 
the same thing, but that the difference lay either in the 
rysmos,^ which is figure, or in the trope, which is position, 
or in the diathege, which is order. 

But there appear many existing differences; 2 . substance, in 
as, for example, some things are termed sub- 
stance from the composition of matter; as, to jectofmany 
give an instance, whatsoever things are formed by 
mixture, such as mead, which is a mixture of honey and 
water; and others are termed so from a wooden fastening, 
as a chest and others from a string, such as a bundle ; 
and others from glue, as a book ; and others from many of 
these ; and others, again, are said to subsist from position, as 
a threshold and the lintel of a door : for these differ from 

^ This has been already noticed by Aristotle, in book I. chap. iv. 

* y6fi<lx»> I have translated wooden fastening,” on the authority of 
Liddell and Scott. Taylor renders it by the word " nail.” 
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deed, then, is not any of these, or a thing that is connected 
together ; nevertheless, it subsists analogically in each thing. 
And as in substances whatsoever is predicated of matter is 
actual energy, this also in an eminent degree is the case 
with the other definitions; as, for example, if it be neces- 
sary to define a threshold, we will say that it is a piece of 
wood or stone situated in this way, and if a house, that it is 
bricks and timbers disposed in such or such a way ; or, shall 
we further say that likewise the final cause exists in the case 
of some things'? And if we are called on to define a lump of 
ice, we would reply, that it is water congealed or condensed 
in this form; and if symphony is to be defined, that it is 
a particular sort of mixture of the sharp and the flat ; and we 
must proceed in the same manner with other things also. 

It is evident, therefore, from these statements, 4. Different 
that there is of different matter a different 
energy,^ and a different definition; for of some different 
things composition is the energy and form, 
and of other things mixture, and of others something 
else of those particulars enumerated above. Wherefore, of 
persons engaged in defining things, those, on the one hand, 
who say what a house is, that it is stones, bricks, timbers, 
speak of the house in respect of potentiality or capacity, for 
these are matter ; but those who say, in addition, that it is 
a receptacle preservative of goods and bodies, or that it is 
some other such thing, speak of the house in regard of its 
energy ; and those who put both of these together, speak of 
the third substance — I mean, the substance composed of 
these, that is, of potentiality and energy.^ For the defini- 
tion that subsists by means of differences seems to be that 
of form and energy, but that which consists from things 

* To show what Aristotle means by energy or activity, we 

must bear in mind what has been already laid down touching the 
relation of matter and form ; it is a sort of mediating principle between 
both, ior where capacity exists there must be likewise some operating 
power to move such capacities into action. Now, this is precisely what 
takes place in the case before us. Matter, which is the capacity, is 
moulded into its several shapes by form, which is the energy. The 
thing may be well illustrated by the relation subsisting between voli- 
tion and muscular action. 

* As to the relation between capacity and energy, we must refer tc ^ 
book VIII., where the subject is discussed at large. 
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tYiat aro m\i^TeTit a^^eats Vo \io \)ciO ^o^t^Naoii oV voaVVoT 
rather. In like manner, also, does this consequence result 
unto the definitions which Archytas^ admitted, for they are 
compounded of both together ; as, for example, what is a 
lull I stillness in a mass of air ; the air in this case is matter, 
but the stillness is energy and substance : what is a calm % 
smoothness of sea; the subject in this case, as matter, is 
the sea, but the energy and form are smoothness. Now, it is 
evident, from what has been stated, what sensible substance 
is, and how it subsists ; for the one thing is as matter, but 
the other as form when it is^ energy : but the third is that 
which is composed of these. 


CHAPTER III.3 

1 . Does the It ig requisite, however, that we should not be 
the composite Ignorant that sometimes it escapes our notice 
the and whether the name signifies the composite sub- 
form? stance, or energy, or form; as, for example, a 

house, whether it is a sign of that which is common to all 
houses, — viz. that it is a shelter composed of bricks, and rafters, 
and stones, disposed in this way, — or whether it is a sign of 
energy and form, because it is a shelter ? in the instance of a 
line, also, whether the name signifies that it is a duad in length, 
or, because of its being the duad, is a sign of energy and form ? ^ 
And, in the case of animal, whether it is soul contained in 
body, or soul simply, for soul is the substance and energy 
belonging to a certain body? And animal, also, would be 

' Archytas was a native of Tarentum, living about the same time with 
Plato. He was one of the most celebrated of the Pythagoric school, 
and the first philosopher amongst them whose literary labo^urs were 
committed to writing. Archytas was famous for his mechanic^ know- 
ledge and inventions, and his name is immortalized in the poetry of 
Horace, 28th Ode, book I. Vide Tenneman’a History of Philosophy, 
p. 66; Bohn’s edition. 

* Stray : some copies read Koi. 

* The inquixy started in this chapter relates to whether we to 
regard the name of a thing as being imposed upon it in referenH to 
its being a compound, and from the operation of active power on 
capacity, or in reference merely to the active power itself, the «T5oj koI 
iv^pytia ? 

* I have filled up the ellipsis here to complete the sense. 
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Wt m xe\at\oii to oho t\im^. 

These, however, differ in relation to something ^ This inquiry, 
else; but they in no wise contribute to the as well as 
advancement of the present investigation about gam^sort^irre- 
substance,— I mean that substance which is cogni- jevant to onto- 
sant by sense ; for the essence or very nature of a 
thing is inherent in the form and energy. For soul, I admit, 
and the being of a soul, are the same thing ; but the being of 
a man, and the being man, are not the same thing; unless, 
likewise, the soul will be styled a man : and so the being of 
man will be the same, no doubt, in one respect, but not the 
same in another, with man. But the syllable does not appear 
to persons engaged in such investigations as consisting of the 
elements of speech and of composition, nor does a house 
seem to constitute both bricks and composition : and this 
supposition is made correctly, for the composition and the 
mixture of anything consist not from those things to which 
composition or mixture belongs. In like manner, also, it is 
not the case with anything else; as, for example, a threshold 
subsists from position, not position from a threshold, but the 
latter rather from the former ; nor is a man animal and biped, 
but must needs be something which subsists besides these, if 
these are matter, and which is neither an element, nor from 
an element, but the substance; and the thing which they 
take away they denominate matter ; if, then, this is a cause 
of existence, and if this is substance, they would term^ this 
actual substance. Now, it is necessary that this be either a 
thing eternal, or subject to decay without being feduced to 
decay, and be generated without going through a process of 
generation. But it has been demonstrated, and made appa- 
rent elsewhere, that no one produces form, nor generates it, 
but that this particular thing is produced, and that what is 
composed of these is generated. But whether there are sub- 
stances of things corruptible capable of having a separate 
subsistence is in no wise evident as yet, save that thus much 
.is p^in? that it is not admissible with some things at any 
ra’iSj^Buch as cannot possibly subsist even beside certain par- 
ticid^, say a house or a utensil. Therefore, perhaps, indeed, 

* I have followed Didot's text in omittinff the particle oil, which the 
Leipsic edition retaine 
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neither such are substances — I mean sensibles — mov are these 
very things substances in any respect, nor anything else that 
does not consist naturally; for one may consider Nature as 
alone the substance in things that are liable to decay. 

3 . Refutation Wherefore, the doubt which the followers of 
of Antisthenes, Antisthencs,^ and persons similarly uneducated, 
finabiiitVof the indulged ill, namely, that the nature of a thing 
quiddity*' caiiiiot bo defined, involves some opportunity of 
a solution at present ; for what they say is, that 
definition is a long sentence : but, certainly, as to the quality 
of a thing, what it is, though we cannot ‘frame any definition, 
yet we can even give instruction of some kind or other on 
such point ; as, take the case of silver, you may not be able 
to tell what it is, to be sure, yet you may say that it can be 
assimilated in its appearance to tin. Wherefore, it belongs, 
in fact, to a substance of which it is admissible that there 
be a definition and formal principle ; as, for example, of that 
which is a composite nature, whether it be cognisant to the 
sense or the intellect. But there cannot be such of those 
things from which these consist primarily, if the definitive 
reason has any signification in regard of anything, and it 
is necessary that the one be as matter, but the other as 
form. 


4 This reason- Now, it is likewise evident, on the supposition 
ing corrects that numbers are in a manner substances,^ why 
notioiraSTo ^1* they subsist after this mode, and not 

the subsistence as Certain philosophcrs say, because they are a 
multitude or aggregation of monads. For defi- 
nition, also, is a certain number, (for both it is divisible and 
resolvable into indivisible elements; for formal principles are 
not infinite,) and number is a thing of this kind. And just 
as when any of those things whereof numbeb consists has been 
either subtracted from number or added to it, no longer is 
there the same number, but a different one, even though ever 
so little be subtracted or added, so, in like manner, neither will 

' The position of Antisthenes amounts to an exaggerated statement 
of the truth, because there are some things that are incapable of defi- 
nition as far as we are concerned ; for example, the divine or angelic 
nature. 

* Aristotle already, in the first book, has been occupied in an exami- 
nation into the Pythagorean system about number, and resumes this 
subject in book XII. cl^p. vi 
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definition, ndr the essence or very nature of a thing, be any 
longer the sanae, when there is a subtraction or addition of 
anything. And it is necessary, further, as regards number, 
that there should be something through which it is one, which 
in the present case they cannot assign — I mean something 
through which it is one — if number is one thing. ^ For either 
it is not one thing, but is, as it were, a heap, or, if it is, it must 
be stated what that is which makes it to be one out of many 
things. Definition, also, is one thing, and similarly neither in 
regard of this which is compounded out of many things can 
they make assertions in this way.^ And this result naturally 
takes place, for it is a consequence from the same reasoning; 
and the substance in this way is one thing, but not in such a 
way as some would make out who say, for instance, that it is a 
certain monad, or point, but that each is actuality, and a cer- 
tain nature. And as number involves neither the more and 
the less, so neither does that substance which subsists according 
to form ; but, if this be the case, it is that which is connected 
with matter. Respecting, indeed, then, generation and cor- 
ruption, in regard of the aforesaid substances, in what manner 
it is admissible, and how it is impossible that they should 
take place, and regarding the reduction of definition into 
number, let the foregoing distinctions be set down thus far. 


CHAPTER IV.3 

As regards material substatice, however, it is i. Each mate- 
necessary that it should not escape our notice hasit^owi^^ 
that, even though all things are from the same pecuUar matter 
primary nature, or the same things as those that 
are primary, and though the same matter be as a first prin- 

^ I have rendered the words in the text aa literally as I can. 

* I have followed Taylor’s explanation of this passage. The pnno* 
tuation in the Leipsic edition is different. 

* Aristotle has already completed his observations as regards matter 
and form, and has shown, in respect of generation and corruption, that 
they are alone admissible in the case of what is a composite from 
both matter and form ; and he now shows, seemingly in opposition to 
those who were searching up and down in the nature of things for some 
primary element, how, even on the assumption of such being in exist- 
ence, every material object has its own appropriate matter. 
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ciple, for things that are generated, nevertheless, there is a 
certain peculiar ^ matter of everything ; for instance, the first 
matter of phlegm is the sweet, or the oily, and of bile, the 
bitter, or something else of this sort; but, perhaps, these, 
also, are from the same thing. And there are produced many 
substances of the same thing when one thing is the substance 
of another, as phlegm is from the fat and the sweet, if what 
is fat or oily be from what is sweet, and it is the case that it 
is from bile on account of the resolution of the component 
qualities into bile, as into their primary matter. For in a 
twofold way does one thing proceed from another, namely, 
either because it will be in the way of progression,^ or of 
analysation into its first principle. 

2. Different Now, on the Supposition of the existence of one 

things may be matter, it is possible for different things to be 
generated from i. j <? . t ^ • i ■ . 

the same generated by reason of the cause which imparts 
wher^t^e^ motion, as both a chest and a bed are formed 
thing is diffe- from wood : of some things, however, the matter 
matted* iV^oiten’ iiecessarily different, when the things themselves 
different. are different ; as, for example, a saw can never be 
made of wood, nor does it belong to the cause imparting 
motion to accomplish this, for it can never produce a saw of 
wool or of wood. But if, then, it is possible to make the 
same thing of different matter, it is evident that art and the 
first principle, as one that originates the motion in a thing, 
are the same ; for if matter were different from that which 
imparts motion, the thing made or generated would also be 
different. When, therefore, one may investigate what the 
cause of a thing is — since causes are denominated in many 
ways ^ — it is necessary to mention all the contingent causes : 
as, for example, what is the cause of man as matter, that is, 
the material cause; is it the menstrual blood? and what is 
the cause, as that which imparts motion, or, in other words, 
the efficient cause: is it not the seed, then? and what is the 
cause as form, or the formal cause ; is it not the essence, or 
very nature of the thing? and what is the final cause of his 

* otKcta : this word might be translated ** domestic.’* 

* The Latin version renders this, ** ex eo quod progredietur.** 

* Aristotle means, of course, his fourfold enumeration of causes, 
found in the Physios, in the Posterior Analytics, and in more places 
than one in the Metaphysics. 
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existence : iait not the end thereof 1 But, perhaps, both of 
these are the same. And it is requisite, also, to mention the 
most immediate or proximate causes. What is the matter of 
man ? not fire or earth, but that which is matter peculiar or 
domestic to the nature of man. 

Certainly, then, respecting physical and gener- g reason, 
able substances, it is necessary to advance for- in^ thus ap- 
wards in our investigations in this manner, if sl^ce^thaMs 
one will advance correctly ; since, in such a case, physical and 
both these causes, and causes of such a descrip- not apply to 
tion, are in existence, and if it be requisite to tSSciTthough 
have a knowledge of causes. Concerning physi- physical is yet 
cal or natural substances, however, but such as 
are everlasting, there is another mode of reasoning; for some 
of them, perhaps, do not involve matter, or do not involve 
matter of this kind, but only that which is movable in place. 
And, therefore, as many as possess a natural subsistence, 
but are not substance,^ these do not involve matter, but the 
subject to them constitutes substance; as, for instance, what 
cause is there of an eclipse? say, what material cause is there? 
for no such can be assigned, save that the moon is that which 
is passive : and what is the cause of this phenomenon, as 
that which imparts motion and destroys light, that is, the 
efficient cause, the earth ? The final cause, however, does 
not, perhaps, exist in this case : and the formal cause is 
definition ; yet this is obscure, unless the definition be along 
with the cause : as, what is an eclipse ? it is a privation of 
light. And if this addition be made, that this privation of 
light is occasioned by the earth intervening in the midst, this 
will be a definition in conjunction with the cause. But, in 
the case of sleep, it is obscure what is the first thing that is 
passive. Shall we say that it is the animal in its entirety"? 
yes : but in what part does this passive condition arise ? and 
what organ is it that first imdergoes this passive change ? is it 
the heart,^ or something else? then, there is the inquiry, by 

* ov<rla : it is better, perhaps, to read this ov(ri(^ and translate the 
words thus : “ but have not a subsistence substantially." 

* This was the opinion of Plato, according to Alexander; at least, 
we find this assertion in the Commentaries on this book of the Meta* 
physics attributed to Alexander: but Brandis looks with suspicion on 
all such as being the work of Alexander, beginning from book V. 
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reason of what agency does this passive condition ensue ? and^ 
in the next place, what is this passive condition — I mean, the 
condition that belongs to that particular organ, and does not 
belong to the whole body ? shall we say that it is such and 
such a kind of immobility ? be it so : but this is such because 
there is something to undergo an affection in the first 


CHAPTER V.i 

And since some things are unconnected both 
with generation and corruption, and some are not 
so ; as, for example, points — if they really subsist 
— and in general, species and forms ; (for it is not 
whiteness that is generated, but the white wood :) or, if also 
everything which is generated is generated from something, 
in such a case all contraries would not be generated from one 
another; but in a different way would white man be from 
black man, and whiteness from blackness : nor of everything 
is there matter; but of as many things as there is generation 
and mutual change ; and as many things as are without altera- 
tion, or are not, of these there is not matter. It involves, 
however, a subject of doubt, how matter — I mean, that which 
belongs to each thing — stands in relation to contraries ; for 
instance, if the body be healthy in capacity, and if the oppo- 
site thing to health be disease, whether shall we say that both 
subsist in capacity 1 Whether shall we, also, say that water 
in capacity is both wine and vinegar? Or shall we say that 
the body is matter of health according to its habit, and 
according to form; but that it is the matter of disease, 
according to privation, and according to corruption, such as 
is contrary to Nature ? 

, ^ And another certain doubt is there, also, why 

subject for wiuo 18 Dot the matter of vinegar, nor vinegar in 
poll!? capacity, although vinegar is produced from this ; ^ 

and, in respect of one that is alive, we may doubt 

‘ Aristotle is led to the inquiry in this chapter from the investi- 
gations already pursued in regard of dvvaixis. 

* The difficulty comes to this — ^must we not regard water, for in- 
stance, as endued with the twofold potentiality of wine and vinegar, as 
a subject having a capacity for contraries I 


instance. 


1 . The material 
principle in 
reference to the 
generation of 
contraries. 
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whether such is in potentiality a dead body, or is not ; but the 
corruptions subsist according to accident : the actual matter, 
however, of an animal, subsists according to corruption, as 
the capacity and matter of a dead body, and the water, also, 
of vinegar; for from these are they generated, as night from 
day. And as many things, therefore, as in this way undergo 
changes into one another, ought to revert back into matter ; 
as, for instance, if from a dead body an animated one should 
be generated, it is requisite that the dead body should first 
beVesolved into matter, in order that in this way an animated 
body might afterwards be generated from it ; and, in like 
manner, vinegar must be resolved into water, then will wine 
in this way be produced. 


CftAPTER VI.i 

But bearing upon the doubt mentioned above, i. now are we 
both respecting definitions and respecting num- onL- 

bers, is the question, what is the cause of fmition in con- 
there being one ? for of all such things as have plurality of 
many parts, and of which the whole is not, as it whatisdefinedr 
were, a heap, but is something else, namely, an entirety, beside 
the parts, there is a certain cause, since also in bodies — in 
some indeed — contact is the cause of their being one, and in 
others viscosity or some other such passive quality. Now, 
definition is one disoursus or sentence, not by a bond of con- 
nexion, as the Iliad, but in respect of being of one thing. 
What, then, is it which makes man to bo one thing, and why 
is he one thing, but not many things ; as, for example, 
both animal ana biped, and in the most eminent degree also, 
if, as some say, any animal in itself, and biped in itself, have 
a subsistence 1 For why is not man those very things, and 
why will men subsist, not according to participation of one 
man,2 but the participation of two things, both animal and 
biped ? And, in general, therefore, man will not be one thing, 
, but many things, namely, animal and biped. It is, therefore, 

^ From his solution of the question as to the existence in a subject 
of a capacity for contraries, Aristotle now decides a point connected 
with the unity of external objects in relation to the percipient. 

^ ^ This is the reading in Didot's edition, and is more clear than that 
in the I<eipsic text. 
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evident that to persons treating the subject in such a way as 
they have been accustomed to frame their definitions and 
assertions, it is not possible to adduce a reason of this and 
solve the matter in doubt. 

2 The real 80 - stands OS we say, namely, 

lutionofthia that One thing, indeed, is matter, but another 
the^differl^ce'” form, — and, again, that one thing subsists in ca- 
between capa. pacitv, but another in energy, — no longer would . 
Cl y ail energy, matter under investigation seem a sub- 

ject of doubt, for this doubt is the same as if the round 
brass were the definition of a garment. For this name would 
be a sign of the definition ; wherefore, the object of investiga- 
tion is what the cause is that the circular and the brass are 
one. No longer, however, does the doubt appear to remain, 
because the one is matter, but the other form. What, “then, is 
the cause of this, namely, that what subsists in capacity should 
subsist in energy beside the producing cause — I mean, in the 
case of whatsoever things there is generation ? for there is no 
other cause of the sphere that subsists in capacity subsisting 
as a sphere in energy, but this was the essence in each thing. 
And as regards matter, there is one kind that is intelligible, 
and another that is cognisant by the senses ; and as regards 
definition, one sort, indeed, is invariably matter, and another 
is energy, as a circle is a plain figure. As many things, how- 
ever, as do not involve matter, either intelligible or sensible, 
forthwith is it possible that each of these be one certain par- 
ticular thing, as that which is a certain particular thing is 
this particular thing as well as quality and quantity ; where- 
fore, also, there does not inhere in definitions either entity or 
unity, and the essence or very nature of a thing is forthwith a 
certain unity, as also a certain entity ; wherefore, also, there is 
not any different cause for any of these being one, or of there 
being a certain entity in them, for immediately doth each 
constitute a certain entity and a certain unity; yet they are 
not inherent in entity or unity as in the genus ^ of these, nor 
have they a subsistence as though they were separable from 
singulars. 

3. An attempt- And, OD account of this aforesaid doubt, some 
a ^m\he philosophers maintain that participation, to wit. 
Phenomenon of is the cause ; and what the cause of the participa- 
* 7 cVct : other MSS. read ytviatu 
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tion U, and the participation itself is, they partidpition, 
are in doubt ; but some assign the intercourse 
of the soul as the cause, just as Lycophron,^ who says that 
science is the union of the act of scientific knowledge and of the 
soul ; but others affirm that the princi j)le of vitality consists in 
the composition or conjunction of soul with body. Indeed, the 
same reasoning holds good as regards all things ; for also the 
♦ being in sound health will be either the union, or conjunction, 
or composition of soul with health. And for the brass to be 
a triangle will be a composition of brass and of triangle, and 
for a thing to be white will be a composition of superficies and 
whiteness; and a cause of their speaking in this way is 
because they are searching for the uniting principle and dif- 
ference of capacity and actuality. But, as has been said, 
both the ultimate matter and the form are the same ; and 
the one subsists in capacity, but the other in actuality. 
Wherefore, the investigation of what is the cause of unity is 
similar to the inquiry into the cause of a thing being one ; for 
everything is one particular thing subsisting both partly 
in capacity and partly in energy, in' a certain respect, as one 
thing. Wherefore, there is no other cause, except there be 
something that can be shown to subsist as a cause imparting 
motion from potentiality into energy. Now, whatever 
things do not involve matter, all of these are simply some 
certain particular thing. 

' Lycophron. It does not appear who this Lycophron was ; the , ■ 
commentators merely say of him that he was a sophist, probably a 
contemporary of Aristotle. He certainly was not the great poet cl 
that name. 



BOOK VIIL* 


CHAPTER 1. 

1. Howraeta- CONCERNING substance, then — I mean, conoern- 

fs'aSnce^of^ which is primarily entity, and to which all 

the “ens/’is the rest of the categories of entity are referred — 
capacity, WO have declared our sentiments. For according 
vu/ity. to the definition of substance are denominated 

the other entities, viz. both quantity, and quality, and the 
rest of the things that are predicated in this way; for all 
such will involve the definition of substance, as we have as- 
serted in our earliest dissertations.^ But since entity is 
denominated partly as quiddity, or quality, or quantity, but 
partly according to capacity and actuality, and according to 
work,* let us frame certain distinctions and definitions as 
regards both capacity and actuality; and, in the first in- 
stance, as regards tliat capacity, or potentiality, which is 
spoken of as such with especial precision : not, to be sure, 
that this is of service towards the advancement of our present 
design, for potentiality and actuality extend further than 
things merely predicated according to motion. But when we 
have spoken our opinions concerning this in our definitions, 
as regards energy, we shall make matters plain concerning 
the other points likewise. 

2. Several That, indeed, therefore, potentiality is predi- 

modeaofpoten- eated in many ways, and that the possession of 
city, enume^ potentiality IS expressed m many ways, has been 
rated. settled by us elsewhere.^ But as many of these 

as are styled potentialities equivocally may be omitted; for 

* In the eighth book— ninth according to some — Aristotle considers 
the subject of capacity and energy with more minuteness. It is well 
worthy of study, not merely for the distinctions which are fotind drawn 
in it, but also for the admirable classification of capacities, or poten* 
tialitioB, which it contains. 

* Vide book VI. chap. i. 

* In the fourth book,— his book of metaphysical definitions, — where 
the term Sdva/Jiis, in its various significations, is fully explained. Vide 
chap. xii. of that book. 
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some capacities, or potentialities, are denominated capacities 
by reason of a certain similarity (as in geometry we speak 
of potentiality in this way), and things that are potential and 
impotential we call such in regard of their being, in a certain 
respect, endued with such a capacity, or not being so. As 
many potentialities, however, as are referred to the same 
form or species are all certain first principles, and are pre- 
dicated in reference to one primary potentiality,* which is a 
fir§t principle of change in another body, so far forth as it is 
another. For there is a capacity, on the one hand, of being 
passive, which, in the actual subject of passion, constitutes a 
first principle of a passive state through the intervention of 
another body, so far forth as it is another. There is, on the 
other hand, the habit of impassivity, such as tends towards a 
condition which is worse, and the habit of corruption, which 
arises from the instrumentality of another body, so far forth 
as it is another — I mean, a first principle capable of bringing 
about a change. For in all these definitions is inherent the 
definition of the primary potentiality just mentioned. And 
again, these potentialities are styled either those of action 
merely, or passion, or subsistence in an excellent manner. 
Wherefore, also, in the definitions of these are inherent, in 
a manner, the definitions of the former potentialities. 

It is, therefore, evident that there is, in a 3. inferences 
certain respect, one potentiality of action and 
passion, — for a thing that is potential is such in tion of poten- 
regard of itself having the potentiality of passive- ^*^^***®®- 
ness, and in regard of another thing having it by reason of 
this, — and, in another respect, there is a different potenti- 
ality. For one kind of potentiality resides in the patient ; for, 
on account of its having a certain first principle, and on 
account of matter,^ also, being a certain first principle, the 
subject of the passion is passive, and one thing undergoes 
a change by reason of another; for that which is fat js 
combustible also: but that which yields in this manner 

* These words are worthy of attention ; for by thus making every 
capacity in its action relative to the operation of a certain other capa- 
city, we ultimately arrive at the primary capacity ; and this, according 
to principles already established, presupposes a something beyond 

capacity, an activity, the absolute iv4f>yiia, the first cause. 

* v\riv : some copies read, HXifu. 
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is a thing that is bruised ; and in like manner, also, is it 
with other things. But another kind of potentiality resides 
in the agent, as the hot, and the capacity of house-building, 
are involved severally, the former in that which is capable of 
making a thing warm, and the latter in a person who is 
qualified to build a house. Wherefore, as far forth as a 
thing is naturally connected with itself it in no wise under- 
goes a passive state itself, by reason of its own agency, for it 
is one thing, and not anything else. 

*. What impo- impotentiality, and that which is impo- 

tentiaiity is, teutial (now, such is Contrary to potentiality), is 
a vvafita. privatiou. Wherefore, every potentiality belongs 
to the same, and subsists according to the same subject with im- 
potentiality. Privation,! however, is predicated in many ways ; 
for privation is to be found where a thing does not possess 
soDdething else, and, though fitted by nature for the possession 
of such, may yet not have it either entirely or when it is 
fitted by nature : and we say either, after this manner, that 
it is privation, for instance, altogether so, or yet even im 
some certain respect or other. And, in the case of som^ 
things, if being by nature adapted to possess a thing, the;J 
may not yet have such by reason of violence, we say tha^ 
these are subjects of privation in this respect. 


CHAPTER IL 

1. A. to poten- SiNOB, however, such first principles of potei 

partly in things that are 
are’not, con- inanimate, and partly in things that are animate 
nested with and contained in soul, and in that portion of the 
soul which possesses reason, it is evident! that 
also of potentialities some will be devoid of reason, whereas 
others will be accompanied with reason. Wherefore, ?dl the 
arts, even such as are constructive,* as well as the sofences, 
are potentialities j for they constitute first principles fwhich 
are causes of change in another subject, so far forth as 
it IB another, And all those potentialities, indeed, that are 
* The privation, <Trifni<ris, has been already defined in book IV 

siiftp. zxiii 

irai woifiriKaX ^Itrrrjfuu, 
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accompanied, or involve any connexion with reason, are pro- 
ductive of contraries ; each of those, however, that is devoid 
of reason is alone productive of one result : as, for instance, 
that which is hot is productive of the promotion of heat 
merely, and the medicinal art of disease and health. 

And a cause of this is the following, that 2 . Difference 
scientific knowledge is reason, and the same t?vl^powers^of 
reason makes manifest the result produced and these two 
it^ privation, though not after the same manner ; tJSiaiit^y ic- 
and in one way is this reason that which creates counted for. 
this knowledge for both,^ yet in another it affords greater 
knowledge of the thing in existence than of its privation. 
Wherefore, it is requisite that such sciences as these should 
involve a knowledge of contraries ; but that of the one it 
should be thus essentially, and of the other not essentially ; 
for also reason is a knowledge of the one essentially, but of 
the other, after a certain manner, according to accident, for 
by negation and ablation it makes manifest the contrary ; 
for primary privation is that which is contrary, and this is 
an ablation of the other. Since, however, contraries are not 
inherent in the same thing — now, science is a capacity in 
respect of the possession of reason, ^ and the soul also pos- 
sesses a first principle of motion — hence the healthy or 
salubrious produces health only, and that which is capable 
of promoting heat — warmth, and of promoting cold — chilli- 
ness ; but the scientific person produces both. For of both, 
no doubt, has reason a knowledge, but not in the same 
manner ; and this reason subsists in a soul which possesses 
a first principle of motion. Wherefore, soul will move both 
from the same first principle, having effected coherence 
towards the same thing ; wherefore, the things which are 
potential, or endowed with capacity according to reason, 
produce contraries to the productions of that which is poten- 
tial without reason, for one first principle is comprised in 
reason. But it is evident that also upon the ^ 
power of action and passion in an excellent not neceaswiiy 

* I have followed Taylor's paraphrastic rendering of this pass^e. 

* What Aristotle means is this, — ^that science presupposes in man 
a scientific capacity, and that this is to be found in the rational soul, 
which contains within itself the ef&cient cause of man’s pursuit after ' 
knowledge. 
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inyoivcd in the manner there follows the power merely of action 
notion of qj. passioii .* but ill this latter the former is 
invariably to be found ; for he that acts well 
must needs also be an agent, but where a person only is an 
agent it is not necessary, also, that he should act well. 


CHAPTER 111.1 

1. False notions BuT there are some who say — for instance, 
of the Megaric those of the Mcgaric school — that where there 
energy being a is energy, there only is there potentiality, or 
dS fOT po”‘ capacity, but that where there is no energy, there 
tentiaiity. 18 no potentiality ; for example, that the person 
who does not actually build has not the capacity of building, 
but that he has tlie capacity of building when he actually 
builds, and that it is in like manner, also, with other things. 
Now, the absurdities which ensue with these speculators it is 
not difficult to discover. For it is evident that neither will 
he be a builder if he does not actually build ; for the being 
of a builder consists in the possession of the capacity of 
building; and in like manner, also, it is the case with the rest 
of the arts. If, therefore, it is impossible for one to possess 
arts of this kind, if he has not at any time received instruc- 
tion in them, and acquired them, and not to be in the posses- 
sion of them, unless at some time or other he lose them, (for 
one may do so either through forgetfulness, or a certain 
affection, or time ; for as to the thing itself, that, at any rate, 
has not fallen into decay, for it is in existence always ;) this 
being the case when there may be a cessation of operation 
on the part of such a one, he will not have in possession 
the art, and how will he again forthwith proceed to build 
in resuming the art which he had lost ? 

' Aristotle, by what goes before, is led to attack the Megarian philo- 
sophera, who confounded everything with “ being,” and, therefore, po- 
tentiality with energy. The rallying point of the Megarics was the 
school established at Megara by Euclid, a native of the place ; and 
Aristotle, no doubt, has his eye fixed principally on Euclid, for the 
latter was a most vehement opponent of the dogmatism of the Peri- 
patetics. Vide Tenneman, p. 98, translated in “ Bohn’s Philological 
Library.” 
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And in like manner will it be tbe case, also, 2. This Megari* 
with things that are inanimate ; ^ for there 
will be neither cold, nor hot, nor sweet, nor, in ProtagOT7a re- 
short, anything cognisable by sense, when such ^ure^gS^ject- 
is not an object of sensation. Wherefore, it will ivity of our 
happen with these philosophers that they should 
put forward the same theory with Protagoras. But, unques- 
tionably, neither will a man possess any sense unless he per- 
ceives or energizes. If, therefore, that animal is blind which 
dCes not possess the power of vision, though naturally 
adapted to see, and when it is naturally adapted to see, and, 
further, as it is thus naturally adapted, in such a case the 
same individuals oftentimes during the same day will be blind, 
and in like manner deaf. Further, if that which is impoten- 
tial be that which has been deprived of capacity, that which 
has not been generated, to be generated will be a thing that 
is impossible ; but one who says that what is devoid of a 
capacity of being generated, either actually exists, or will do so, 
shall affirm what is false ; for this would signify what is impo- 
tential. Wherefore, these assertions overturn both the ex- 
istence of motion ^ and of generation ; for that which stands 
will always stand, and that which sits will alwaj’s remain in 
a sitting posture ; for a man wuU not rise up if he be sitting 
down, for it will be impossible for that to rise up which 
would not possess the capability, at least, of rising up. 

If, therefore, it may not be possible to affirm 3 xheseen-o- 
these things, it is evident that potentiality and neous views 
energy are something different from each other; ti)e”differen?e 
those theories, however, make potentiality and of potentiality 
energy to be the same : and thus it is not a from each 
small thing which they are seeking to over- 
turn. Wherefore, it happens that a thing admits of being, 
and yet may not be, and that a thing admits of not being, 
and yet may be. In like manner, also, is it with the rest of 
the categories: that which is endued with the capacity of 

' Protagoras founded his scepticism on the pure relativity of our 
sensations, and Bishop Berkeley endeavoured to build the reality of 
God’s existence on the same foundation. What a different philosophy 
resulted from the same suggesting cause to the mind of the impious 
and daring sceptic, and to that of the humble and confiding Christian ! 

^ And, therefore, such theories, when pushed forward to their legiti* 
mate consequences, must end in atheism. 
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walking yet may not walk, and that which does not walk 
may yet be able to walk. This, however, is a thing that is 
potential, in which, when the energy is present of that of 
which it is said to have the capacity, there will not be in 
existence anything that is devoid of potentiality. Now 
I mean, for instance, if one is able to sit, and it so happens 
that such a one sits, if the sitting posture will have an exist- 
ence in the case of such a one, nothing impossible or impo- 
tential will ensue. And if anything may be moved, or may 
impart motion, or remain at rest, or impede a body in its 
course, or be in existence, or be generated, or not be in 
existence, or not be generated, the case will be similar. 

4. The origin . name, energy,' which is combined 

of the name with actuality, and tends towards other things, 
out its nature. has proceeded forth from motions principally ; for 
motion in an eminent sense appears to constitute 
the energy of a thing. Wherefore, also, to nonentities they do 
not attribute the having motion imparted to them, hut certain 
other categories : as, for instance, things which are nonentities 
are intelligible and desirable objects, but are not in motion. 
And this is the case because nonentities in energy will, how- 
ever, subsist in energy ; for of nonentities some are nonentities 
in capacity, but yet have ho existence because they do not 
exist actually. 


CHAPTER IV.2 


not'lTcSy . potential be that which it haa 

condition to been declared to be, upon which energy is conse- 

cnergy. quential, it is evident that it is not possible that 

^ that this particular thing is endued with a 

capability of being, but yet will not exist; so that, on this sup- 
^sition, what things impotential are would elude our search, 
ow, say, for instance, this is just as if any one affirm it to 


end to r® I'T a state of rest after the 

^ brought about, this presupposes that 

or rwxwC^in "" *‘‘18 tmnsition through the interve^ntio/S’ motion ; 
.iV *‘“« T ®.7 «*»*« of transition towards an end,- 

3 V- + regard it as motion itself 

•to the Meg«U‘r tri!:^r:hat™"”" proposition ascribed 
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be possible that the diameter of a square be commensurate 
with its side, although this commensurability will never be 
established ; not reckoning that it is a thing that is impossible, 
because nothing hinders anything that is potential, in regard 
of existence and of generation,^ from not being, nor being 
likely to exist. But that follows necessarily from the points 
laid down, if, also, we should suppose a thing may be, or may 
be generated, which is not in existence, I admit, but yet is 
a thing that is endued with the capacity of being; because 
th^re will be in such a supposition as this nothing that is 
impossible: but, at any rate, it will be admitted that this 
result will ensue; for, allowing the commensurability of the 
diameter, the inference must follow that even are equal to 
odd numbers, which is an impossibility. ^ For what is false 
is not the same also with that which is impotential ; for that 
you now are in a standing position is false, to be sure, but 
is not a thing that is impossible.® 

And at the same time, also, is it evident that, ^ illustration 
upon the supposition of the existence of A, B of this by 
must needs exist Hkewise ; and if A exist as ^mSoisf 
a thing that is potential in regard of being, it 
follows that also B must needs be a thing that is potential 
in regard of being ; for if there be no necessity for its being 
a thing potential in regard of being, nothing hinders that 
which is a thing possible to be from not being at all. Now, 
let A be a thing that is possible to be. Therefore, since A is 
a thing possible to be, if A be admitted as existing, nothing 
impossible to be would actually ensue. However, B, at any 
rate, must necessarily exist ; but this was impossible. Grant, 
therefore, that it is impossible. If, then, it were impossible 
for B ^ to exist necessarily, it is necessary that it should be 
impossible for A to exist. But then A was possible, there- 
fore will B be so likewise. If, then, A be possible, B also 

■* The commentators say that Aristotle here glances at Plato for an 
opinion of his as regards the generation, and, therefore, the corruptibility 
of the celestial spheres. This would directly clash with the notions of 
the Stagyrite ; vide De Ccelo, book I. chap. x. 

2 This is Taylor's paraphrastic rendering of the text. Vide note, p. 109. 

3 This distinction between these two significations of the word 
i^«v5of is most worthy of our attention. 

^ The Leipsic edition has A here Instead of B, which quite destroys 
the link in this chain of reasoning* 
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will be possible, if they subsist in such a way as, that in con- 
sequence of the existence of A, B necessarily exists also. If, 
therefore, on the supposition that the things signified by A B 
subsist in this manner, it may not be a thing possible for this 
to take place in reference to B in this way, neither will 
A B subsist in the manner that has been laid down ; and if, 
on the supposition of the possibility of the existence of A, 
it is necessary that B also should exist as a thing that is pos- 
sible to be, supposing, then, A to exist, it is necessary also 
that B exist. For that it is possible from necessity for* B 
to exist, if it be possible for A to exist, signifies as follows, 
that if A exists, and when it exists, and as far as it is a thing 
that is possible to exist, that then, and in this way also, that 
is necessary in regard of the existence of B. 


CHAPTEK V. 

whereos of all existing potentialities some 
of different Congenital, as those of the senses, but others 

Sarny! developed from habit, ^ as the ability of 
playing on a flute, and some from discipline, as 
^pacity m the arts, it is necessary that those that are 
developed from habit and reason should be acquired by re- 
peated exercises of previous activity, but that those which 
are not of this description, and such as are concerned with 
passivity, should not necessarily bo acquired in this way. 
bmc^, however, that which is endued with potentiality is able 
to ettect something, both the term “ sometimes” and the term 

1°"^ definition, and as many 

consequential to this. And some things that 
possess the potentiSity of 
wiH. motion, and their potentialities are accompanied 

cecei’ait i iirational, those, also, it is 

L both-ntrtvT animated creature, but these 

of such a lipo ®ase — in respect of potentialities 

they aJe endued ^ far as 

, Th ^ ^ capacity in this way, the passive and 

Pkoed and might ba 
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the productive approximate towards each other, that one set 
of them should be active and the other passive ; but it is not 
necessary that this shoi^ld take place with those — I mean, 
with rational — potentialities. For, as regards all of these, 
each one is productive of one thing; whereas those are pro- 
ductive of contraries : wherefore, this will at the same time 
produce contraries — a thing, however, that is impossible. 

It is necessary, then, that there be something ^ uansi 
else which may be predominant, and this I call tion of capacity 
propension, or free-will ; for whatsoever is the b”oughVabout 
object of a particular propension, this will that through pro- 
propension authoritatively or rightfully accom- me-^’ 

plish,^ when, as far as it is endued with capacity, 
it may subsist, and approximate unto the passive. 

Wherefore, that which is endued with capacity according to 
reason must altogether compass its object, when it feels an 
appetite after that unto which it has a capability of attain- 
ing, and so far as it has this capability. Now, the power 
to do or accomplish anything subsists when that which is 
passive is present, and is so disposed. And if this be not the 
case, there will be no power to accomplish it; for, in the 
event of none of those things that are extrinsic offering any 
obstruction, there is no further necessity for adding these 
words, “ nothing extrinsic offering obstruction,” into the 
definition, for it involves potentiality, as it belongs to a 
capacity of action ; yet it is not so altogether, but when 
things are disposed in some such maimer as that in their 
case will also external impediments be removed; for these 
are taken away — I mean, some of those distinctive terms that 
are contained in the definition. Wherefore, neither will an 
appetite accomplish two things, or contrary things, even 
though at the same time it may feel disposed or be actuated 
by an inordinate desire to accomplish them ; for it does not 
involve power over their attainment in this way at the same 
time, nor is there present the power of the simultaneous 
accomplishment of such, since those objects of pursuit over 
which appetite has control it will accomplish in this mannei-. 

* What Aristotle here says of propenaion, Butler affirms of the 
moral faculty ; in short, this necessity of subordmation, as well as the 
fact of its operation, with the Bishop is the experimental proof of 
the existence of conscience. Vide Sermons, I. — III. ^ 
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CHAPTER YU 


1. Advantage BuT since we have spoken concerning poten- 

tk)n tiality, such as subsists according to motion, let 

nature of ac- US frame Some definitions and distinctions re- 
tiyity, iyipyeia. eucrgy, both as to what energy or 

activity is, and what sort of a thing it is. For the nature of 
that which is potential, or endued with capacity, likewise, at 
the same time will be apparent to those who make a division 
in this matter, because we not only say that this is a thing 
endued with potentiality or capacity which is fitted by 
nature to impart motion to something else, or to have 
motion imparted to itself by something else, either viewed 
simply or in a certain manner, but we also assert this as 
being the case after a different mode. Wherefore, in our 
investigations we shall also treat of these points. 

2 . What energy existence of the thing, however, as the 

whaut^s!^ energy, does not subsist in such a way as when 

we speak of a thing in potentiality; now, we 
mean by a thing subsisting in potentiality, for instance, 
mercury in the wood, and the half in the whole, because it 
can be taken away from the whole : and we term that a 
scientific person in capacity, even though not actually en- 
gaged in speculation, provided only such may be endued 
with a capacity for speculative pursuits ; and we mean 
by a thing s subsisting in energy, — now, by an induc- 
tion of singulars is the assertion evident which we wish to 
make, and it is not expedient that we should seek after a 
definition for everything; but it is sufficient to perceive at 
a glance that which is analogous,— now, I 8ay, by a thing’s 
subsisting m energy we mean that it should be as a person 
engaged in building stands in relation to that which is fit 
or being built, and the wakeful to the sleeper, and one who 
sees to one whose eyes are closed, but who nevertheless pos- 
sesses the power of vision, and as that which involves a 
sepamble subsistence from matter to matter, and as that which 
has been wrought by art to that which is un wrought. * After 


f treatment of ivipyua by Aristotle 
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this mode,^ then, is energy compared with capacity or poten- 
tiality. By one portion, however, of this difference let energy 
be distinguished, and that which is endued with potentiality 
by the other. 

All things, however, are not said to subsist in ^ Different 
energy in a similar way ; but either analogically modes of the 
as this thing in this, or relatively to this ; and 
that thing in this particular thing, or relatively analogically or 
to this particular thing. For some things ^ 
are as motion in respect of potentiality; but other things 
are as substance in respect of a certain matter. But 
the infinite and the void, and such-like things, are said to 
subsist both in potentiality and energy after another manner 
different from many entities; as, for example, that which 
sees, and that which walks, and that which is seen. For 
sometimes do these things admit of being verified, and simply 
verified; for the one is an object to be seen, because it 
is seen, but the other because it is endued with a potenti- 
ality of being seen ; the infinite,^ however, does not subsist in 
potentiality after such a mode as it is likely to be in energy 
when it involves a separable subsistence: but it does in 
knowledge, for infinite divisibility is the cause which these 
persons assign for the subsistence in potentiality amounting 
to this energy ; not, however, in respect of its being made to 
involve a separate subsistence.® 

But since none of those doings of which 4 Energy must 
there is a termination constitutes an end, but be disunguish- 

1 j ed from motion. 

only some of those that are performed in regard 
of the end, — as the actual end of inducing emaciation is 
emaciation, and when these happen to induce or promote a 
state of emaciation they |ire in this way in motion, not being 
inherent as the things on account of which the motion 
subsists, — now, on such a supposition, these things do not 
constitute the method of doing a thing, or, at any rate, such 

’ These words are supplied by the Translator to keep before the 
reader Aristotle's point under discussion. 

* Vide book X. chap. x. 

^ All of what follows, almost to the close of the chapter, is omitted 
by Taylor. I haye found it in Bekker, in the Leipsic ^tion, and 
in Didot's Paris edition. Its chief aim is to show the connexion 
between motion and ener:gy. 
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a method as is perfect, that is, involves an end. For they 
do not constitute an end, but in that — I mean^ the motion—— 
are inherent the end and the method of doing- a thing; as, 
for example, a man sees, but also he exercises thought, and 
employs his understanding, and has employed his under- 
standing, but he does not receive instruction, and has 
received instruction, neither is he in a sound state of health, 
and has he been restored to health ; he may live properly, 
and has lived properly; but also he enjoys the felicity of, a 
regular life, and has enjoyed this felicity; and if this be not 
the case, he ought at some time or other to intermit, as 
when he may induce emaciation ; he does not, however, pro- 
duce this state at present, but he lives, and has lived. 

5 . Motion falls Therefore, is it proper to denominate some of 
short of energy, thcse aforesaid conditions as motions, and some 
of them as energies or activities; for every motion is im- 
perfect : as, for instance, emaciation, learning, walking, build- 
ing; and tliese are motions, even imperfect ones at least. 
For a person does not walk at the same time that he has 
walked, nor does a builder construct a house at the same 
time that he has built one, nor is a thing generated simul- 
taneously with its having been generated in time past, or is 
motion imparted simultaneously with the communication of 
motion in time past, but it is a different thing as regards the 
communication and the reception of fnotion. Now, a person 
— to give an illustration — ^has seen and sees the same thing 
at the same time, and exercises his understanding, and has 
exercised his understanding simultaneously in regard of the 
same thing : a thing of this kind, indeed, do I denominate 
energy and activity; but I call that motion.^ Therefore, 
as to the subsistence of a thing in. energy — both what it is 
and what sort of a thing it is — from these and such-like 
•tatements let this point be evident to us. 

‘ Taylor has these words, and ends the chapter with them. 
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CHAPTER YIU 

And when it is that each thing subsists in ^ 
potentiality, and when it does not, this point thing is said to 
must now be determined by us ; for a thing does uaiiyfon?"'" 
not subsist in potentiality at any time whatso- cap^a^ity, iiius- 
ever indifferently, — thus, for instance, earth, is ^ ' 
it, pray, man in potentiality, or is it not 1 but is this the case 
rather when seed already is generated, (nor even the case some- 
how, perhaps, then;) just, then, as neither by the medicinal 
art everything would be indifferently reduced to a sound 
state, nor from chance, but there is something which is 
endued with a capacity of health, and this is that which 
subsists in a healthy condition potentially. But the defini- 
tion of that which by reason of an exercise of intellect is in 
a state of generation in a condition of actuality, from such a 
cause as exists potentially, such a definition may be discovered 
wdien the process of generation is accomplished by one in the 
exercise of volition, and in a case where no impediment is 
offered by external obstructions. Now, this takes place in 
the instance adduced in the case of a person being reduced 
to a sound state of health, when thei e is no obstruction 
offered by those things that reside in himself. 

And the case is similar with a house also in potentiality, if 
there is no hindrance to its construction as a house from, ob- 
stacles discoverable in the builder of that house or the matter 
of it ; and if there is not that which it is requisite should be 
added, or subtracted, or changed, this constitutes a house in 
potentiality. And this is the case, likewise, with the rest of 
those things of which there is a first principle of generation 
that is extrinsic, and in regard of as many things, doubtless, aa 
are contained in the thing itself in possession of them, what- 
ever wdll subsist by means of this, in the absence of external 
impediments offering any hindrance; for example, the seed 
does not as yet subsist in potentiality, for it is necessary that 
it also accomplish a change in another body. But when now, 
by means of its own first principle, it may subsist as a thing 

i The subject of this chapter will be better understood by com- 
paring what Aristotle says on the subject of capacity in book IV. 
chap. xii. 
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of this kind, it is now this thing in potentiality ; and that 
requires a different first principle, just as earth is not yet 
a statue in capacity or potentiality, for when it is being 
changed it will become brass. 

But what we are speaking of seems to be not 
a TOmpMite^* this particular thing, but a thing composed of 
substance sub- material, just as a chest is not wood, 

but wooden, nor is the wood earth, but earthy. 
Again, if earth, after this manner, is not anything else, lyit 
is termed derivatively, or a thing that is composed from 
that material, in such a case that which subsists invariably 
in capacity simply is that which is subsequent, just as the 
chest is neither earthy nor earth, but wooden. For this 
amounts to the subsistence of the chest in capacity, and 
this is the matter of the chest, simply considered as of that 
which is viewed simply ; but of this particular chest is this 
particular piece of wood the matter. 

3 The case however, there is something primary that is 

where we can not any longer denominated according to some- 
prSimary matter. ^Ise, as a thing composed from that material, 

this is primary matter; for example, if earth is of 
air, and air is not fire, but composed of fire, in this case fire is 
the primary matter of earth, as this certain particular thing 
and substance. For in this respect is the universal different 
from the subject in regard of being the one this certain parti - 
cular thing contrasted with the other which is not ; for, to 
give an example, man, and body, and soul, are each the subject 
of passive conditions, — the passive condition, however, is the 
being musical and white. But when the musical is ing'enerated 
as a capacity, that thing is not styled a musical capacity, but 
a thing that is musical, and man is not termed whiteness, but 
a thing that is white, nor walking, or motion, but a thing 
which walks or is moved, just as a thing that is composed 
of something else. Now, as regards, then, as many things 
as are denominated in this manner, that which is last is sub- 
stance ; but in respect of as many things as are not styled in 
this way, but of which a certain species and this certain 
particular thing are predicated, that which is last is matter, 
and a material substance. And therefore it happens correctly 
that what is composed of the material of something else is 
not predicated according to its matter and its passive con- 
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ditions, for “both of these are indefinite. When, therefore, 
a thing must be styled as that which subsists ill capacity, and 
when it does not subsist thus, has been declared. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Since, however, it has been determined in how ^ |sjat\ire is a 
many ways that which has a priority of subsist- potentiality in 
ence is predicated, it is evident that energy, or fensrof^the 
activity, is prior to potentiality. Now, I mean by word poten- 
potentiality not merely a definite potentiality, 
which is styled an alterative first principle in another body, eo 
far forth as it is another, but, in general, every first principle 
which is the originator of motion or of rest. For Nature,* also, 
may be ranked in the same genus with potentiality ; for she 
is a first principle which is fit to be the cause of motion, not, 
however, in another body, but in itself, so fiir forth as it is itself. 

Therefore, prior to every principle of this sort ^ priority of 
is energy, or activity, both in definition and in energy to capa- 
substance ; but it is, also, in a certain respect defmi- 

prior in duration, and in a certain respect it is not 
so. That, indeed, therefore, it is prior in definition is evident, 
for that which is potential in regard of its possibility of ener- 
gizing, or assuming a state of activity, such is a thing that is 
primarily endued with capacity or potentiality; for example, 
I speak of one that is skilled in building — now, I mean one 
that has a capacity of building, and I speak of one that is 
able to see, and I mean one that possesses the capacity of 
seeing, and of a thing that may be seen, as that which involves 
the capacity of being seen : and the same reasoning, also, 
holds good as i*cgards other things. Wherefore, the definition 
and knowledge of energy must needs pre-exist the definition 
and knowledge of potentiality. 

But energy,” likewise, is in time prior to ^ And in the 
capacity after this mode : namely, the priority order of its 

* As to a more complete consideration of Nature, in this point of 
view, the student is referred to the Physics, book II. chap. i. The 
text is read differently in the Leipsic edition; but the words found 
there, and not translated above, are quite spurious. 

^ The important conclusion to which this principle of the priority ot 
energy to capacity conducts us, has been already taken notice of, p. 227 * 
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development in of that which actively accomplishes the same 
fs^inergy'^ior thing in species, but not in number. Now, I 
to capacity. mean to say this, that, in the case of this parti 

cular man existing at present according to energy, and in 
the case of the corn, and the horse, and the person who sees, 
prior in time are the matter, and the seed, and that which 
is able to see, which in potentiality constitute man, and corn, 
and one who sees, but are not as yet these in energy. Prior, 
however, to these in time are those different things that 
subsist in energy, and from which these have been generated ; 
for always from an entity in capacity arises, or is generated, 
an entity in energy by means of an entity in energy — as 
man is generated from man, a musician by means of a 
musician — on the condition of something that is primary in 
its nature always imparting motion : the moving power at 
present, however, subsists in energy, or activity. But it 
has been declared, in our disquisitions concerning substance, 
that everything that is generated is generated^ from some- 
thing, and by something, and that this is the same in species. 
Wherefore, also, it seems to be impossible that a builder be a 
person not likely to have built anything, or a harpist to be 
one who has not harped anything ; for one who learns to play 
upon the harp learns to play upon the harp by actually 
playing upon the harp : it is also the case, in like manner, 
with other artists. 

Whence arose the argument, by refutation,^ of 
the^ophist^on Sophists, that 0116 who is not in possession of 
thia^ubject re- scientific knowledge will accomplish the mastery 
^ ® ' of that about which such scientific knowledge is 

conversant, for the learner of a science is not in possession of it. 
But, in reply to this, we may observe, that from the fact that 
something of that which is being produced, or generated, has 
been produced, and that, in general, something of that which is 
being moved has been moved — now, this is evident, according 
to what has been proved in our disquisitions concerning motion^ 

* Vide book VI. chap, vii., and book YII. chap. v. 

^ ^A, 67 xos : as to this word, the student is referred for an explanation 
of it to a note on the first chapter of “ The Sophistical Elenchi,” in 
Mr. Owen’s Translation of the Logical Treatises of Aristotle, vol. II. 
p. 540, Bohn’s Classical Librarv,” 

* Aristotle alludes to the concluding book of his Physical Ausculta 
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— the learner, also, in this case, must needs possess some- 
thing, perhaps, of scientific knowledge. But then, also, by this 
it is, at any ratf, evident that energy in this way, likewise, is 
prior to potentiality in regard of generation and time. 

But, unquestionably, it is also prior in sub- 5 Energy prioi 
stance, at least, in the first place, indeed, then, to capacity in 
because those things that are subsequent in gene- 
ration are prior in form and substance; as a man to a child, 
apd a human being to seed : for now the one possesses the 
form, but the other does not. And, in the second place, this 
is so because everything that is being produced advances 
towards a first principle and an end ; for the final cause is a 
first principle, and the generation or production is on account 
of the end. But energy is an end, and on account of this 
is potentiality assumed; for not in order that they may have 
the power of vision do animals see : but they have the power 
of vision^ that they may see. 

In like manner, also, persons are in possession e, illustrations 
of the building art, or capacity, that they may 
actually build, and of the speculative art that they may devise 
systems of speculation ; they do not, however, devise specu- 
lative systems that they may have the speculative capacity, 
unless those who do so for the sake of meditation : yet these 
by no means speculate absolutely ; but they either speculate 
in this manner, or the fact is so that they have not in any 
wise an occasion to speculate. Moreover, matter subsists. in 
potentiality because it may advance onwards to form; but 
when, at least, it subsists in energy, then doth it subsist in 
form. In like manner, also, is it the case with other things, 
and those of which the end is motion. Wherefore, as those 
engaged in teaching by showing, in the way of example, one 
energizing — say their pupil — think that they have adduced the 
end, it is so with Nature in like manner. For, if this be not 
the case, a circumstance, like the Mercury of Basso, ^ will 

tions, where subjects connected with motion are fully discussed, as 
well as to the third book of the same Treatise. 

* This remark may be apjdied to our particular propensions. The 
latter are not the consequences of onr inclinations towards certain 
objects; but our inclinations towards these objects naturally and neces- 
sarily flow from those particular propensions. 

® This Basso was a statuary, fpfxoy\v<poSf and had, amongst many# 
others, made an image of Hermes on a stone ; and the doubt, as impl Led 

u 2 
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take place ; for scientific knowledge would be obscure as to 
whether it might be internal or external, as was the case with 
Passo’s Hermes likewise, for an end is ‘the work, and the 
work constitutes the energy. Wherefore, the name energy is 
denominated according to the work, and converges towards 
actuality. 

, * And since of some things that which is ulti- 

objection to mate IS tho use — as, tor example, or the power 
statement!”^ of vision the act of vision, and besides this no 
other work is produced different from t^e 
power of vision — yet in certain things is there something else 
generated ; for example, from the art of liousebuilding a house 
is produced in addition to the act of building, notwithstand- 
ing that energy, nevertheless, will be the end of potentiality, 
in both instances, to be sure, though it is more the end of it 
in the latter than in the former. For building is contained 
in that which is being built, and is generated and exists at 
the same time with the ho\ise. Of as many things, therefore, 
as there is something different (namely, that which is being 
produced) from their use, of these doth there subsist the 
energy in that which is being constructed, just as both the 
building resides in that which is being built, and the weaving 
in that which is being woven ; in like manner, also, is it the 
case with other things, and, in general, doth motion subsist in 
that to which motion is being imparted. Of as many things, 
however, as there is not some different work beside the energy, 
in these is energy inherent ; as, for instance, the act, or power, 
of seeing resides in the person who sees, and theory in the 
theoriser, and vitality, or life, in the soul ; therefore, also, is 
happiness resident in the soul, for it also constitutes a certain 
sort of vitality. Wherefore, is it evident, that substance and 
form are each of them a certain energy. And therefore, 
according to this reasoning, it is evident that in substance 
energy is prior to potentiality. And, as we have stated, one 

iu the text, was, as to whether it was inside or outside the stone. People 
said that it could not be outside, for the stone itself was smooth, and 
presented no apparent inequalities ; and that, on the other hand, it 
was hard to think the imago could be within the stone, for the latter 
‘would have manifested one or more joinings, being, perhaps, so to say, 
•et or embedded in the midst of other stones, whereas there was an 
^mtter absence of superficial roughness. Such is the account given by 
ths commentators of the allusion made in this passage by Aristotle. 
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energy invariably is antecedent to another in time, np to that 
which is primarily and eternally the moving cause.* 

But. assuredly, also, in a more strict and 
important sense is energy prior to capacity ; energy to capa- 
for the things that are eternal are in sub- ^ty proved 
stance prior to things that are perishable, yet priority of the 
nothing subsisting in potentiality is everlasting. cormptiWel*^ 
And a reason of this is the following : — every 
potentiality is at the same time a potentiality of its contra- 
diction ; for that which is not endued with the capacity 
of existing will not subsist in anything : but everything that 
is endued with capacity admits of not energizing. Accord- 
ingly, that thing the existence of which is potential admits 
of both being and not being : the same thing, then, is that 
which is potential, or endued with a capacity of both being 
and not being. But that thing the non-existence of which 
is potential admits of not being, and that which admits of 
not being is subject to dccriy, either simply, or it is not this 
very thing the admissibility of whose non-existence is affirmed, 
either according to place, or according to quantity, or accord- 
ing to quality ; but simply is a thing exposed to corruptioti 
according to substance. 

None, then, of those things that are simply ^ 
incorruptible is an entity in potentiality, simply eternal does 
considered; but in a certain respect there is no 
hindrance to this being so ; for instance, accord- though, in a • 
ing to quality, or the place where. All things, certain sense, it 
then, subsist in energy : nor, even on the suppo- 
sition of things being from necessity, are these things, how- 
ever, primary, for unless these were so there would be 
nothing so. Nor, therefore, again, supposing there is any 
eternal motion, does such a motion subsist in capacity 
nor, supposing that there is anything that is being eternally 
moved, such a thing that is being moved does not subsist 
according to capacity, unless so far as it proceeds from a cer- 

' T»)s Tou iiel kIiVovptos TrpwTws 4p4pyfias. These words might be 
regarded as a sort of definition of the Divine nature with A ristotle. if 
the terra aKivr]Tov were added to qualify the “ primum movens.” Vide 
book III. chap. 8, and book XI. chap. 7. 

2 “ Does not subsist in capacity,’' I have supplied these words to ♦ 
complete the sense. 
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tain quarter, or towards a certain direction. There is no 
hindrance, however, to the subsistence of tlie matter of this. 

Wherefore, the sun and stars, and the entire 
of'thil'in the”"" firmament, perpetually energize. JSTo apprehen- 
heayeniy Biou, also, is there Icst at any time they may 

° come to a stand-still,^ which dread overwhelms 

some of the Natural Philosophers. For neither are the 
heavenly bodies wearied in this operation of revolving, (for 
their motion does not happen to subsist in regard of the ca- 
pacity of the contradiction of those,) — as, for example, is the 
case with things subject to decay — so as to render the con- 
tinuity of the motion a laborious operation ; for substance, 
which is matter and potentiality, and does not subsist in 
energy, is the cause of this. 

u. What is There is, however, an imitation ^ between things 
corruptible incorruptible and those that are in a state of 
after the ificor- cliaugc ; for instaucG, earth and fire : for these, 
ruptibie. invariably energize, seeing that they involve 

motion essentially and in themselves. But all the rest of 
the potentialities about which we have discoursed, (from the 
distinctions and definitions that have been framed,) it is 
evident are conversant about contradiction ; for that wdiich is 
endued with the capacity of impairing motion in this par- 
ticular way can also do so in another way, and not in this 
way — I mean, as many things, at any rate, as subsist as po- 
tentialities according to a rational principle. Potentialities, 
however, that are devoid of reason, in respect of presence and 
absence, will as the same be conversant about contradiction. 
12. The fore- then, there are certain natures of such a 

an aLu^Suyin substancGS of sucli a description, as those 

the ideal Speculators who have been engaged in such 
theory. theories affirm ideas to be, something would 

there be which would be skilled in scientific knowledge in a 
greater degree than science itself, and something would be 

-^.*‘i®totle invested the stars with divinity, and therefore maintained 
their imperishableness. Plato, on the other hand, contended that from 
generated they were liable to decay, tlmngh it was not at 
*11 they would ever sink into corruption. Empedocles is 

2 text, as appears from the Latin version, 

, . instance given by the commentators is that of fire, which, 

being coi ruptibie, invariably assumes the same motion with the moon, 
—an incorruptible substance, i.e, according to the. Aristotelian Physics. 
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much more*moved than motion itself ; for the former rather 
are energies, but the latter are potentialities of the former. 
That, therefore, energy is a thing prior both to potentiality, 
and every alterative first principle, is evident. 


CHAPTER IX. 


But that also energy^ is both superior and 
more excellent than x)otentiality, however ex- 
cellent, is evident from these statements. For 


1. Energy Is 
more a proof of 
excellence than 
capacity. 


as many things as are denominated according to the being 
potential, as far as these are concerned, it is the same thing the 
being what is potential in regard of contraries; for instance, 


that which is said to be endued with a capacity of health and 
sickness is the satne thing, and that, too, at the same time, 


for there is the same capacity, or potentialitj^, of being in a 
sound state of health and being indisposed, and of being at 
rest and in motion, and of building and of demolishing what 
is built, and of being built and falling into ruin. 


The capacity, then, of accomplishing contra- 3. now energy 
ries exists at the same time ; but the actual may be inferior 
subsistence of these contraries at the same time capacity. 


is a thing that is impossible : and it is a thing that is im- 
possible that contrary 2 energies be also present at the same 
time; for instance, in the case of being healthy and being 
indisposed. Wherefore, either of these must needs be that 
which is good, and it must in like manner be possible that 
this be the case with both or neither. Energy, accordingly, 
is the more excellent of the two. There is, however, a 
necessity that, as regards that which is bad, the end and 
energy should be worse than the potentiality ; for that which 
is endued with capacity, as regards both the contraries, is the 
same thing. 


^ -What Aristotle lays down in this chapter will be the more apparent 
by referring back to the explanatory notes already given on the word 
ivifryeia. Vide note, p. 215. 

® I have supplied the word contrary the rest of the sentence is 
regarded as spurious, and put within brackets in the Leipsic edition. « 
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s Evil has no evident, then, that what is evil is not any- 

independent thing independent of the things themselves;^ for 
that which is evil is by the constitution of Nature 
subsequent to that which we term potentiality. 
Accordingly, neither in those things which subsist from a 
first principle, and those that are everlasting existences, is 
there anything that is either evil or anything in the shape 
of imperfection, or aught that has been actually reduced to 
decay; for a tendency towards decay or corruption belongs to 
things that are evil. *’ 

4 . The super!- But mathematical figures are also discovered 
Jhownfrom^*^ subsisting in energy; for persons discover 
mathematical such in the act of division ; and if such 
examples. been divided in twain, ^ these mathematical 

figures would have been apparent: but now are they in- 
herent potentially. Why, let me ask, has a triangle angles 
equal to two right angles'? because the angles about one 
point are equal to two right angles. If, therefore, the line 
about the side be produced, to one who merely glances at 
the figure the thing is at once obvious. Why, too, in a 
semicircle, is the angle universally a right angle ? because, if 
there are three equal right lines, or even two at the base, and 
one right line raised thereupon from the central point, the 
thing will bo obvious to any one at a glance, provided he be 
a person that has some knowledge of mathematics. Where- 
fore, it is evident that mathematical diagrams, subsisting as 
they do in potentiality, are discovered when they are being 
reduced to energy ; and the cause of this is the following, — 


Aristotle thus might have taught the Manichaeans a better founda- 
tion to rest their philosophy upon than they actually did. 

^ Staipovyres : that is, tho)^ bring their mental energies to bear on the 
subject, and, by making divisions in lines and angles, they demonstrate 
and make apparent certain properties of figures which are involved in 
these diagrams potentially prior tc proof, and subsequent to it are 
diaeovered subsisting in energy. This I take to be the meaning of the 
passage. ° 


•11 meeting with this passage, I fancied that Aristotle was 

auuaii^ to the fact that in the cleavage of crystals we find that they 
are subjected, as regards the resulting forms of them, to the most 
ngia mathematical laws. But, on reflection, I perceive that he had no 
■ucn matance in his eye, though most undoubtedly the case of crystals, 
science of mineralogy,— would furnish the most 
complete illustrations of the principle laid down here. 
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that undersrt-anding constitutes the energy : wherefore, from 
energy springs potentiality j and, on account of this circum- 
stance, persons engaged in doing anything are acquainted 
with that thing, for subsequent in regard of production is 
energy — I mean, such as subsists according to number. 


CHAPTER X.' 

Since, however, entity and nonentity are de- ^ delation of 
nominated partly in accordance with the figures energy and ca- 
of the categories, and partly in accordance with and foisehoodl* 
the capacity, or the energy of these, or in accord- 
ance with contraries, but since that which is entity, in the 
strictest sense of the word, is what is true or false, and this 
in the case of things consists in composition or division, so 
that one can verify his assertion who considers that which 
has been divided to be divided, and that which has been 
compounded to be compounded ; but he speaks falsely 
who, when either things are or when they are not,^ makes 
assertions about them in a contrary way to that in which 
they actually subsist: seeing, then, that this is the case, 
the thing is termed true or false; for it is fitting that we 
should take into consideration what this is which is termed 
true or false. For it is not on account of a true supposition, 
on our parts, of your being white that you are in reality 
white, but, on account of your being white, we who make 
this assertion as to your whiteness can verify our assertion. 

If, therefore, some things are invariably g. in the case 
compounded, and involve an impossibility of of compound 
being divided, but if other things are per- 
petually in a state of division, and are not endued with a 
capacity of being put together again, and if some things are 
the recipients of contraries, in such a case actual existence is 
the being compounded and the being one thing, but non- 

^ Aristotle has already noticed the relation sujbsiating between truth 
and being, and falsehood and non-being ; and he proceeds in this 
chapter to make some application of it to the case of and 

4y4py€ux„ 

® itcJt* i(rrlv Hj ovk ierriv. These words, in some copies, are printed with 
the sentence following. I have adopted Taylor’s arrangement. 
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existence, the not being compounded, but the being more 
than one thing. Respecting, then, admissible or contingent 
natures, the same opinion becomes false and true; and this 
is the case with the same definition, or discursus : and 
they involve the possibility of true assertions being made 
of them in one instance, but false assertions in another. 
Regarding, however, things that are devoid of a potentiality 
of being disposed otherwise than they are, a thing in this 
case is not generated so as at one time to be true, 
but at another false; but these things are invariably tt’ue 

^ and false. And, therefore, in regard of incom- 

caseofincom- posito natures, what, let me ask, is the being 
posite natures. being, and what the true and the false 

in respect of these ? for it is not a thing that is compounded 
so that it actually involves existence when it may be in a 
state of composition, but does not involve existence when it 
may subsist in a state of division, — as a piece of white wood, 
or the incommensurability of tlie diagonal of a square with 
its side, — neither will the true and the false, in like manner, 
be still inherent, also, in those things — I mean, incomposite 
natures. Or, shall we say that, as neither that which is true 
in regard of these, so neither is their actual existence the 
same ; but the one is tliat which is true, while the other is 
that which is false? Contact and assertion give us that 
which is true, for not the same thing is affirmation with 
assertion;' not, however, to pass into contact amounts to 
ignorance, for deception about the nature of anything has no 
existence, save by accident. In like manner, also, is it in the 
case of substances that are uncompounded ; for deception in 
regard of them is not a thing that is possible. 

3. Application Aud all such substances subsist in energy, 
trthe^puncipie potentiality ; for if they subsisted in 

that truth is potentiality they would be generated, and in 
mor?with^ process of time would be corrupted; but in the 
capSty present instance the actual entity is not gene- 
^ ’ rated, nor is it reduced into corruption, for it 

would be generated from something. And as regards what- 

' <pd<ris : some of the copies must have and^atris, from the reference 
made by the commentators to Aristotle’s treatise “ On Interpretation,” 
chap, ix., where the subject under discussion is negation and affirma- 
tion. however, simply means, “ assertion ” 
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soever things^ therefore, that amount to the existence of any 
certain particular thing, and its subsistence in energy op 
activity, as regards these, I say, there is no possibility of 
labouring under deception, but either one understands them 
or he does not. But the inquiry as to the nature of any- 
thing is being instituted by us in respect of these natures, as to 
whether there are things of this sort at all, or not ; and the fact 
is, the existence of a thing is as that which is true, and its 
non-existence as that which is false ; in one way, if it is that 
which is compounded, it is true, whereas, in the other, if it 
IS not a composite nature, it is Mse : and in another way, 
if we suppose it to exist in this way, it is true, but if not 
in this way, it is not true. Now, that which is true amounts 
to the intellectual apprehension of these, ^ but that which is 
false does not exist, nor does it amount to deception, but 
ignorance; not, however, such as may be assimilated unto 
blindness, for blindness is just as if one, in short, did not 
possess the capacity of intellectually apprehending any sub- 
ject. And it is also evident that, respecting things that are 
immovable, there is no deception as to the time when of 
their existence, supposing that one consider them as things 
that are immovable; for instance, the triangle — unless viewed 
as that which is subject to mutation — a mathematician will 
not consider as being at one time in possession of angles 
equal to two right angles, but at another not so, for it would 
undergo a certain mutation ; yet he might consider one thing 
in this point of view, but not another : for example, that 
there be no even number, first, or that some are so, but that 
other numbers are not so. In regard, however, of one thing 
in number we cannot expect that he should entertain this 
opinion, for no longer would he do so as regards certain 
things, yet not as regards others ; but he will speak truth or 
falsehood so far as he makes assertions of it as a thing that is 
invariably disposed in this way. 

* Aristotle’s words are, rd 5€ a\riQ^s rb vouv aura : how brief, yet 
how expressive I 
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CHAPTER I. 

1 Vni or the ^HAT unity is denominated in many ways has 
liY^denomi-^ been previously declared in our divisions on4ts 
nated in respect niultifixrious predications:^ and whereas it is 
ception, and . denominated in many ways, there are summarily 
definition. arranged four modes of things that are styled 
one, primarily and essentially, but not according to accident. 
For both that which is continuous, either simply considered, 
or especially what is so by nature, at least, and not by con- 
tact, or by a bond of connexion, such is one thing; and that 
in a more eminent degree is one thing, and prior to these, 
of which the motion is more indivisible, and simple, rather. 
Moreover, is unity a thing of this sort ; and in a more eminent 
degree is that which is a whole one thing, and that which 
possesses a certain form and species: but particularly w’e 
look for unity if a thing of this sort subsists by the constitu- 
tion of Nature, and not by violent or abnormal means ; in 
like manner as whatever things are joined together by glue, 
or by a nail, or by a chain, are one thing, but contains in 
itself the cause of its own continuity. And it is a thing of 
this kind in respect of its motion being one and indivisible in 
place and time ; so that it is evident if anything by the 
constitution of Nature involves a principle of the earliest 
motion — I mean, such a principle as is primary — that it is 
the first magnitude ; as, for example, I speak of the circular 
motion of a body,^ for this is the earliest motion. Therefore, 

^ In book IX. — according to others, book X. — Aristotle having already 
examined fully into the subject of the r6 6vf comes now to treat of the 
which, with the ontologist, are interchangeable terms. The points 
fcivestigated in this book wear a decidedly logical aspect ; and it baa 
been thought that there has been some error or confusion in this 
portion of the Metaphysics. 

* The term iv has already been defined by Aristotle, in book IV. 
chap. vi. 

3 Kpopds ; I have translated this word body.'*’ It primarily refers to 
fcbj actual motion of a body, and then to the body itself which is 
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in this way %re some things one either as what is con- 
tinuous or entire ; others, howeyer, are one of which the 
definition may be one. And things of this sort are such as 
those of which the intellectual apprehension is one, and such 
as those of which it is indivisible, and of which there is an 
indivisible apprehension of what is indivisible in form or 
number. In number, therefore, is the singular indivisible ; 
but in form that is indivisible which resides in what is 
an object of knowledge, and in scientific knowledge itself : 
wherefore, that would be one thing primarily which is the 
cause of the subsistence of unity in substances. Therefore, 
no doubt, is unity denominated in such many ways, as both 
that which is continuous by the constitution of Nature, and is 
an entirety and a singular, and that which is universal. Now, 
all these are one in respect of the indivisibility — of the motion 
of some of them, but of the intellectual perception or the 
definition of others. 

It is requisite, however, to understand that wo ^ certain dis 
should not assume that the same assertions should tinctions in in- 
be made alike in the inquiries both as to what 
sort of things are styled one, and wdiat is the 
nature of the existence of unity, and what is the definition of 
it ; for unity is predicated in thus many ways, and each of 
those things will be one in which any one of these modes will 
be inherent. The being or existence of unity, however, some- 
times will be in accordance with one of these, and sometimes, 
with another which also is nearer to the name, but those are one 
in regard of capacity; just as, also, if it may be expedient to 
discuss the subject relating to element and cause, it would be 
necessary, in the treatment of these matters, both to frame 
distinctions and to assign the definition of the name. For 
fire,^ in one sense, is an element, — and perhaps, also, with 
the Infinite ^ in itself this is the case, or it is something else of 
the sort, — and, in another sense, it is not so ; for the essence 
of element is not the same thing with the essence of fire and 
of element; but so far forth as fire is a certain thing and^ 

carried along. The subject here glanced at is treated of at large by 
Aristotle in the eighth book of the Physics, where the perpetuity of 
natural motion is investigated. 

^ The Leipsic edition puts a stop after < t ^ oix ^ 7 ov , — omitted in tha 
text I have followed. 

^ The subject of the Infinite is examined into in book X. chap. x. 
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a certain nature, so far is it an element ; but tHe name signi- 
fies that this particular quality is an accident in this, because 
there is something subsisting from this as from a thing that 
is primarily inherent. So, also, is it in the case of cause and 
unity, and all things of this sort. Wherefore, also, the essence 
or existence of one consists in being indivisible ; namely, in 
being this certain particular thing, and incapable of a separate 
subsistence either in place or form, or in the faculty of 
thought, or in that which is entire, and has been made the 
subject of definition. 

3 Unity, as a especially doth the nature or essence of 

measure,’ found unity coiisist in being the first measure of every 
inqucintuy. genus, and the principal portions of quantity;^ 
for from this quarter, likewise, hath it proceeded to other 
things, for measure is that whereby quantity is known. 
But quantity, so far forth as it is quantity, is known either 
by unity or by number ; for every number is known by 
unity. Wherefore, every quantity, so far forth as it is 
quantity, is discoverable by unity; and that by which as 
primary it is known, this itself is one. Wherefore, unity is 
a first principle of number, so far forth as it is number. 
And hence, also, in the case of other things, that is denomi- 
nated a measure whereby as primary each thing is known ; 
and the measure of everything is one in length, in breadth, 
in depth, in gravity, in velocity. For gravity and velocity 
are what is common in the case of contraries, for in a twofold 
sense may each of them be taken ; as, for instance, gravity is 
both that which involves any momentum whatsoever, and 
that which possesses a superabundance of momentum : and 
velocity is both that which involves any motion whatever, 
and an excess of motion ; for likewise is there a certain 
velocity even of that which is slow, and there is a certain 
gravity of that which is rather light. 

4. Measure de- Now, a measure and first principle in all of 

riumber^in’?e ^ ^li^ty, and a thing that is indi- 

gard of othS' visible ; since — to give an instance — in lines, also, 
ftnes,^ &c^- G^ploy that which measures a foot as a 

thing that is indivisible : for everywhere, or in 


If we do not allow tlie trutk of this view of unity, it is implied, in 
what Aristotle lays dowii. that even the notion of quantity would bn 
inconceivable. 
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every inatan<?e, do investigators search for measure as a certain 
unity, and as a thing that is indivisible ; and this constitutes 
what is simple, either in the quality or in the quantity. 
Wheresoever, indeed, therefore, there does not appear to be 
anything subtracted or added, this is the most accurate 
measure. Wherefore, the measure of number^ is the most 
precise of all measures, for the monad they have posited as in 
every way indivisible ; but, in the case of other things, they 
imitate a measure of this sort ; for from a stadium and a 
talent, and that which is invariably greater, would anything 
that has been both added and taken away rather escape our 
notice, than from that which is less. Wherefore, that from 
which, considered as primary, a thing does not admit of 
subsisting according to sense, this all men constitute as a 
measure, both of things moist and dry, and of gravity and 
magnitude ; and they imagine that they then know the 
quantity of a thing when they happen to know it by means 
of this measure. xVnd, therefore, also, motion do ^nd in regard 
they measure by a simple motion, and one which of motion, 
is the most rapid; for this involves the very smallest possible 
duration.^ Wherefore, in astronomy a unity of this kind is 
a first principle and a measure — for their hypothesis is, that 
the motion of the heavens is equable, and that it is of the 
utmost velocity ; and, in accordance with this, astronomers 
adjust the other motions — and in music diesis is adopted as 
a measure, because it constitutes the least perceptible sound 
and in the case of vocal sounds it is an element of speech 
that is such. And all these things in this way are a certain 
one, not in such a manner as that the one is a thing common 
to them, but in such a way as has been declared. 

A measure is not, however, invariably one in 

, , . .. „ 5. Certain con- 

number, but sometimes more than one ; as, for siderations set 
instance, two dieses such as are not understood 
according to hearing, but are contained in the 
definitions; and the vocal sounds by which we measure are 
more numerous, and the diameter of the square, likewise, is 

And hence it is that the mathematical sciences are characterised 
for so much of certainty and precision. 

^ Vide Locke’s Essay, book I. chap. xiv. 

^ The word SUtrm has been already explained, in a note, p. 124, as 
a term in music, meaning something the same as our demi-semi-quaver. 
It occurs in the Posterior Analytics, book I. chap, xxiii. 
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measured by two things, and this is the case ‘with the side 
and with all magnitudes. Thus, therefore, is unity a measure 
of all things, because we thereby know those things of which 
substance consists, by making a division of it either according 
to quantity or according to form ; and on this account is 
unity indivisible, because the original of everything is that 
which is indivisible. But each thing is not indivisible in the 
same manner as a foot and the monad ; but the latter is 
indivisible in every respect, and the former has a tendency 
towards things that are indivisible according to sense, as just 
now has been remarked ; for, perhaps, everything continuous 
is divisible. The measure, however, is always a thing* of 
a kindred nature ; for of magnitudes is magnitude the 
measure : and, in regard of an individual thing, length is a 
measure of length, breadth of breadth, of vocal sounds voice 
is a measure, weight a measure of weight, a monad of monads. 
For in tliis way must we receive this assertion, but not to the 
effect that number is a measure of numbers. Although this 
ought to be the case, if measure, in like manner, in this case 
is to be kindred with what is measured but he who entertains 
this opinion does not think similarly of this instance, but 
just as if one would suppose tliat monads are a measure of 
monads, but not a monad ; number, however, is a multitude 
of monads. 

6. Transferred Science we pronounce to be the measure 

meaning of the of things and scuse,*^ likewise, for this very reason, 
word measure, ^0 attain unto some knowledge through 

the instrumentality of these, since rather are they measured 
than are they standards of measure. But it happens unto us 
just as if another were measuring us we should know how 
large we were by reason of the cubital measure being extended 
over us thus far. Protagoras, however, says that man is the 
measure of all things; just as if he should say that one who 
possesses scientific knowledge, or who goes through an act of 
perception by sense, is a measure, and that this is so with 
these because the one possesses sense, but the other scientific 
knowledge, which we affirm to be measures of those things 

* I have added these words to complete the sense. 

* The remarks following draw our atteiVdon to what Bacon would 
the idola tribus.” Yidt Nov. Org. lib. I. aph. 41 — 46 : and De 

Augm. hb. V. chap. iv. 
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that are subjects to either one or the other. Doubtless, such 
persons, in their assertion of nothing that is extraordinary 
appear to say something pertinent to the matter in hand. 

That therefore, indeed, the being or essence of 7. RecapUuia- 
unity subsists in an eminent degree, according 
to the name which they determine upon, as a certain measure 
— and the most important measure — of quantity, and, in the 
next place, of quality, this is evident. Now, a measure of 
this sort will be of one kind, if it may be indivisible as far 
as regards quantity, but of another, if it be so as regards 
quality. Wherefore, unity is indivisible either simply or so 
far forth as it is unity. 


CHAPTER IL 

But as regards Substance and Nature ^ we ^ whether 
must institute an inquiry how they are disposed, unity is the 
in like manner as in the doubts*^ mooted in the of thing 
earlier portions of this work we have taken a 
review of what unity is, and how one ought to take up his 
opinions respecting the same, — whether as though this unity 
were to be considered as a certain substance (as both the 
Pythagorics^ affirm in the first instance, and Plato subse- 
quently), or rather, whether some nature is subjected to it, 
and in what manner this ought to be more intelligibly, 
discoursed of, and whether rather is it the case that we 
should look at unity from the point of view that some 
of the natural philosophers do ? for of those a certain one 
says that unity is harmony, but another a:r, and a third 
the Infinite. Now, if it is not possible for any of the uni- 
versals to be substance,^ as has been declared in our disquisi- 
tions concerning substance, and in those concerning entity, 

’ ovaia and (pvais are terms that already have been explained — oucria, 
in books IV. and VII., and in the- opening chapters of the Categories; 
in book IV., and in the first book of the Physics. 

* The doubts connected with ontology are stated and examined into 
in book II. • 

® Aristotle thus reprehends all efforts on the part of those philo- 
sophers who sought to discover either unity in matter — that is, some 
primary element — or unity in an idealistic sense. 

* This question is discussed in book VI. chap. xiiL 

a 
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nor that this very thing he substance so as to be endued 
with the cax)acity of subsisting as a certain one thing separate 
from plurality, (for a thing of this kind is what is common,) 
but alone may be ranked as a category, it is evident, if the 
foregoing be true, that neither is unity itself a substance; 
for entity and unity, in an eminent degree above other things, 
are predicated universally of all things. Wherefore, neither 
are genera certain natures and substances capable of a 
separable subsistence from other things, nor does unity admit 
of being a genus, on account of the same causes, through 
which neither does unity or substance admit of being a genus. 
And, further, in like manner it is expedient that the case 
stand in regard of all things. Now, unity and entity are 
predicated in an equal number of ways ; wherefore, since in 
quantities there is a certain unity and a certain nature, and 
since, in like manner, both of these reside in quantities, it is 
plain that likewise, in general, we must investigate what unity 
is, as well as what entity is also ; as if it were not sufficient 
to determine that this very thing is the nature of it. 
j Illustrated Unquestionably, in colours, at least, there is 

by the case of the One colour, — for example, white, — afterwards 
CO ours ; appear to be produced from this and black ; 

but black is a privation of white, as darkness also is of light, 
but this is a privation of light. Wherefore, if entities were 
colours, entities would constitute a certain number — but of 
what] let me ask — without doubt, manifestly of colours; and 
unity would be a certain one thing, as, for example, white, 
and of music manlier, also, if entities were me- 

and vocal lodies there would be a number of dieses,^ how- 
ever; but the substance of them would not be 
number, and unity would be something the substance of 
which would not be unity, but diesis. In like manner, also, 
in the case of the elements of sounds, if all entities were 
sounds they would constitute the number of the elements, 
and unity would be a vocal element; and if entities were 
right-lined figures they would constitute the number of 
figures, and unity would be a triangle : and the same reason- 
ing stands good, likewise, in the case of the other genera of 
things. Wherefore, if also in passive properties, and in 
qualities, and in quantities, and in motion, there subsist 
* The Leipsic edition reads this in the singular. 
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numbers, and a certain one thing in all these, unity would 
be both a number of certain things, and it would constitute 
a certain entity ; ^ but by no means would this be the sub- 
stance of that thing: and as regards substances the case 
must needs be the same ; for in like manner is it in the case 
of all things. That, therefore, unity in every genus is a sort 
of nature, and that this very thing — namely, unity — is^ not 
the nature of anything, is evident; V)ut as in colours there is 
one colour to be sought for as unity itself, so, also, in sub- 
stances is one substance to bo sought for as unity itself. 

But that somehow unity and entity are g unity and 
aquivalent in their meaning is evident from the entity equipoi- 
fact that unity follows upon the categories in an mean- 

equal number of ways with entity, and yet does 
not subsist in any of them ; as, for example, neither in 
quiddity nor in quality, but it subsists in like manner as 
entity. And from this fact it follows that there is not any- 
thing different from man additionally predicated in the pre- 
dication of one man, as neither is entity^ anything inde- 
pendent of quiddity, or quality, ^r quantity, and that the 
being of unity is the same thing as the being of some indi- 
vidual thing. 


CHAPTER III. 

Unity, however, and plurality are opposed in , opposition 
many ways ; in one of which modes the unity between unity 
and the multitude are opposed as what is in- 
divisible and what is divisible : for that which has been 
divided, or is actually divisible, is styled a certain multitude ; 
but what is indivisible, or that which has not been di- 
vided, is styled one. Since, therefore, the oppositions are 
fourfold,^ and one of these is expressed according to priva- 
tion, there would subsist what is contrary, and neither would 
they be denominated as contradictions, nor as things predi- 

* Some copies read instead of 6y. 

* This sentence is not quite intelligible. 

* rd eJyaif that is, the ** esse.*' 

* This subject ./as examined into by Aristotle in a Treatise Hep! 
iiydOovt mentioned in book III. of the Metaphysics. Vide note in chap* 
ii. of that book, p. 84. 
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cated relatively. But unity is predicated from its contrary, 
and thereby made evident, — viz. that which is indivisible from 
that which is divisible,— from the fact that multitude, and that 
which is divisible, are rather cognisable by sense than that 
which is indivisible. Wherefore, in the definition the multi- 
tude is prior to that which is indivisible by reason of per- 
ception by sense. 

2. Concomi- There also belong to unity — as we have likewise 
tants of unity, descdbcd ill our division of contraries ‘ — same- 
Bimiiarity, "bail’d ness, and similarity, and equality; but to miilti- 
equahty. belong diversity, and dissimilarity, and in- 

equality. Seeing, however, that sameness is predicated in many 
ways, after one mode also — namely, according to number — 
subsists that which we denominate occasionally as this, and 
after another mode if a thing be one both in definition and in 
number ; for instance, you are the same with yourself both in 
form and matter. Further, are those things said to be the 
same to the primary substance of which there may belong one 
definition ; as, for instance, equal right lines are the same, and 
equal and equal-angled qu|}drangular figures, notwithstanding 
that they are many in number ; but in these the equality is 
unity. And things are said to be similar if they be not the 
same simply considered, nor without a difference in regard of 
subject-substance, but yet may be the same as regards form ; 
for example, the greater square is similar to a less: and so it 
is with unequal right lines, for these are similar, no doubt, 
but not the same absolutely. And some things are called 
similar if they possess the same form wherein reside the more 
and less, as properties ingenerated, while the things themselves 
are neither greater nor less. And other things are so styled if 
there belong to them the same passive condition, and such as 
is one in species; as, for instance, that which is exceedingly 
white, and what is so in a less degree, they say that such 
are similar because the form of them is one. And other 
things are so called if they possess more of sameness than of 
diversity, either considered simply, or provided they be more 
obvious to perception as possessing such ; for instance, tin is 

' Fertile aubj^t of contraries, vide the Categories, chap, x.; Topics, 
book^ II. chap. vii. Aristotle is thought to have written a distinct 
treatise on contraries, entitled twv ivavrloop, mentioned in the 

Metaphysics, book III. chap. ii. 
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more similar* to silver than to gold, and gold is similar to fire, 
BO far forth as it is ruddy and brilliant. 

Wherefore, it is evident that both diversity 3. Concomi- 
and dissimilarity are denominated in many 
ways; and that which rs another thing is ex- iarity, diversity, 
pressed in opposition to that which is the same. difference. 
Wherefore, everything in relation to everything is either the 
same or different ; but that is said to take place if the matter 
and the definition be not one : wherefore, you and your 
neighbour are diftcrent. But a third signification of the 
foregoing is when things subsist as in mathematical entities. 
Therefore, indeed, on this account, everything of those, as 
many as are denominated unity and entit}^, are so deno- 
minated in reference to everything as different or the same. 
For neither is there any contradiction of sameness. Where- 
fore, the assertion is not made in the case of nonentities, but 
of all entities, — the not-same,” however, is j^redicated of 

entities, — for sameness and diversity being constituted by 
nature an entity and one thing, are either one or not one. 
That, then, which is diversity, anX that which is sameness, 
are in this way opposed. Difference, however, and diversity 
are something else ; for it is not requisite that a thing which 
is diverse, and that in reference to, or because of which, 
a thing is diverse, should be a diverse thing by reason of 
something common ; ^ for everything whatsoever, in regard 
of its being an entity, is either diverse or the same. That, 
however, which is different from something is different by 
something, or in some respect, so that it is necessary that 
something wherein tliey differ should be the same, and 
this something which is thus the same is either genus or 
species ; for everything that is different differs either in 
genus or in species ; those things differ in genus of which 
neither the matter is common nor their generation into one 
another — for instance, take the case of those things of as 
many as there is another figure of predication — but things 
are different in species of whieh the genus may be the same, 
and that is called a genus in respect of which both of the 
things that are different are styled the same according to 
substance. But contraries are things different, and con- 
trariety is a certain difference. 

* Taylor supplies this word. 
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4 conflrma hdi.\G made this foregoing suppo- 

tion of the * sition correctly is evident from induction ; for all 
those things that are ditFerent their difference is 
even apparent : and not merely so when they 
are diverse j but some thijigs are diverse in genus, but 
others are diverse which belong to the same coordination 
of predication. Wherefore, also, those same things that are 
contained in the same genus are also involved in the same 
species. Now, it has been determined in the case of other 
things what sort of entities are the same or different in the 
genus. 


CHAPTER IV.i 

1. Contrariety BuT since it is admissible that things which 

greatSt^iffcr- different should differ one from another 
ence. more and less, there is, likewise, a certain greatest 

difference ; and I mean by this contrariety : and that there 
docs exist this greatest ^-ifference is evident from induc- 
tion. For some things that are different in genus do not 
possess a way one towards another, but are distant to a con- 
siderable extent, and are not things that may be compared 
together. To those things, however, that differ in species 
belong generathuis that take their rise from contraries as 
from extremes, but the last interval is the greatest. Where- 
fore, also, is this the case with that which lies between the con- 

2. Deductions traries. But, surely, this which is the greatest 

therefrom. genus, at any rate, is that which is perfect ; 

for greatest is that of which there is no excess, or superabun- 
dancy, and finished is that beyond which there is no possi- 
bility of assuming anything, for the perfect difference involves 
an end : in like manner as other things are called perfect, or 
finished in respect of their involving an end. But to the 
end there is nothing extrinsic; for it is the ultimate thing 
in everything, and comprises those things of which it is the 
end. Wherefore, nothing is extrinsic to the end, nor does 
the perfect require anything of the sort. That therefore, 

* logical questions discussed in this and the following chapters 
would^ appear somewhat out of place. Perhaps the subject of the 
cpposition between unity and plurality suggested them to Aristotle’s 
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indeed, contfariety constitutes a perfect difference is evident 
from these statements. And whereas contraries^ are denomi- 
nated in many ways, subsistence in a perfect manner will follow 
in such a way as that the subsistence also of contraries would 
be inherent in them. Now, seeing that these things are so, it 
is plain that there is no possibility of one thing involving 
many contraries; for neither could there be anything more 
ultimate, or final, than the extreme, nor of one interval would 
there be more than two extremes. And, in general, if con- 
trariety be a difference, yet difference is the difference be- 
tween two things : wherefore, also, this will be the case with 
the perfect difference. 

It is necessary, however, that the rest of the 3. The truth of 
definitions also of the contraries be correct; of 
for likewise doth the perfect difference evince dependent on 
the greatest amount of difference : for of things fJ-aiLd^in^ac- 
that differ in genus and in species there is no cordance with 
possibility of assuming anything that is more 
external ; for it has been demonstrated that, respecting things 
extrinsic to the genus, there subi^ts not a difference, and of 
these this is the greatest difference : and those things tliat 
belong to the same genus, and involve the greatest difference, 
are contraries, for the greatest difference of these is the 
perfect difference. And those things that involve the 
greatest amount of difference in the same recipient are con- 
traries, for there is the same matter for the contraries; and 
things that rank under the same potentiality, and involve 
the greatest difference, are also contraries ; for also the science 
is one concerning one genus of those things in which the 
perfect difference is the greatest. 

The first or chief contrariety, however, consists ^ ^ 

in habit and privation ; yet not every privation contrariety 
(for privation 2 is predicated in many ways), but vauon?^^ 
whatsoever such as may be perfect. And the other 
contraries will be denominated according to these, some, on 
the one hand, in respect of possession, and others from action, 
or from being fit subjects for action ; and, on the other hand, 
some in respect of their being recipients, and rejections of 
these, or of other contraries. 

* Vide note on contraries, chap. iii. 

2 The term arip^iicis is defined in book IV. chap, xxii. 
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5 . Contrariety opposed— I n\ean, contra** 

is not contra- diction and privation, and contrariety and rela- 
diction. tions — and if of these contradiction is the 

first, and of contradiction there is nothing intermediate 
but if of contraries this is admissible, it is evident that 


contradiction is not the same thing with contrariety, and 
that privation constitutes a certain contradiction; for pri- 
vation belongs either to what is entirely devoid of a capacity 
of possessing, or to that which, even though adapted by nature 
for possession, may yet not actually possess either entirely 
or in a certain definite manner; for we now express this in 
many ways, just as the distinctions have been drawn by us 
elsewhere. Wherefore, privation is a certain contradiction, 
or a defined impotentiality, or one which is conjoined along 
with what is receptive. Wherefore, of contradiction there 
is not anything that is intermediate; but of a certain 
privation there is, for everything is either equal or not 
equal; but not everything is equal or unequal, but only if it 
be contained in that which is receptive of equality. 

6. Contrariety now, the»'3 are generations in matter from 

but not ever Contraries, and^hese are produced either from form 
privation is and the habit of the species, or from a certain 
contrariety. privation of the species and of the form, it is evi- 
dent that every contrariety would constitute a certain priva- 
tion, but not every privation, perhaps, would constitute con- 
trariety. And a cause of this is the following : that whatever 
is a subject of the privation admits of being a subject of 
privation in many ways ; for those things from the extremities 
of which changes are generated, these are contraries. 

7 The fore- evident, likewise, from induction ; 

going view con- for every contrariety involves a privation of 
fnducUon.™ either of the contraries. Not similarly, however, 
is it the case with all things; for inequality is 
a privation of equality, but dissimilarity of similarity, and 
vice of virtue.^ But there is the same difference as has been 


^ To make evil a mere negation of good is to be expected in a Pagan, 
whose mind was in the dark as to those various sources of evil which 
our Redeemer htis put us on our guard against. Vide Dean Trench’s 
** Notes on the Parables,” where, in his exposition of the “ Parable of 
tha Tares,” the influence of the Devil, viewed as a personal influence 
over frail humanity, is most beautifully extracted from the symbol of 
•* the tares.” 
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stated ; for *one thing is a st bject of privation if it may 
happen to be deprived of anything, but another if it may 
be so at any time, or in any subject ; as, for example, 
would be the case at a certain age either in that which is 
the principal age, or altogether so. Wherefore, of some 
contraries is there a medium, and there is a man who is 
neither good nor evil ; but of others there is not a medium, 
but a number must needs be either odd or even : further, do 
sgme things involve a definite subject, but others do not. 
Wherefore, it is evident that invariably either of the con- 
traries is denominated according to privation : it is sufficient, 
however, if there are in existence the primaries and the 
genera of contraries ; as, for instance, unity and plurality are 
styled such, for the rest are referred or reduced to these. 


CHAPTER V.i 

But since one thing is contrary to one thing, j Question ia 
a person would feel perplexed to how unity 
and plurality are opposed, and how the equal is sitlon between 
opposed to the great and the small. For there equality and 
IS the question whether invariably we speak of well as equality 
a thing in the way of opposition — for example, smallness, 
whether it is white or black, and whether it is white or not 
white — but we do not say whether such is a man or a thing 
that is white, unless hypothetically, and in such an inquiry, 
as, for instance, whether Cleon came or Socrates 1 but there 
is no necessity for this inquiry being found in any genus ; 
but this, likewise, has proceeded from thence. For things in 
opposition do not admit of subsisting alone at the same time ; 
which aforesaid mode of speaking of a thing one employs in 
the present instance, — I mean, in the inquiry, which of the 
two came first 1 for if both could do so at the same time, the 
question would bo ridiculous. And if this were possible 
in this way also, in like manner would the person who 

^ In this chapter A riatotle, by the mention of the opposition between 
unity and plurality, is led into discussions purely logical. The subject 
of opposition is treated of in the seventh and following chapters of 
Aristotle’s Treatise ** On Interpretation,” and by Archbishop Whately 
In book II. chap. v. of his Logic. Vide note, p. 129. 
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makes the inquiry fall into opposition, viz. inlo unity, or 
plurality; as, for example, whether both came, or either of 
the two! If, therefore, in things that are opposed the question 
whether a thing is so and so ” is to be found invariably— 
now, we speak of a thing as to Tvhether it is greater, or less, 
or equal — what opposition is there of equality in respect of 
these, for neither is it contrary to either only, nor to both! 
for why should it be contrary to the greater more than to 
the less ? Further, is the equal contrary to that which ,ia 
unequal ; wherefore, it will be contrary to more than one. If, 
however, inequality signifies the same thing with both of 
these at the same time, it would be in opposition to both, 
and the doubt renders assistance to those who say that 
inequality constitutes the duad ; it happens, however, that 
one is contrary to two, which is impossible. Moreover, 
equality seems to bo a medium between the great and the 
small; but no contrariety seems to be either of the nature 
of a medium, nor from the definition is it a thing possible 
* that it should ; for it would not be perfect if it were a mean 
between anything : yet i^rather invariably involves some- 
thing that is a medium with respect to itself. 

2. Something therefore remains that equality be opposed 

as regards this either as negation or as privation. Now, certainly, 
opposition. possible that it should be in opposition to 

either ; for why should it be opposed to the large more than to 
the small! in such, then, there would subsist a privative negation 
of both. Wherefore, also, the question “ whether ” is predicated 
in respect of both, but not in respect of either; as we do not 
say whether a thing is greater or equal, or whether it is equal 
or less ; but the question of whether ” invariably subsists in 
reference to three things. It does not, however, constitute 
privation from necessity; for it does not follow that everything 
is equal which is not greater or less : but that takes place in 
the case of the things in which those — I mean, the greater or 
less — are naturally^ inherent. Now equality is that which is 
neither great nor small, but that which by nature is adapted 
for becoming great or little; and as privative negation is it 
opposed to both. Wherefore, also, it is a thing that is a 

* The discussions in this book of the Metaphysics are illustrative of 
the subtlety of the verbal distinctions of the A-ristotelians, and, aa 
tome would say, of their inanity also. 
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medium ; and that which is neither evil nor good is in opposi- 
tion to both, but without a name : for in many ways is each 
denominated, and that which is receptive is not one thing, 
but rather that which is neither white nor black. Neither, 
however, is this styled one thing; but colours are somehow 
defined in respect of which this negation is afiirmed priva- 
tively; for it is requisite that this be either a negation of 
white and black, or that it be a thing devoid of colour, or 
something else of the sort. 

Wherefore, those persons do not correctly 3. Repels the 
reprehend our remark on this point who are of 
opinion that all things are expressed similarly;^ count of this 
wherefore, there will be between a shoe and a 
hand something that is a medium which will be neither shoe 
nor hand ; since, also, that which is neither good nor bad 
will be a medium between what is good and what is bad ; as 
if there were likely to be something intermediate be’tween all 
things. It is not, however, necessary that this result should 
ensue ; for this co-negation of things that are opposed be- 
longs to those things of which tl^re is a certain medium, and 
between which a certain intervar has been fitted by nature 
to exist; but as regards these there is not a difference in 
existence, for in another genus are those things to be classed 
of which there are co-negations : wdierefore, the subject of 
them is not one. 


CHAPTER VI. 

And, ill like manner, also, concerning unity ^ Question in 
and plurality a person might express the follow- regard of the 
ing doubt. For if plurality bo opposed to unity, [STnletween®** 
absolutely or simply considered, there ensue cer- unity and piu- 
tain consequences that are impossible ; for unity 
will be a thing that is few in number, or will amount to few 
things, for plurality is likewise opposed to the few. Further, 
are two things many, since the twofold is manifold ; and 
80 also is two denominated twofold. Wherefore, unity is a 
thing that is few in number ; for relatively to what are two 

* Notwithstanding all his verbal niceties, Aristotle will not 
that they are mere distinctions without a difference. 
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IJlings styled many, unless in reference to unity and fewness? for 
nothing else appears to be less. Further, must this be admitted, 
if as what in length are the long and the short, so in multi- 
tude are the much and the few; and whatever may be much 
is also many, and the many is also much : unless there is 
some difference, then, in a thing that is continuous and easily 
defined, fewness will be a certain multitude. Wherefore, will 
unity be a certain multitude if, also, it be that which is few. 
And this must needs be so if two things are many. 

2. Proposed so- perhaps, plurality 1 is styled somehow 

lution of this also as the much, yet as being a thing that 
question. different, as water, which is much, but not 

many. But in respect of as many things as are divisible 
therei^pbaij^Jiha^iai^^^^ plurality, in one way, if the 

»^!iu^itude involves superabundaUCJ cither absolutely or rela- 
tively to something — and, in like manner, it is the case with 
fewness, if the multitude should involve deficiency — but, 
in another way, plurality subsists as number, which also 
alone is opposed to unity. For in this way do we denominate 
unity, or plurality, just as one should say unit and units, 
or a white thing and whitenhings, and things that have been 
measured in respect of measure, and that which is capable of 
being measured. So, also, things which are manifold are de- 
nominated many; for each number is many because it is one,'"* 
and because each is measurable by one, and as being that 
which is opposed to unity, not to fewness. So, indeed, then, 
two things are many, likewise ; yet they are not so as a mul- 
titude involving superabundancy either relatively or absolutely, 
but primarily. And two things are simply what are few ; for 
it is the firet multitude which involves deficiency, and two is 
the first multitude in number.^ 

3. Error of Whcrcfore, Anaxagoras did not correctly with- 

Anaxagoras on draw his assent from the current opinion when 
this point, down that all things had a subsistence at 

the same time,** and were infinite both in multitude and 

* Vide book XII. cbap. ix. 

* Some copies have eva and some 4y<fs. I have followed the former 
reading. 

* These words are added to complete the sense. 

On this dogma, vide book III. chap. iv. ; Cudworth, vol. III. p. 84 ; 
%nd Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, »ect. 107, translated in “Bohn*i 
Philological Library.” 
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Btnallness ; “but he ought to have said, instead of this expres- 
sion, that things were infinite both in smallness and paucity , 
for paucity or fewness does not constitute infinity, since few- 
ness does not subsist on account of unity, as some philosophers 
would make out, but through duality. 

Unity, therefore, and plurality, such as are to ^ ^ 

be found in numbei*s, are opposed in the way a non bet^een^' 
measure is opposed to that which is measurable : unity and 
^nd these things are opposed as those that are 
relative to something — I mean, as many things of those 
that are relative as do not involve an essential subsistence. 
Now, a distinction has been drawn by us elsewhere,^ to the 
effect that relatives are predicated in a twofold way, — partly 
as contraries, and partly as scientific knowledge is related 
to that which may be made an object of science, because 
something else is predicated with respect to them. But that 
the one may be less than a certain thing — as, for example, 
than two — there is no hindrance to tliis being the case ; for 
though it be less, it does not follow that it also be what is 
few in number. Multitude, howover, is, as it were, the genus 
of number, for number constitutes multitude, which is mea- 
surable by one : and unity and number are, in a manner, 
opposed, — not as a thing that is contrary, but, as has been 
stated, as some of those tilings that are relatives ; for as far 
forth as unity is a measure, and number that which may be 
measured, thus far are they opposed to each other. Where- 
fore, not everything that may be one constitutes number; 
as, for example, on the supposition that there is anything 
that is indivisible. 

But though science is denominated in like 5 . This opposi- 
manner in relation to that which may be made tion illustrated, 
an object of scientific knowledge, it is not yet similarly 
attributed as such ; for scienco would appear to be a mea- 
sure, but that which may be an object of science would 
appear as that which is being measure d.^ It happens, how- 
ever, that every science is a thing fit to be an object of 
scientific knowledge; yet everything that is an object of 
science is not a science, because, in a certain respect, is science 

* The subject of relation is fully examined into in book IX. chap. xy.» 

* This illustration is v? .rthy < f our attention. 
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measured by that which may be made an object of scientific 
inquiry. 

6. Multitude neither is multitude contrary to fewness ; 

the much is opposed to this as a multitude 

® which is excessive is opposed to a multitude that 

is exceeded. Nor is multitude contrary to unity altogether ; 
but in respect of unity the case stands just as has been 
stated, namely, that one soi*t is divisible, but another indi- 
visible, and again, a third subsists as a relative, just as science 
subsists with respect to what may be made an object of 
science, on the supposition that science constituted number, 
and that unity were a measure. 


CHAPTER VII.1 

1. The relation between contraries there is a possi- 

between media bilitv of there being sometiling that is a medium, 

and contraries. j r> ♦ j* • 

— and or some there is a medium, — it is neces- 
sary that media should ddrivc their being from contraries ; 
for all media, and the things of which they are media, are 
contained in the same genus. For we denominate those 
things media into whatsoever a thing that is undergoing a 
change must needs be changed in the first instance; foi 
example, if one should pass from the hypate to the nete,^ if 
the transition be made in a short space of time, he will pre- 
viously reach the intermediate sounds; and the case is the 
same in colours, — if one will pass from white to black, he will 
come to the purple and that which is duskish previously to 
his reaching what is black : and in like manner is it with 
other things. But that a change should take place from one 
genus to another genus is not possible, except according to 
accident ; as, for instance, in a transition from colour into 
figure. It is requisite, then, that media, and the things of 
which they are media, should be contained in the same 
genus also with themselves. 

^ The stiulent will do well to compare the Btatements in this chapter 
with those in chap, x., and in book XI. chap. x. 

• * These terms have been already explained in a note, in bock IV, 

chap. xi. p. 132. 
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But, unquestionably, is it the case that all media g. aii media 
are, at any rate, media of certain things that are presuppose op > 
opposed ; for from these alone is it possible should 
arise a change that is essential. Wherefore, it is impossible 
that there should subsist any medium of things that are not 
opposed; for otherwise would there be a change, and that 
not from things that are opposed. But there is no medium 
of contradiction in things that are opposed, for this constir 
tutes contradiction, and amounts to antithesis or opposition ; 
and to an opposition of which, in any respect whatever, one of 
the members is present, having no medium ^ between that of 
which, in any respect, either of the members — the yes or the 
no — is present, or, in other words, not having any medium 
at all. But of the rest some are relatives, but others are 
privation, and some are contraries. But as many things 
belonging to those that are relatives as are not contraries do 
not involve a medium. And a cause of this is the following, 
inasmuch as they are not contained in the same genus; for 
wliat is there that is a medium between science and that 
which may be made an object of scientific knowledge ? but 
there is a medium between the gix^^t and the small. 

Now, if media are contained in the same genus, ^ 
as has been demonstrated, and ai'e media be- posed of con- 
tween things that are contrary, it is necessary 
that these, likewise, be compounded of these con- 
traries; for either will there be a certain genus of them, 
or there will not be any such. And if there will b6 a 
genus of them in such a way as that there be something 
antecedent to the contraries, those contrary differences will 
be antecedent which may make the contraries as species of 
genus: for from genus and differences subsist species; for 
example, if white and black be contraries, and the one 
is a segregative colour, but the other a congregative colour, 
these actual differences — I mean, discretive and syncre- 
tive colours — will have an antecedent subsistence. Where- 
fore, these contraries involve a subsistence prior to one 
another; but, surely, contraries, at any rate, that are dif- 
ferent are contraries in preference. And the other things 
and the media will arise from genus and differences ; as, for 

* The words which follow ovdkv fx^raih are not found in all the MSS. 
The Leipsio edition adopts them; not so, however, Didot’a. 
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instance, whatever coloui's are media between white and black, 
these it is necessary should be denominated as consisting from 
genus, (but colour is a genus,) and from certain differences. 
They themselves, however, will not constitute primary con- 
traries ; and if this be not the case, everything will be either 
white or black. These, then, are other colours ; accordingly, 
these will be the media between primary contraries : primary 
differences, however, are those which are segregative and con- 
gregative. Wherefore, in regard of these primaries (as many 
as are contraries not in genus), we must investigate the fol- 
lowing point, — from what the media of these consist ; for it 
is necessary that things contained in the same genus should 
be compounded either of things incomposite in that genus, 
or that they should be incomposite natures. Therefore, are 
contraries uncompounded one of another, so that they are 
first principles ; but the media constitute either all things or 
'lot any at all ; and from things contrary something is gene- 
rated. Wherefore, there will ensue a change into this pre- 
viously to a change into contraries ; for of each thing will 
there be both less and more; accordingly, will there subsist 
a medium, and this a medium between contraries. And all 
the other things that are media are composites then ; for that 
which is a medium is more than one thing and less than 
another, and is in a manner compounded of those things of 
which it is said to consist, — as greater than one of them and 
less than the other. And since, as regards contraries, things 
that have an antecedent existence are not homogeneous, all 
media would arise from contraries ; wherefore, both all things 
to be found in the scale of existence downwards, and con- 
traries and media, will consist from primary contraries. 

4. Recapituia- That, indeed, therefore, the media are all con- 
tained in the same genus, and that they are 
media between contraries, and that these media are all com- 
posed of contraries, this is evident. 
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CHAPTEK YllU 

Diversity, however, in species is a something i. Diversity 
that is diverse from a certain thing; and this gpecierapper- 
must needs subsist in both ; as, for instance, if tains to con- 
animal were a thing diverse in species, both 
would be animals : it is necessary, then, that in the same genua 
tljere be contained those things that are diverse in species. 
For by genus I mean a thing of such a sort as that by which 
both are styled one and the same thing, not involving a dif- 
ference according to accident, whether subsisting as matter or 
after a mode that is different from matter ; for not only is it 
necessary that a certain thing that is common be inherent in 
them, (for instance, that both should be animals,) but also 
that this very thing — namely, animal — should be diverse from 
both : for example, that the one should be horse but the 
other man. Wherefore, this common characteristic simul- 
taneously is found in things that are different in species from 
one another : therefore, this will be such a particular animal 
essentially, and that will be an animal essentially different ; 
as that will be a horse and this a man. It is necessary, 
accordingly, that this difference should amount to a diversity 
of genus; for I term a difference of genus diversity which 
makes this very thing to be diverse : therefore, will this con- 
stitute contrariety. 

And the same is evident from induction, like- 2. Proof of thi» 
wise ; for all things are distinguished by things induction, 
that are opposite ; and it h»ts been demonstrated that con- 
traries are contained in the same genus, for contrariety 
amounts to perfect difference, and every difference which is 
contained in a species is something belonging to a certain 
thing. Wherefore is this both the same and a genus in both : 
wherefore, also, all contraries are contained in the same co- 
ordination of predication, as many as are different in species 
and not in genus, and diverse particularly one from another ; 
for perfect is the difference between them, and they are not 
generated simultaneously with one another. Difference, then, 
amounts to contrariety, for this constitutes 'yjv^hat it is to be 

* The inquiries in this chapter obviously belong to the province of 
Logic. 
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diverse in species ; namely, for things to involv^ contrariety 
when they are contained in the same genus, — things, I say, 
that are individual. Now, things are the same in species — as 
many as do not involve contrariety — when they are individual 
existences ; for in division and in media are contrarieties gene- 
rated, before one comes to those things that are individual. 

3. Inference Wherefore, it is evident that respecting that 
from the fore- which is Said to be a genus, neither the same ncr 
diverse in species is any of those things which are 
adapted for being species as of a genus ; for matter is made 
manifest by negation, and genus is the matter of that of which 
it is termed a genus — not as the genus of the Heracleids,^ but 
as that which subsists in Nature. Nor is genus denominated 
in relation to those that are not contained in the same genus, 
but in relation to those of which there will be a difference 
from them in genus ; and things differing in species differ 
from those that are in the same genus : for the difference of 
tliat from which it is a difference in species must needs be 
contrariety, and contrariety belongs to those things that are 
alone in the same genus. 


CHAPTER IX. 

, But, perhaps, one would raise the question, 

ries may belong Why womau does not Qiiier from man m species, 
when tho female and male are contraries, and 
when contrariety amounts to difference ? But 
neither are* female and male diverse in species, although they 
are the essential differences of animal, and are not as white- 
ness or blackness, but the male and female are inherent in 
animal, so far forth as it is animal. Now, the following doubt 
is almost the same as the foregoing — namely, why it is that 
oontrariety partly makes things diverse in species, and partly 
does not so ; for example, why does it make that which has 

* The Heracleidee were the descendants of Hercules, and lords of 
Peloponnesus. Their place in the history of Greece, and the story of 
their expeditions, and their varied success, need be no more than 
alluded to — they are pretty generally known. The beet account of the 
Heracleidee is to be found in C. O. Muller’s History and Antiquities 
of the Doric Race, voh I. chaps. 3, 11, 12, translated by Messrs. Tufnell 
and LewU i the latter the present Sir George Cornew^ Lewis, Bart. 
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the support of feet, and that which is furnished with wings 
but does not make whiteness and blackness ? Is g proposed 
this the case because some things are the proper solution there- 
affections of genus, and other things are less so ; 
and since the one is form and the other is matter, as many 
contrarieties as are contained in form create a difference in 
species, and as many as reside in form, when assumed togethet 
with matter, do not give rise to a specific difierence ? 

^Wherefore, whiteness does not give rise to a 3. illustrated in 
difference of man, nor blackness ; nor are these ^^iteness and 
the specific difference of a white man in relation blackness in a 
to a black man, nor would one name be assigned 
to both j for man is as matter, but matter does not create 
a difference : for men are not forms ^ of man. For this reason, 
although the fl^esli and bones are diverse from which this 
man and that are made, yet the entire compound is a thing 
that is diverse, to be sure, but not different in species, because 
contrariety does not exist in reason or form, but this entire 
compound is an individual thing. Now, Callias is form in 
conjunction^ with matter; and this, therefore, is the case 
with white man, — because Callias i« white, therefore man is 
white according to accident. Neither, doubtless, do a brazen 
and wooden circle, nor a brazen triangle and wooden circle, 
differ in species on account of matter, but because contrariety 
is present in the form. 

But whether shall we say that matter does not 4. Further iiiu.s- 
render things diverse in species, though being cSeTfhLrse^ 
somehow diverse itself, or is it the case that it and man com- 
makes them so partly T for wdiy is this horse together, 
diverse from this man in species, and yet the forms of these 
subsist along with matter ? Is it because contrariety is in- 
herent in the form ? for there is obviously a contrariety sub- 
sisting between a white man and a black horse. And this, at 
any rate, is a specific difference, but not so far forth as the one 
is white and the other black ; since even if both were white, 
nevertheless in species they would be diverse. But the male 
and female are appropriate affections of animal ; but not ac- 
cording to substance, but in matter and body. Wherefore, 

I Some copies read and others elSct ; the Leipsic edition 

feada v\ri. 

* I Have followed the reading vAtjs ; some MSS. have Kara. 

T 2 
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the same seed, in consequence of undergoing the'same passtvo 
condition, is generated either as female or male. What, in- 
deed, therefore, constitutes diversity in species, and why some 
things differ in species, hut others do not, has been declared. 


CHAPTER X. 

But whereas contraries are diverse in species, 
and that which is subject to corruption, and that 
which is incorruptible, are contraries — for priva- 
tion is a definite impotentiality ^ — it is requisite 
that things corruptible be diverse in genus from incorruptible 
natures. 

2. Illustrated Already, indeed, therefore, have we declared 
In the case of sentiments respecting these universal appel- 

and incorrup- lations.^ So that it would iiot appear to be 
necessary that anything whatsoever that is in- 
con'uptible and corruptible should be diverse in species ; as 
neither white and black should be so. For it is admis- 
sible that the same thin^ at the same time should be both 
corruptible and incorruptible, if there may be in subsist- 
ence aught of things that are universal, as man would be 
both white and black ; and the case is similar with the mode 
of the subsistence of singulars, for the same man would not 
be white and black at the same time, although what is 
white is contrary to what is black. Of contraries, however, 
some according to accident are inherent in certain things ; 
for instance, those that have been just now mentioned, and 
many others : but in the case of others this is impossible — I 
mean, those to which both that which is corruptible and 
that which is incorruptible belong; for nothing is cor- 
ruptible according to accident : for that which is accidental 
admits of not being ; but that which is corruptible belongs to 
those things which subsist of necessity in those things in 
which it is inherent, or that which is corruptible will be one 

* Vide book IV. chaps, xii. and xxii. 

* I presume Aristotle alludes to his investigation in the second hook, 
in his treatment of the question as to whether the first principles of 
corruptibles and ihcorruptibles b® the same or different ? vide chap. iv. 

« of that book, p. 69. 


1. Diversity 
according to 
genus apper- 
tains to con- 
trariety. 
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and the same thing with that which is incorruptible, if what 
is corruptible admits of not being inherent therein. Either, 
then, substantially, or as inherent in substance, must that 
which is corruptible subsist in each of the things that are 
corruptible. But there is the same reasoning, likewise, ap- 
plicable to the case of that which is incorruptible;^ for both 
belong to things that possess a necessary existence. So far 
forth, therefore, as one is primarily corruptible, and the other 
primarily incorruptible, so far are they in opposition to each 
other ; so that they must needs be gcnerically diverse. 

It is evident, therefore, that it is not possible ^ 
that there be such forms as some affirm ; for in throws the 
such a case, as regards man, there will be one theory, 
who is cori'uptible, but another who is incorruptible, although 
forms are said to be the same in species with certain parti- 
culars, and not equivocal in respect of them : things that 
are diverse in genus, however, are at a wider interval from 
one another than those that are diverse in species. 


I 

BOOK 


CHAPTER I. 

That, indeed. Wisdom is a certain science i. Questions iu 
conversant about first principles is evident from [ofy^aireLdy^*^ 
the early portions of this work, in which doubts discussed, 
have been expressed respecting statements that have been 
put forward by others concerning first principles ; one, how- 
ever, would feel doubtful as to whether it would be requisite 

’ These words are worthy of note, and contain a hint that has been 
followed up by modern metaphysicians, e. g. Kant. 

* Book X. — according to others book XI. — is occupied in discuBsions 
that hav^ already been put forward in the previous portions of the Meta- 
physics. A glance at , the contents will show this. Amongst other 
topics we have another refutation of Scepticism, in which Protagoras 
is attacked by name. This subject has been already handled in book 
HI. “ Not, however,” as Mr. Maurice remarks, “ to be passed over on 
that account; for Aristotle’s repetitions of himself, or the reports of hiii# 
different pupils, generally clear away many difficulties.” 
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to suppose Wisdom or Ontology to constitute one science 
or many] For if it does constitute one science, there is, at 
any rate, one science invariably of contraries; but first prin- 
ciples are not contraries. If, however, it does not constitute 
one science, as of what quality must we posite these many 
sciences ? Further, to speculate into demonstrative first 
principles, is it the province of one or of many sciences 1 for 
if of one science, why, let me ask, is it the province of this 
more than of any other whatsoever 1 but if such speculation 
belong to many sciences, what sort must we consider these 
to be 1 Moreover, whether is there one science of all sub- 
stances,^ or not 'I for if there is not one science of all, it 
would be difficult to render an account of what sort of sub- 
stances there is one science in existence; if, however, there 
is one science of all substances, it is an obgicure point how it is 
admissible that there should bo the same science of many sub- 
stances. Further, the question arises as to whether demon- 
stration 2 is conversant about substances only, or also about 
accidents 1 fof if demonstration be conversant, at least, about 
accidents, it is not convei^ant about substances. But if there 
is one demonstrative® science about accidents, and anothei 
about substances, what, may I ask, is the character of both, and 
which of the two constitutes Wisdom or Metaphysics? for 
demonstrative wisdom is that which is conversant with acci 
dents; that, liowever, which is conversant with first principles 
is the wisdom that takes cognisance of substances. 

2 . What causes Neither, however, must we consider the science^ 
is ontology con- at present under investigation as a science re- 
oerne wi i spccting the causcs that have been already 
enumerated in our treatise on Physics. Fcir neither should 
we act thus in regard of the final cause ’/* for a thing of this 
kind is that which is good : and this resides in practical things, 
and in those entities that are in motion ; and this imparts 
motion in the first instance, for the end is a thing of this 
sort : but the imparter of motion in the first instance does 
not inhere in those things that are incapable of motion. 

' Although most of the subjects treated of in this book have been 
investigated already, yet the analysis of motion, and the Aristotelian 
theory of the Infinite, found therein, are quite new. 

* Vide Posterior Analytics, book II. chap. iii. 

® Vide hook V. chaps, ii. and iii. 

^ Vide book I. chaps, i. and ii. 
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And, in general, one feels doubtful as to ^ ^ 

whether the science now under investigation is subject-matter 
conversant about sensible substances at all,^ or 
not about these, but about certain other sub- 
stances ? for if metaphysical science be conversant with sub- 
stances different from those cognisable to the senses, it will 
be conversant either with forms or mathematical entities. 
As regards forms, then, it is evident that they have no exist- 
ence. But, nevertheless, one would feel doubtful, even though 
lie should admit the existence of these forms, ^ why, forsooth, 
as in the case of mathematical entities, the same truth does 
not hold good in regard of other things of which there are 
forms ] Now, I say that they have placed mathematical 
entities, no doubt, as intermediate betw^een forms and things 
cognisant by sense, as it were ^ certain third natures beside 
both forms and those things that are here — I mean, sensibles 
— but there is no third man, nor a third horse, beside both 
actual man, and actual horse, and singulars. And if, on 
the other hand, these mathematical entities^o not subsist 
in the manner they affirm, about wliat sort of*entities are we 
to assert that the mathematician is engaged ? for, surely, 
he is not engaged about those things that are here, — 
that is, about sensibles, — for none of these constitutes the 
description of entity which the mathematical sciences investi- 
gate. Neither, certainly, is the science now under „iathe- 

investigation — I mean. Metaphysics — conversant maticai enti- 
about mathematical entities,^ for no one of these ^ 
possesses a separable subsistence. Nor, however, is it a 
science belonging to substances cognisant by the senses, for 
these are corruptible. And, in short, one would feel doubtful 
as to what sort of a science ^ belongs the investigation of the 
matter of mathematical entities ; for neither does it belong to 

’ This, in fact, might be set down as the chief point w’hich Aristotle 
is striving to settle in this Treatise, and towards which his conclusions 
are ever verging. If we examine the connexion between the several 
books of the Metaphysics we shall perceive this. 

2 As to the existence of forms, efSr?, this subject is frequently 
discussed, and made to serve the occasion of an attack upon the Ideal 
Theory of Plato. We have in books I. chap, ix., and XII. chaps, iv. 
and V., an elaborate refutation of this hypothesis. 

® Vide book II. 

* The subject of mathematical natures is discussed in book XIL 
chaps, ii and iii. * Vide book V, chap. L 
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physical or natural science, from the fact that the entire 
attention of the Natural Philosopher is engaged about those 
things that contain in themselves the first principle of motion 
and rest ; nor, unquestionably, is it the province of a science 
that institutes an inquiry respecting both demonstration and 
scientific knowledge ; for respecting this very genus it creates 
for itself an investigation. It remains, therefore, that this 
proposed Philosophy of Ontology, or Metaphysics, should 
make these a subject of its inquiry. 

4 jg metaphy- And, again, one would feel doubtful as tb 
sicai science whether it is requisite to consider the science 
about elements, Under investigation in the present Treatise as 
ravToixtiixi couversaut about first principles — I mean, such 
as by some speculators are denominated elements? These, 
however, have been regarded by all philosophers as things 
that are inherent in composite natures. But it would rather 
appear to be a thing that is necessary that the science of 
ontology, under investigation at present, ought to be con> 
versant with ^universals ; for every rational principle, and 
every science, are conversant about universals, and not about 
the extremes^ of things. Wherefore, in this case ontology 
would be conversant about primary genera. 

5 The TO ' 6 v And these would constitute both entity and 
and the to tv Unity j for these especially would be supposed to 
noUce^as pru Comprise all existences, and in the most eminent 
raary genera, degree to be assimilated unto first principles, on 
account of their being classed in the category of things that 
derive their primary existence from Nature : for when these 
have been corrupted, other things also are corrupted at the 
same time along with them; for everything amounts to entity 
and unity. As far forth, however, as it is necessary that 
differential qualities participate of these, if one will admit 
the subsistence of these genera, — now no difference parti- 
cipates in the genus, — thus far, likewise, would it appear that 
we ought not to establish these either as genera or first prin- 
ciples. But, further, on the supposition that that which is 
mere simple is more a first principle than that w^hich is less 
simple, but the extremes of those things that descend from 
the genus are more simple than the genera, — for these are 
individuals, whereas the genera are divided into numerous 

1 Vide book II. chap, iii., and book XII. chap. x. 
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species and^uch as are different, — hence species would ap- 
pear to be a first principle more than genera. As far forth, 
however, as species are liable to corruption in conjunction with 
their genera, the genera rather would seem to be more similar 
to first principles ; for that which brings about the destruction 
of other things in conjunction with itself is a first principle. 

These, then, and other such points are some of those 
questions that involve matter of doubt. 


CHAPTER II. 


Further, may the question be raised as to j 
whether it is expedient to admit the existence of thing subsist- 
something besides^ and independent of singulars, ftSn tmgu^ars t 
or not ? but the science now under investigation 
is conversant with these. These are, however, infinite. Those 
things, at any rate, which have a subsistence independent 
of and beside singulars are, without doubt, either genera or 
species ; but the science at present under investigation is not 
a science conversant about either of these ; for the reason 
why this is impossible has been^ already stated. For in 
general, likewise, doth the following question involve a doubt — 
namely, as to whether it is necessary to suppose the existence 
of any substance separable from sensible substances and those 
which are here,^ or whether this is not the case ? but shall wo. 


say that these sensible things are entities, and that Wisdom is 
conversant about these 1 for the fact is we seem to investigate 
some different science ; and this stands forth as the point pro- 
posed by us for investigation. Now, what I mean is this, 
that our aim is to discover whether there is anything that 
essentially involves a separable subsistence, and which does 
not reside in any nature belonging to those objects that are 
cognisant by the senses ? 


But, further, allowing that there is beside g 
sensible substances any dijfferent substance, what sort are ’these 
sort of sensibles are those beside which it is 


^ This subject is discussed at intervals throughout the whole 
Treatise; tride, e.g., book V. chap. i. 

* This, I take it, muans the objects with which we are conversant in 
this transitory scene, where the vast bulk of mankind are engrossed 
exclusively with th/ngs of sense. The phrase, then, is synonymous 
with ra cu<rdriTd, 
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requisite to establish the subsistence of this substance ? for 
why should one seek to establish its existence beside men 
rather than horses, or beside these in preference to the rest 
of the animal creation, or in general to inanimate things like- 
wise ] Notwithstanding, the providing of different substances 
eternal in duration, equal in amount to substances that are 
cognisant by sense and subject to decay, would appear, per- 
haps, to fall outside the province of the rational ^ sciences. 

3. The absurd- howcvcr, the first principle now under 

ity of thinking investigation be not separable from bodies, 
nothingcapahie what Other would ouc admit as existing in pre- 
subsistenc?^^ ference to matter 'I This, however, does not 
involve a subsistence in energy, indeed, but in 
capacity. Rather would species and form seem to be a first 
principle in a stricter sense of the word than this. Now, this 
is a thing that is subject to corruption : wherefore, in short, 
there does not subsist an eternal substance that involves 
a separable existence as well as an essential subsistence. But 
such a posit as this is absurd for it appears to be the 
fact — ^and such are the subjects of inquiry at the hands nearly 
of all those that are mqct accomplished philosophers — that 
there is in subsistence a certain first principle and substance 
of this description ; for how, let me ask,® will there prevail 
order on the supposition that there is no subsistence of that 
which is eternal, and whicli involves a separable existence, 
and is permanent ? 

4 If there is further, admitting that there is a certain 

something that substance, and first principle, naturally of such 
xc-P^^TovI^does ^ description as we are at present investigating, 
it bearthe and this one principle belongs to all things, and 
toThiJgs^co?- principle of those things that are 

ruptibie as to eternal, and those that are corruptible, the 
incorruptible? question, m sucli a case, arises, why, on the sup- 
position of the existence of the same first prin- 

' It is Aristotle’s aim in this Treatise to combat such an erroneous 
view as regards the subdivision of the sciences. 

Could any words give stronger proof of the transcendental element 
to be found in the Aristotelian philosophy? 

3 These words are most remarkable, and the principle they enunciate 
has been elucidated in a popular way in the Bridge w& ter Treatises — 
by Chalmers, Whewell, and others — published in ** Eohh’a Scientific 
Library." 
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ciple, some* things are eternal ^ amongst those tliat may be 
ranked under this first princi^de, but others are not eternal? 
for this constitutes the absurdity. If, however, there is 
one first principle of things that are corruptible, and another 
of those that are eternal, — if, indeed, the principle, likewise, 
of those that are corruptible be eternal, — we shall be involved 
in similar perplexity; for why, on the supposition of the 
existence of an eternal first principle, are not those things 
Jbhat may be classed as effects under this first principle 
eternal likewise? and, on the supposition of the existence of 
a corruptible first principle, there arises a certain other prin- 
ciple of this, and again a different one of that; and so this 
progression of causes goes on to infinity. 

But if, on the other hand, one will seek to 5 Are entity 
estaldish the existence of both entity and unity,^ and unity first 
as those things that appear in the most eminent - 

degree to be immovable first principles, in the first place^ 
unless each of them signifies this certain parti^ilar thing and 
substance, how will they involve a separate ^subsistence, and 
an essential one ? But it is respecting those eternal and 
original first principles of this description that we are engaged 
in our investigations in the present Treatise. Nevertheless, 
supposing both of them to signify this certain particular 
thing, and substance, all the entities will be substances for 
entity is predicated of all things, and unity, also, of some. 
That all entities, however, are substances is an assertion that 
is false. 

But, further, how can the position of those bo ^ 
true wdio make out that unity is the first prin- that unity con- 
ciple, and that this constitutes substance, and 
who from unity and matter generate the first 
number, and say that it is the substance of these, — how, I say, 
does this assertion of theirs admit of being true? for how is 
it requisite intellectually to apx^rehend, as one, the duad and 
each of the other compound numbers ? for on this point 
they neither say anything, nor would it be easy to make 
any assertion on the sulrject. Suppose, however, that any 
one will seek to establish, as first principles, lines, or the 
things that are connected consequentially with these — nc% 1 

' This question is discussed in hook II. chap. iv. 

* Vide book II. chap. ii. ® Some copies read, oh<ria. 
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mean, sui'faces such as are primary — yet these are not sub- 
stances capable of a separate subsistence, but are sections 
and divisions; the former of surfaces, but the latter of 
bodies : but points are sections and divisions of lines ; and, 
further, they are the limits of these very same things, and all 
these are inherent in others, and there is no one of them that 
is separable. Further, in what way is it necessary for us to 
conceive the existence of a substance of unity and of a point? 
For of every substance is there generation, but of a point 
there is not, for a point amounts to division. 

7. How then is likewise, furnishes a subject of doubt; 

there a science namely, that every science should be conver- 
luriwwhatfs Bant about things that are universal,’ and about 
universal? that which is of such and such a quality, but 
that substance should not belong to things universal, but 
rather should constitute this certain particular thing, and 
that which possesses a separable subsistence. Wherefore, if 
we admit science is conversant about first principles, 
how is it neoe^ary to consider substance as the first prin- 
ciple of things ? 

8 i» there an Further, th(^ question may be asked, is there 
thing beside”^” anything beside entirety, or not ? now, I mean by 
TriSioll? entirety, matter, and that which subsists in con- 
junction with this ; for if, in fact, this be not 
the case, all things, at least, that reside in matter are subject 
to corruption. If, however, there subsists anything beside 
entirety, it would constitute the species and the form.^ In 
the case of what things, therefore, this would subsist, and in 
the case of what things it would not, it would be difficult to 
determine ; for in the case of some things is it evident that 
the form is not a thing that is capable of a separate subsist- 
ence : as, for example, the form of a house is not separable 
from the house. And, further, there is the question whether 
first principles are the same in species, or in number ? for if 
they are one in number, all things will constitute these. 

* Vide book XII. chap. x. * Vide book VI. chap. viii. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Since the science of the philosopher, however,' i. The unity of 
is conversant about entity, so far forth as it is en- Sestr^ecTby 
tity, and this universally, and not as regards any the mainfoid 
one part, and since entity is multifariously predi- 
cated, and not in one way merely — this being the matter, 
case if entity be predicated equivocally, and not according to 
anything that is common — it does not fall under the province 
of one science to inquire into it, (for there is not one genus of 
things of this kind;) but if it be predicated according to anything 
that is common, it would fall under the notice of one scienca 

Now, it appears that it is predicated after the „ „ , . 

same manner as both what is medicinal and salu- from the ana. 
brious; for, likewise, are both of these predicated 
multifariously. And in this way each is predi- 
cated in respect of the one being somehow referred to medicinal 
art, but the other to health, and a third to sc^ethiiig else ; 
yet each is referred to the same thing. FJr a medicinal 
discourse, and a small knife, are denominated in respect 
the former of proceeding from iJicdicinal science, but the 
other because it is serviceable to this art of medicine; and 
in like manner it is so with that which is salubrious ; for a 
thing is termed thus partly because it is indicative of health, 
and partly because it is productive of it. 

And the same mode exists in the case of other g 
things : in the same way, therefore, is denominated tration applied 
entity in its entirety; for each of them is styled 
entity in respect of being a passion, or habit, or disposition, or 
motion, or something else of this sort, belonging unto entity, 
so far forth as it is entity. Since, however, there is a reduc- 
tion of every entity to a certain one thing, and something 
which is common, so of contrarieties, likewise, each will be 
f educed to the primary differences and contrarieties of entity, 
whether multitude and unity, or similarity and dissimilarity, 
are the primary differences of entity, or whether there ar«i 
certain other differences of such ; for let these stand over as 
subjects for future discussion.^ But there is no difference 

^ Vide book III. chap. ii. for an examination into this point. 

2 Aristotle probably alludes to some other portion of his writings; 
e Q. his "EK\oy^ rwv ipavrlwy, which has not come down to us. * 
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or, what is the whether the reduction of entity he made to 
same, the to ev. entity or to uuity. For even if they be not 
the same, but something different, they are, at any rate, 
convertible terms ; for both unity, also, in a manner consti- 
tutes entity, and entity constitutes unity. 

4. The relation Since, however, it is the province of one and 
^ie^ce"of con Same scicnce to speculate into all contraries, 
traries and pri- and siiicc cacli of tliose is predicated according to 
vation. privation, — although, as regards some contraries, 

at least, of which there is a certain medium, one would feel 
perplexed as to how they are predicated according to priva- 
tion ; as, for example, of the unjust and the just, — this being 
the case, concerning all such contraries, I say, is it necessary, 
therefore, to posite privation as existing, not of the v/hole 
definition, but of the ultimate species ; for instance, if one is 
a just man who, through a certain habit, has been from time 
to time obedient to the laws, the unjust man will not be alto- 
gether depris^^d of the entire definition of just man; but 
inasmuch as iA respect of habitual obedience to the laws he is 
in some point or degree deficient, in this respect, likewise, 
will there be inherent iip him a privation of this definition. 
And in the same manner is it the case with other things. 

, ,, , ^ . But as the mathematician^ institutes for him^ 
as a science of’ Self an inquiry regarding abstract quantities, — 
trated couducts his Speculations by removing out 

case of matiie- of liis Consideration all sensible natures, such as 
matics ; gravity and lightness, and hardness, and its con- 

trary, and further, also, heat and cold, and other sensible 
contrarieties, but he merely leaves remaining quantity and 
continuity — some of winch pei-tain to one, but others are in 
reference to two, and others to three, dimensions — as well as 
the passive conditions of these, as far forth as they are quan- 
tities and continuous ; and this being the case, the mathema- 
tician does not speculate into them in reference to anything 
else ; and of some things he examines into their natures and 
positions, one in respect of another, and into those things 
that are inherent in these, but of others into their commen- 
surations and incommensmTitions, and of others into their 
ratios or proportions : but we, nevertheless, have established 
^one and the same science as being conversant about all sub* 

^ Vide book 111. chap. iL 
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jects of this Rind, I mean, the science of the geometrician, — 
in the same manner, therefore, is it the case in respect oi 
entity likewise. For the things that are acci- and of physics, 
dental in this, so far forth as it is entity, and dialectics, 
the contrarieties of this, as far forth as it is entity, it is not 
the province of a different science from Philosophy, that is. 
Ontology, to investigate; for to Physical or Natural Science 
may one ascribe the speculation of these, not as far forth as 
tl\ey are entities, but rather as far forth as they partake of 
motion. As to the sciences of the Dialectician, however, and the 
Sophist, they are sciences of the accidents, I admit, that reside 
in entities, but not so far forth as they are entities ; nor do 
they speculate about entity itself, as far forth as it is entity. 
Wherefore, it remains that the Philosopher, or Metaphysician, 
should be a person qualified for speculating into the points 
we have just stated, in so far as they relate unto entities. 

Since, however, every entity is expressed ac- 
cording to some one thing, and something th^ 
is common, which is multifariously predicatecv 
and as contraries are expressed in the same 
manner — for they are referred to the primary contrarieties, 
and differential qualities of entity — and since it is possible 
that things of this kind should fall under the notice of one 
science, hence the doubt expressed in the opening parts of 
this work respecting first principles would be dissolved in 
this way. Nov/, the doubt I allude to is that wherein the’ 
matter of perplexity is involved in the question as to how 
there will be one science about entities that are many in 
number, and which are generically different ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

But since, also, the mathematician employs i. how far 
things that are common in a manner peculiar to 
himself, it would be the province of the First parts of meta- 
Philosophy, that is, of Ontology, to speculate into 
the original principles of these things. For that when from 

1 This is precisely the mode of reasoning pursued by Arietotla in ^ 
book III. chap, ii., already referred to. 
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equals equals are taken away the remainders are equal is, 
indeed, a dogma that is common to all quantities. Matne- 
matical science, however, speculates about a certain portion of 
matter, properly so called, appropriating it to itself; as, for 
instance, about lines, or angles, or numbers, or something 
else4)ertaining to other quantities : not, however, as far forth 
as they are entities, but so far forth as each of them is that 
which is continuous in one, or two, or three dimensions. 
Philosophy, however, does not institute an inquiry respecting 
those particulars that are contained in a certain portion of 
matter, as far forth as something amongst them is an 
accident in each of these, but it contemplates everything of 
this kind respecting entity, so far forth as it is entity. And 
in the same manner, also, does the case stand in regard of 
physical science as with mathematical ; for physical or natural 
science speculates into the accidents or first principles of 
entities, so far forth as they are in motion, and not so far 
forth as tluiy^are entities. But we have said that Ontology, 
or the First lienee, is conversant about these in as far as 
the subjects of them are entities, but not so far forth as they 
are anything that is difFo:ent. Wherefore, we may set down 
that both this and the science of the mathematician are parts 
of Wisdom or Metaphysical Science. 


CHAPTER V. 


1 . Certain ulti- There is involved, however,^ in entities a cer- 
mate principles ^ain first principle about which it is not possible 
of all demon- to labour uncier any deception, but it is necessary 
etration. invariably to do the contrary ; now, I mean to 
speak conformably with truth : as, for instance, that it is net 
admissible that the same thing should be and not be in one and 
the same period of time ; and the case is so with other things 
that are opposed to themselves in the same manner. And, 
respecting points of this kind, demonstration, indeed, has no 
existence absolutely speaking ; but in respect of this principle 
it has, (for it is not possible to construct a process of 
Vide book III. chap. iii. 
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syllogistic reasoning from a more trustworthy principle than 
this very axiom just mentioned,) and it ought to be so, at any 
rate, if it is possible that there should subsist such a thing as 
a demonstration in absolute terms. 

As regards a person, however, who makes an 2. Refutation 
assertion of opposite statements,^ for the purpose 
of proving wherefore it is false, must some such such funda- 
position be assumed, as that although the thing ^^entai axioms, 
will actually be the same with the non-possibility of being 
the same thing, and not being so at one and the same time, 
yet that it will not appear to be the same thing with it; for 
after this manner only can a demonstration be brought about 
in regard of one who affirms the admissibility of opposite 
assertions being verified of the same thing. And, 
in the next place, those people who are likely to turc of pjiiio- 
take their share in mutual discussion ought, in discus- 

some degree, to understand themselves ; for, in case 
this be not done, how will there subsist with these persons a 
community in regard of such mutual discussioiiy^ It is neces- 
sary, then, that each of the denominations should he known, 
and that they manifest some on^ thing, and not many 
things, but only one; and if it is equivalent in its significa- 
tion to many things, one ought to make it evident towards 
which of these significations the denomination conducts one. 
Now, as regards a person who affirms that this thing both 
is and is not, this which ho in general affirms to be, he- 
affirms not to be : wherefore, he asserts that the name 
signifies that which it does not signify ; but this is impos- 
sible. Wherefore, if the assertion that the being of this 
particular thing involves any signification, it is impossible 
that contradiction concerning the same thing should be veri- 
fied. Further, if a name has any meaning, and this be 
capable of verification, this also must needs be from necessity ; 
but that which is from necessity it is not admissible at any 
time* should not be : it is not for this reason, then, admissible 
that opposite assertions be true concerning the same thing. 

* This book contains a somewhat more elaborate refutation of Scep- 
ticism than book III. Vide note, p. 277. 

^ This principle has been brought forward by Dr. Clarke in his 
unsuccessful attempt at an d priori demonstration of the existence of 
God. Some copies read riirc instead of trore, 

u 
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and of affirma- Further, on the supposition that assertion in no 
tion compared degree is more true than negation, the person 
with negation, makes the affirmation that one is a man 

will in nowise the rather make a true statement than if he 
were to affirm that he is not a man : and a person who 
affirms a man not to be a horse would appear to speak truth 
either in a greater or not in a less degree than if he affirms 
that man is not man. Wherefore, one who affirms, also, that 
the same is a horse will speak true ; for, in a similar way, it 
would be possible that opposite assertions should admit “of 
verification. Wherefore, the consequence ensues that the same 
creature should be man and horse, or something else belonging 
to the animal kingdom. There does not, therefore, subsist in 
regard of these any demonstration in absolute terms : as 
relates, however, to the person who is for estaVdishing these 
foregoing points, demonstration has an existence. 

3 . Aristotle And quickly would one, likewise, who after 

thi 8 exposes manner had put the question to Heraclitus^ 

the erroneous i 

system of the ^xumself, forcc him to acknowledge that it is never 
Herachtics. a*' thing that is possible that opposite assertions 
should be verified of the same things ; but at present, not com- 
prehending his own theory in regard of what he says at all, 
he has embraced this particular opinion we have been just 
endeavouring to overthrow. And in general, if the statement 
made by Heraclitus be true, neither would this very position 
of his be true ; now, I mean the admissibility that at one and 
the same time the same thing should be and not be. For as 
also, on the supposition of these assertions having been 
divided, in no respect the more will affirmation be true than 
negation, in the same manner, likewise, will it be the case 
when both are conjoined and connected together — just as 
if affirmation is regarded as being one certain thing, in no 
degree the more will negation bo true than the entire of the 
assumption which is made in an affirmation. Moreover, if it 
is possible to make no affirmation that is true, even would 
this very position be false — I mean, the assertion that no 
.affirmation is true : if, however, there exists any assertion 
that is true, that point which is put forward by these Hera- 
jiitics would be decided — I mean, such philosophers as resist 

* Heraclitus and Protagoras are the sceptics whom Aristotle chiefly 
^ directs his attack against. 
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the truth of things of this sort, and, in fact, altogether do 
with rational discussion. 


CHAPTER VI. 

But similar to the statements ’ that have been i, xhe Prota- 
just made is that which has been asserted by 
Pl'Otagoras ; for, likewise, he said that man is the measure of 
a measure of all things, — in this way affirming things- 
nothing else than that what appeared to every man, that this, 
also, indubitably is that which it appeared to be : if, how- 
ever, this is admitted, the same thing will happen to be and 
not be, and to be both evil and good, and the rest of tliose 
things that are expressed in accordance with opposite asser- 
tions, from the fact that frequently to some persons, indeed, 
this particular thing appears to be fair, and the contrary to 
others, and from that which is apparent to every one consti- 
tuting a measure. 

Now, this doubt would be resolved if persons ^ xhe origin 
considered whence the origin of this supposition of this dogma 
has been derived 3 for to some speculators, no 
doubt, it would appear to have originated from Rbe from natu- 
the opinion of the Physiologists, or Natural Phi- philosophy, 
losophers, but to others from the circumstance that all men 
do not possess the same points of knowledge in respect of the 
same subjects, but that to some this particular thing seems 
to be sweet, and to others the contrary. For that nothing is 
g9nerated from nonentity, tut everything from entity, is 
almost a commonly received dogma amongst all Natural 
Philosophers. Since, therefore, that which is not white is 
generated from that which is perfectly white, and by no 
means not white, supposing, now, that what is not white has 
been generated from that which is not a white entity, that 
which is being generated as not white would be produced. 

' This error of Protagoras is an inveterate failing in human philo- 
sophy. It is noticed by Bacon in terms of strong reprehension. Its 
effects on theology might be illustrated in the rise of Anthropo- 
morphism. Vide Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, vol. I. pp. 108 — • 
107 : translated in Clark's “Foreign Theological Libraiy;” Cudworthi 
vol. I p. 201 ; Bacon, De Augm. lib. V. cap. iv. 
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Wherefore, such would be generated from nonedtitj, accord- 
ing to their doctrine, unless that which is not white were the 
same with that which is white. It would not, however, be 
difficult to decide this doubt ; for it has been declared, in our 
treatise on Physics, in what manner from that which is non- 
entity are generated the things that are being produced, and 
how it is that they are generated from entity. Notwith- 
standing the giving heed, in like manner, to both opinions, 
and to the fanciful statements of persons who doubt in 
opposition to themselves, this would be a silly proceeding ; 
for it is evident that one party amongst these sceptics must 

f K needs labour under fallacies. And this statement 

serving the IS mauiiest from observing things that are gene- 

sens"?™®^* rated according to sense ; for at no time does the 
same thing appear to some, indeed, sweet, and to 
others the contrary, provided that the organ which has the 
power of perceiving and deciding the above-enumerated tastes 
has not und^gone any corruption and injury in the case of 
these others. But, on the understanding of such a state of 
things as this, we may suppose that some of them are a stand- 
ard of measure, and suppose that others are not so. And, in 
like manner, I assert this to be the case as regards both what 
is good and evil, and what is beautiful and disgraceful, and 
other things of the sort ; for to lay down this as a principle, 
or to affirm the reality of nothing save the apparent, is a 
course nowise different from those who place their finger 
beneath the organ of vision, and thus from the one object 
make two to appear, and who really believe that there are 
two objects before them, on account of their appearing such, 
and again that there is but one in reality ; for to those per- 
sons who do not move their organ of vision that which is one 
appears one. 

, -TK w general,^ however, it w juld be absurd, from 

of attaining the appearance ot things tnat are here as subject 
tw^manlv!" change, and which never permanently con- 
tinue in the same dispositions, from this to come 
to any decision as regards truth ; for it is necessary that 
we should go in pursuit of that which is true from amongst 
those things that invariably do subsist according to the same 

* Sextus Empiricus has laid hold on a principle such as this tc 
^establish his philosophic system. 
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dispositions, and that never are instrumental in bringing 
about their own change. Now, of this description are those 
bodies that are regulated according to the orderly system of 
the Universe ; for these do not at one time appear of 
this particular sort, but at another time of a different kind, 
but invariably the same, and as participating in no change. 

But, further, on the supposition of the exist- ^ This theory 
ence of motion, and of something that is being refuted from 
moved, — now, everything which has motion im- of 
pressed upon it is put in motion by something, «iotion. 
and in the direction of something, — in such a case, that which 
is being moved ought to be found, moreover, in that from 
which it will <ierive its motion, and yet not be found therein, 
and that it should be moved towards this particular place, 
and yet should not be generated in this : but how can such be 
the case ? for we must bear in mind, that, even according to 
their own doctrines, that simultaneous verification ^ is not 
possible as regards contradiction. And if, acco ruing to quan- 
tity, things which are here are continuous!^ in a state of 
flux, and are being moved, — and if one admits this, although 
it should not be true, — why are the^not permanent as regards 
quality % for these speculators in no small degree appear to 
predicate those things of the same thing, according to their 
contradictions, from the supposition that quantity does not 
continue permanently in bodies. Hence with them the same 
thing is and is not of four cubits in its dimensions. Sub- 
stance, however, subsists according to quality, for this is of 
a definite nature ; but quantity belongs to one which is 
indefinite. 

Further, why, let me ask, when the physician ^ ^ practical 
gives a prescription that his patients should take argument 
this particular food, — why, I say, do they take 
it ? for why is this particular piece of food 
bread rather than it is not bread 1 Wherefore, there would 
be no distinction in eating from not eating. 'At present, 
however, as the physician makes a true assertion about this 
thing, and this food that has been prescribed being in reality 
in existence, the patients accordingly take this food — although 
they ought not, at least, to do so on the supposition that 

^ The word thus rendered is arvva\ 7 i 09 vt(r 0 au 

* Vide book IIL chaps, iv. v. and vi. 
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there is no nature that is firmly permanent in s*ensibles, but 
that invariably all things are in motion and in a state of 
6. Argument Ahx. But further, if, indeed, we are always 
ffom the sub- Undergoing a change,^ and never remaining per- 
jectivity of our manently the same persons, why is it surprising 
sensations. things nevcr appear at any time to be the 

same as they do to those that are sick ? For to these, also, on 
account of their habit being not similarly disposed as when 
they are in a healthy state, the things that subsist according 
to the senses do not appear to subsist in a similar manner ; 
though sensibles themselves participate in no change on 
account of this, at least, but produce different sensations in 
the sick, and sensations that are not the same^ In the same 
manner, therefore, is it requisite, perhaps, th^ consequences 
be disposed as if the aforesaid change took place. If, however, 
we do not undergo a change, but continue to be the same, 
there would be something in existence that is permanent. 

^ ^ ^ Respecting, to bo sure, those persons, therefore, 

sceptics easier wiio entertain from principles of reason the 
anoVh^.^^^” doubts enumerated, it would not be easy to 
advance a refutation when they are not for 
admitting anything, and no longer demand a reason of those 
things, for all reasoning, and every demonstration, arise in 
this wayj for when they are disposed to admit nothing, they 
overturn the thing in dispute, and, in general, all rational 
discussion. Wherefore, with such speculators, of course, there 
is no such thing at all as rational discussion ; but in regard of 
those that labour under perplexity, from the doubts that 
have been handed down, it would be easy to reply, and to 
unravel the difficulties that create in them the doubt referred 
to; now this statement is evident from those that have been 
made 

Wherefore, it is evident from these things that 
?her^e^fore!*con- doGS not admit of being possible that opposite 
tradiction, nor assertions about the same thing should be veri- 

contrmnety, nor xix 

media, can be fiecl at One and the same time, nor that con- 
and nfe^same ^ traries should, on account of the denomination of 
thing a.* the all contrariety according to privation. This, how- 
same tone. ever, will be evident to those who resolve into 

* Thua Aristotle turns the weapons of attack employed by Prota- 
goras to inflict wounds on the sceptic himself. 
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their first principles the definitions of contraries. And, in like 
manner, neither is it possible that any of those things that 
are media should be predicated of one and the same thing ; 
for, on the supposition of the subject being white, when we 
assert that this is neither white nor black we shall make a false 
assertion, for it happens that this is white, and yet that it is 
not ; for either of these connected together will be verified 
concerning this, but this amounts to a contradiction of what 
is white. 

Neither, therefore, is it possible for one who 
makes an assertion, in accordance with the theory where' the error 
of Heraclitus, nor of Anaxagoras, to assert what 
is true ; and if this be not admitted, the conse- Ariaxagoras 
queuce will dftsue that they predicate contrary Hera- 

things of the same subject : for when Anaxagoras 
says that in everything is contained a part of everything, he 
says that a thing is not more sweet than bitter, or anything 
else of the other contrarieties, if in everythiiig all things 
subsist not merely in potentiality, but in ene/’gy or activity, 
and in a state of separation. And, in like manner, neither 
is it possible that all assertions be^alse, nor all true,^ as well 
on account of many other difficulties which would be uttered 
in consequence of this position, as also because as regards 
all assertions, supposing that they are false, neither will 
one who makes this very assertion speak what is true ; but if 
all assertions are true, the person who says that all are false 
will not speak falsely. 


CHAPTER VII. 

But every science investigates into certain first ^ ^ 

principles and causes respecting each of those province 
tibjects of knowledge that fall under its cogni- ^'ciencei^in 
sauce ; as, for example, medicinal science, and that contrast with 
of the athlete, and each of the rest of the pro- 
ductive or the mathematical sciences ; for each of 
tliese having been for itself descriptive of a certain genus, 

’ A. reference to book III. will show that the various sceptical systems 
may be reduced to two, where assertions to this effect are put forward. 
Vide book HI. chap. viii. 
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treats concerning this as a thing existing and as aVi entity, not, 
nowever, so far forth as it is an entity ; con\ ersant, however, 
about this last-named inquiry is there beside these sciences 
this certain other science of the Ontologist, which is different 
from them; but each of the above-enumerated sciences, 
taking for granted the mode in which the nature of a thing 
subsists in each genus, endeavours to explain the remainder of 
the points relating to this ibore feebly or more accurately. 
They, however, make an assumption as to quiddity, or tlje 
nature of a thing, some of them by means of sense, but others 
from hypothesis. Wherefore, it is also evident, from an in- 
duction of this sort, that there subsists no demonstration of 
substance and quiddity. 

Since, however, there exists a certain science^ 
phuL^phy^be 'vluch is conversaiit about Nature, it is manifest 
a distinct' that it will be different from both that which is 
thedSinctness practical scicuce and that which is productive or 
mauer^why^' ^ff^ctive. For of productive science the first 
may not this be prj^uciple of motiou resides in the producing or 
ontology Too^? efficient cause, and not in that which is being pro- 
duced ; and tj^is either is some art, or some other 
potentiality. And, in like manner, does the case stand with 
practical science also ; the motion does not reside in the 
thing done, but rather in those who are agents. But the 
science of the Natural Philosopher is conversant about those 
bodies that involve in themselves a first principle of motion. 
That, indeed, therefore. Physical Science must needs be neither 
pi-actical nor productive, but speculative or contemplative, is 
evident from these statements ; for there is the necessity of its 
falling under the classification of some one of these genera- 
And since, in a manner, it is requsite for each of the sciences 
to posses.s a knowledge of the nature of a thing, and to 
employ this as a first principle, we ought not to forget how 
a definition of this quiddity should be framed by the phy- 
sical inquirer, and how the definition of substance is to be 
‘ assumed, whether as the flat-nose, or rather as the hollow; 
for, as regards these, the formal principle, no doubt, of flat-nose 
is denominated along with matter — I mean, such as belongs 
to the thing itself ; the formal principle, however, of hollow- 
nose is expressed without matter, for flatness of nose ia 
• ' Vide book V. chaps, i. and iL 
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generated in*the nose. Wherefore, also, the definition or formal 
principle of it is inquired into along with this, for the flat- 
nose constitutes a hollow-nose. It is evident, therefore, that 
the definition botii of flesh, and of the eye, and of the 
other parts of the body, is always to be assumed along with 
matter. 

But since there exists a certain 8cienc(^ of „ . . 

entity,^ so far forth as it is entity, and so tar ontology, as a 
forth as it involves a separable subsistence, we dtstrnguishe* 
must examine whether at all we are to con- it from physics, 
sider this to be the same with Natural or Phy- "mathematics, 
sical Science, or rather to be difterent from it. Physical 
Science, indeed, then, is conversant about those bodies that 
involve in themselves a first principle of motion ; but the 
science of the mathematician is itself a certain science that is 
speculative, I admit, and that, too, in regard of things that are 
permanent, but which do not involve a subsistence separable 
from sensibles. Respecting, then, that which •is an entity 
capable of separate subsistence, and which# is immovable, 
there exists a certain science different from both of these, on 
the supposition, of course, that thci^ is some substance of this 
description in existence — now, I speak of a substance separ- 
able and immovable ; and it is the validity of this very 
position that we shall attempt to demonstrate. 

And if we admit that there subsists any sub- ^ 
stance of this sort in entities, here also, in a three spccuia- 
manner, would there be found Divinity residing, thifo?ogy”the’ 
and this would be an original and most dominant dignified, 
principle. It is evident, therefore, that tliere are three genera 
of the speculative sciences — namely, the physical or natural, 
the mathematical, and the theological. The most excellent, 
then, is certainly the genus of the speculative or contempla- 
tive sciences ; and of these very sciences that one which ia 
mentioned last of the three possesses ^ the greatest amount 
of excellence, for it is conversant about that one amongst 
entities which is more entitled to respect than the rest. Each 
science, however, is termed more excellent, and more inferior, 
according to its appropriate object of scientific knowledge. 

1 Compare what is said in chap. IV. of this book. 

® This point has been established by Aristotle in the opening chapters^ 
of the Metaphysics. Vide p. 10. 
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6 Doubt as tr Now, a person might raise the qtiestion as to 
the validity of whether at all we ought to seek to establish uni- 
versally the science of entity, so far forth as it is 
entity, or not ? For each of the mathematical sci- 
ences, no doubt, is conversant about some one definite genus ; 
the universal science, however, speculates in common respect- 
ing all things. If, indeed, therefore, we admit physical 
substances to be the primary substances of entities, Physical 
or Natural Science would also be the chief one amongst the 
sciences ; but, on the other hand, if there exists a nature that 
is different, and a substance that involves a separable subsist- 
ence, and is immovable, it is necessary, also, that there belong 
to this a different science, and that this science should be 
antecedent to physical science, and universal in respect of its 
antecedence or priority. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

!. Noscienceof SiNCE, however, that which is entity simply 
the accident, considered is denominated in many ^ ways, of 
TO jg which is spoken of as subsisting 

according to accident, in the first instance our examina- 
tion must be instituted concerning entity in this point of 
view. That, indeed, therefore, no one of the sciences that 
have been handed down from former generations is employed 
about what is accidental ia evident ; for neither does that 
relating to house-building or architectural art investigate into 
what is likely to be accidental with those who will make use 
of the house ; for example, as to whether they will dwell there 
sorrowfully or the contrary : nor is it so with the art of 
weaving, nor of shoe-making, nor the cooking art. Each of 
these sciences, however, examines into that which is peculiar 
to its own department only ; and this is its appropriate end. 
Neither does it consider a person so far as he is a musician 
and a grammarian, nor does it a.ssert that he who is a musician, 
should he become a grammarian, will at the same time be 
both, though he were not so previously. But that which is 
not always an entity, this was generated at some time or 
other ; so that such a person would at the same time become 
^ Vide book V. chap, ii. 
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a musician •and a grammarian. This, however, no one of 
those that are confessedly sciences examines into, with the 
exception of the science of the Sophist ; for this alone is 
employed about what is accidental. Wherefore, Plato has 
not inaptly expressed himself when he aflBrms that the 
sophist wastes his time in the consideration of nonentity 

But that it is not a thing that is admissible that „ 

. r • n ^ The nature 

there should be in existence a science of the of the accident 
accidental, will be manifest to those who attempt Kere coiifci not 
to discern what an accident is at all. Therefore, a science 
as regards everything, we affirm one thing, indeed, 
to subsist always and from necessity — now, I mean by neces- 
sity not that which is denominated according to what is 
violent, but what we employ in cases pertaining to demon- 
strations — but another thing we affirm as subsisting for the 
most part, and another, neither as for the most part, nor 
always, and from necessity, but as may happen at any time 
to bo casual ; for example, cold might bo prevalent when the 
sun is in Canis : but a thing of this sort w<juld take place 
neither as always from necessity, nor as for the most part, 
but might, nevertheless, accidentaH^ occur sometimes. There- 
fore, does that constitute an accidAit which is produced, not 
always, nor from necessity, nor as for the most part. What, 
indeed, then, an accident is, has been declared ; but why there 
is not a science of a thing of this kind is evident : for every 
science is conversant about that which is an entity always, or 
as for the most part ; but the accidental is not ranked amongst 
either of these. 

But it is evident that of what subsists accord- 3. The same 
ing to accident there are not causes and first S[e prfndpiTs of 
principles of such a description as there are of the accidental 
that which is an entity that involves an essential till beSig^dUi- 
subsistence ; for, if this be admitted, all things 
will be from necessity. For, if on the supposition of this 
particular thing being a consequence of that particular entity, 
but this a result from that, and if this subsists not from its 
being casual, but from necessity, from necessity will be like- 
wise that of which this was the cause, until that which ia 
denominated the last eifect; this, however, subsisted accord- 
ing to accident. So that all things will be from necessity, 
and the possibility for anything whatsoever casually to occurs 
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and the existence of contingency, and the being generated, 
and the not being generated, will altogether be taken away 
from things that are being generated. For, although a cause 
may be supposed not to be an entity, but that also which is 
being generated, the same consequences will ensue ; for every- 
thing will be generated from necessity. For, to give an in- 
stance, to-morrow’s eclipse ^ will take place if this particular 
thing may happen, and this will happen if something else 
does, and this last if something else ensues ; and, doubtless, 
in this manner, on the supposition that a portion of duration 
be taken away from that definite time which may be mea- 
sured from the present moment until to-morrow, one will 
ultimately arrive at that which is in being. Wherefore, since 
this is the case, all things that are subsequent to this will be 
from necessity : wherefore, will it be the case that all things 
will be generated from necessity. 

As regards, however, that which is entity in 
pect of entity*" reality, and not according to accident, one kind, 
indjeed, is that which is contained in the com- 
^ ° ' prehension of the intellect,^ and is a passive con- 

dition in this. WherefoiT, respecting that which constitutes 
entity in this way first principles are not investigated ; but 
respecting that which is an entity external to this, and pos- 
sessing a separable subsistence, they are; and that which 
subsists according to accident is not necessary, but indefinite 
— now I mean, what subsists according to what is accidental, 
as in a less degree ; but the causes of a thing of this sort are 
inordinate and infinite. 

But that on account of which a thing subsists, 
finfd'as'a cause that is, the final cause, is classified amongst those 
Kcnerated per things that are generated by Nature, or that 
spring from Intellect. It is chance, however, 
that generates them when any of these may be generated 
according to accident; for, in like manner, just as also entity 
constitutes in one respect that which is essential, but in another 
that which subsists according to accident, so also is it the 

' This is the mode of reasoning already adopted bv Aristotle in 
book V. Vide p. 164. 

* Aristotle here alludes to a certain signification of the “ ens” in refer* 
euce to truth and falsehood, which he examines in book Y. chap. iiL, 
knd book Ylll. chap. x. 
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case with a «ause. But chance is a cause according to acci- 
dent in those things that are being generated in accordance 
with free-will, for the sake of something. Wherefore, chance 
and intellect are conversant about the same object,^ for free- 
will is not devoid of a connexion with intellect. The causes, 
however, are indefinite from which might be generated that 
which arises from chance : wherefore, obscure to human cal- 
culation is chance, even as a cause subsisting according to 
accident, but, absolutely considered, such is not a cause of 
anything; and chance is good and evil when what is good or 
worthless may happen to be the result : but mischance and 
misfortune are conversant about the magnitude of these. 
But since nothing that subsists according to accident is ante- 
cedent to those things that possess an essential subsistence, 
neither, then, are causes so. If, then, chance, or even spon- 
taneity,^ be a cause of the firmament, prior as a cause will be 
Mind and Nature. 


CHAPTER IX.3 

Now, one thing subsists in eneiVy only, but i. As many 
another subsists in capacity, and a tliird in capa- 
city and energy ; and of these one constitutes an of entity, 
entity, but the other a quantity, and the third something else 
of the rest of the categories. There is not, however, any 
motion beside the things themselves; for the change invari- 
ably takes place in accordance with the categories of entity. 
But in the case of these there is not anything that is com- 
mon, nor is there a thing of this sort in a single category. 
Everything, however, subsists in all things in a twofold 
manner; as, for instance, this particular thing: for this is the 
form of it, but that is its privation ; and according to quality 

1 This is a remarkable sentence. The connexion between the 
understanding and the will, in regard of the freedom of the latter, is 
discussed by Cousin in his review of Locke's theory. Vide Cousin’s 
Psychology, chap x. ; Henry’s translation : in which are to be found 
moat lucid notes on this important philogophic point. 

* The word I have thus translated is t<J a,hr6yMTov. 

® Aristotle has already touched upon this subject — in book VIIT. 
chaps, iii. and vi. — without noticing, however, the entelecheia,” which 
IS explained now ; and which must not be confounded — as is done by 
Cicero — with a perfectly dintinct word* 
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one thing is white, but another black; and according to 
quantity one is perfect, whereas the other imperfeoi ; and ac- 
cording to motion this tends upwards and that downwards, 
or the one is light, but the other heavy. Wherefore, there are 
as many species of motion and of change as there are of entity. 
2. Motion, But on accouut of there being a division in 

genus, of the one into potentiality or capa- 
•nce to energy, city, of the other, however, into actuality, I 
actuaiify,Tk.T«- Style energy the motion of that which subsists in 
Xcx^ia. potentiality, so far forth as it does subsist in 

potentiality. And that we make a true assertion in this 
point is evident from the following circumstance ; for when a 
material is fit for being built, so far forth as it is a thing 
of this sort, we say tiiat this very thing subsists in energy, 
so far forth as it is being built; and this constitutes the 
structure, or the mode of building. In like manner stands 
the case with disciplinary learning, healing, and rolling, 
walking, leaping, growing old, advancing towards a state of 
maturity. It happens, . however, that a thing is in motion 
when the actuality itself may exist, and when it is a thing 
neither antecedent nor subsequent to this. Therefore, ente- 
leckeiay or actuality, bek)nging to that which subsists in 
capacity, when subsisting in actuality it energizes either as 
that which it is, or something else, so far forth as it is 
movable — this constitutes motion. Now, I mean by the 
expression so far forth ” a subsistence whose mode I would 
illustrate as follows. 


3. Illustrated is a statue in capacity; but, never- 

by a statue, and tholess, actuality of the brass, so far forth as it 
eonwlritr is brasi, does not constitute motion. For it is 


not the same thing, the belonging to brass and 
to a certain capacity ; since if it were the same, absolutely 
speaking, according to definition, the enteleckela, or actuality, 
of the brass would amount to a certain motion : it is not, 
however, the same. And this statement is evident as regards 
contraries; for the capacity of being iu sound health, and 
the capacity of being indisposed, are not the same ; for iu 
such a case would the actual conditions of health and sick- 


ness be the same : but the subject that is Ciipable of being 
made both healthy and diseased, whether it be moisture, or 
^ whether it be blood, is one and the same thing. Since, however. 
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the being of a thing is not the same with the being of a 
certain capacity, in the same way as neither is colour the 
same with what is visible, so the entdecKeia} or actuality, of 
that which is potential, so far forth as it is a thing that is 
potential, constitutes motion. 

That, indeed, therefore, motion actually exists, 4. This connex 
and that a thing happens to be moved at the between 
same time with its being itself actuality, and energy, &c., 
that it is a thing that is neither antecedent nor ^®*®*‘*"^‘** 
subsequent to this, is evident ; for everything admits of sub- 
sisting at one time in energy, but at another time not in this 
state : as, for example, that which is fit for being built, so far 
forth as it is fit for being built, and the energy of that which 
is fit for being built, so far forth as it is fit for being built, 
constitute the mode or act of building ; for the energy of this 
amounts either to the mode of building or the house built. 
But when the house may bo finished — that is, when it con- 
stitutes the energy — it will no longer be a thing that is fit 
for being built ; but, on the other hand, that winch is fit for 
being built is actually built. It is necessAry, then, that 
the mode or act of building amount to energy : but the 
mode or act of building amoun^, likewise, to a certain 
motion. And the same reasoning holds good in the case 
of other motions. 

Now, that these assertions have been made ^ 
correctly is evident from the statements which of defining mo- 
other pliilosophers have from time to time put refiren*<^B** 
forward in regard to motion ; as also from the to other phiio- 
fact of its not being an easy matter to frame 
a definition of it in a different manner from the foregoing : 
for neither is one able to set it down as being contained in 
another genus. And it is evident from what these specu- 
lators say on the subject; for some of them, indeed, regard it 
as equivalent with diversity, and inequality, and nonentity ; 
and yet not one of these necessarily should have motion 
imparted to it. But neither does there exist change or 
mutation into these either, nor from things of this kind more 
than from such as are opposed- But a cause of their setting 
down motion amongst things of this kind is as follows,— 

' As to the impoit. of this Peripatetic term, vide Suidas (Ghusford’s Ed.) 
on the words ii/Tf\txda and : Donaldson’s New Oratylus, p. 41SL 
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because motion appears with them as something^that is inde- 
finite. Now, the first principles of a different co-ordinate 
series, from the fact of their being privative^ are indefinite ; 
for not one of these is either this particular thing, or any 
other of the rest of the categories. 

6. What has ^ causo of this view of motion — I mean, 

latoM^to^ regard appearing to be a thing that is indefinite 

motion as what — results from the fact that it is not possible to 
is indefinite. down Under the category of the poten- 

tiality of entities, or under that of their energy or activity ; 
for neither that which involves a capacity of being quantity 
has motion imparted to it necessarily, nor that which sub- 
sists as quantity in energy. And motion appears to amount 
to a certain energy or activity, no doubt,' but an energy or 
activity which is imperfect : and a cause of this is the fol- 
lowing — that that which is potential to which the energy 
belongs is itself imperfect, and on this account it would be 
difficult, as regards this, to apprehend what it is ; for it must 
necessarily be classed either into privation, or into capacit}^, 
or into simple* energy ; and not one of these does it appear 
admissible that motion should be considered. Wherefore, it 
remains that it be what bi has been declared to be — namely, 
both an energy or activity; and yet not such an energy as 
has been mentioned, for this would be an energy difficult to 
discern, indeed ; but, nevertheless, one which it is admissible 
should subsist. 

7 Motion re- And that motion is to be found in that which 
sides in a mo- is Capable of being moved is evident ; for the 
live nature. actuality of this lies under the influence of that 
which is capable of being moved. And the energy of that 
which is movable is not different from this ; for it is neces- 
sary, surely, that there should subsist actuality in both ; for 
a thing is movable in respect of its involving a capability of 
having motion impressed upon it, and that which imparts 
motion does so from energy or activity, but it thus acts 
from this energy in regard of that which is adapted for 
motion. Wherefore, in like manner, there resides one energy 
in both, just as from one to two is the same interval as from 
two to one. And in regard of ascent and descent the case is 
the same ; but the essence in this instance is not one. And 
^ Vide book VIII. chaps, iii. and vi., already referred to. 
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the same reihark holds good, iu like manner, with the power 
that imparts motion, and that which has motion impressed 
upon it thereby. 

CHAPTER X.» 

But the Infinite either is that which it is j TUeinfir/te 
impossible to pass through, in respect of its not t 6 aTrejpoi/, de-’ 
bping adapted by nature to be permeated, in the 
same way as the voice is invisible, or it is that which possesses 
a passage without an end, or that which is scarcely so, or that 
which by nature is adapted to have, but has not, a passage or 
termination. Further, a thing is infinite from subsisting by 
addition, or subtraction, or both. 

It is, indeed, possible, therefore, that the In- ^ infinite 
finite should constitute a certain entity that involves a 
involves a separable subsistence,^ but that it is sfs^encelViaYs 
cognisant by sense is not possible; for, if it 
Btitutes neither magnitude nor multitude, anc^ if ^ 
the Infinite be a substance, and not an acciuent of this, it 
will be indivisible; for that which is divisible amounts either 
to magnitude or multitude ; but if it be indivisible it will 
not be infinite, unless in the same way as the voice is in- 
visible, They do not, however, say so, nor do we inquire 
into the subject; but we consider it as a thing without any 
passage, or, in other words, impermeable. Further, let me 
ask, how is it possible that what is essentially infinite should 
exist, unless there should happen to subsist number and 

* The subject of the Infinite, diBcussed in this chapter, is most im- 
portant. The best modern author on this point is the late Sir William 
Hamilton, in his review of Cousin’s doctrine of the Infinito-absolute, 
Vide also Calderwood’s Philosophy of the Infinite; Vera’s Inquiryinto 
Speculative Philosophy ; and Professor Ferrier’s Institutes of Meta- 
physics, sect. I. props, xx. xxi. ; sect. III. props, i. — viii. inclusive. 

2 I have not followed Taylor in hi.s erroneous rendering of this 
passage. A carelessness in language, in translating the Greek, might 
convey the notion that Aristotle in these words was actually denying 
the separate existence of the Infinite, when nothing could be further 
from his intention. The Latin version paraphi-ases the passage thus 
“ Separatum sane ipsum quum sit, sensibus percipi impossibile est. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that upon the whole Aristotle does 
not express himself on the subject of the Infinite as fully or as 
determinately as we might have expected. His definition of it is 
almost entirely made up of negations. 

% 
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magnitude, of which two thn Infinite is a passive} condition I 
Moreover, if the Infinite subsists according to accident, it 
would not constitute an element of entities, as far forth as it 
is a thing that is infinite, in the same manner as neither is 
that which is invisible an element of speech although the 
voice is invisible. 

3 Nor can the possible foi* the Infinite to 

Infinite sub- subsist in energy^ is evident, for any part what- 
sist m energy; itself that is assumed will be infinite; 

for the being of the infinite and a thing which is infinite are 
tlie same, if the Infinite be substance and not that which is 
predicated of a subject. Wherefore, it is either indivisible, or 
divisible in a progression adinfiniturriy if it be made up of parts 
that are or may bo divisible. That many infinites, however, 
should be the same thing is impossible ; for as air is a part of 
air, so infinite is a part of that which is infinite, if it is a sub- 
stance and a first principle. The infinite, then, is devoid 
norinactu- 'of parts and indivisible. But it is impossible 
that an entity that subsists in actuality should 
be infinite, for it must needs constitute quantity. It sub- 
sists, then, according to accident : but if this be the case, it 
has been declared that at is not possible that it should be 
a fii'st principle; but this must be affirmed of that to which 
it happens that number or evenness should be such. The 
investigation, therefore, is itself universal. 

That the Infinite, however, does not subsist in 
finUe^does^noT things that are cognisant by sense is evident 
sibiel*^ wveT' following circumstanccs : — for, on the 

ftom^itrnot supposition that the definition of body amounts 
being of a com- which is bouuded by surfaces, body would 

not be infinite, either that which is cognisable 
by sense or by the understanding ; nor will it be number as 
actually separated and infinite, for number is that which is 
numerable, or which involves number. That the Infinite, 
however, cannot subsist in things cognisant to the senses — 
regarded in a physical point of view — is evident from these 
following reasons : — for neither is it possible that it should be 

* Aristotle, therefore, whatever positive notion he had formed of the 
Infinite, cannot be said to have identified it with the Deity, for the 
essence of the Divine Nature he laid in energy, iyfpyua. This will be 
^»een in what follows. 
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a compcsitfe nature, nor one which is simple. For if you 
admit that it is a composite nature it will not be a body, if 
the elements are limited in multitude ; for it is requisite 
that we should equalise the contraries, and that one of them 
should not bo infinite : for if in any degree whatsoever the 
potentiality of the other body fails, the finite will be cor- 
rupted by the infinite body. But it is impossible that each 
of the elements should be infinite, for body is that which in 
^very direction involves an interval ; but that which is in- 
finite is that which involves an interval without end. Where- 
fore, if there is in existence an infinite body, it will be infinite 
in every direction. 

Neither, however, can there be in existence 5 Nor a body 
one infinite simple body, nor — as certain philo- which is 
sophers ^ would lay down — can it subsist as 
different from, or independent of, the elements from w'hence 
they generate these things ; for there is not in existence a 
body of this description beside the elements, for all those 
things of which they are compounded are resglved into these. 
This, however, does not appear to subsist beside the simple 
bodies — either fire or any other of^the elements; for without 
some one of them being infinite it 4 impossible that the Uni- 
verse, if it may be finite, should either be or be generated 
from some one of the elements : ^ as Heraclitus says that all 
things were originally fire. And there is the same mode of 
reasoning, also, in the case of unity, the existence of which 
Natural Philosophers introduce besides the elements ; for 
everything undergoes a change from its contrary, as from heat 
into cold. 

Further, a body cognisant by the senses is 6. Argument 
situated in a certain place, and there is the same fs^^e'nce of 
place of the whole as of part — of the earth, for 
instance, as of one of its clods. Wherefore, if 

' For example, the Ionic and Eleatic schools were celebrated in anti- 
quity for their inculcation, the one of a materialistic, and the other of 
an idealistic, unity. All the sects, however, did not agree in investing 
this unity with the attribute of infinity. Zenophanes, for instance, 
maintained that it was neither finite nor infinite. 

2 This dogma is what Aristotle so frequently impugns — namely, that 
which sought to establish the existence of some one elementary prin- 
ciple, in the form of matter, as that which would sufficiently account 
for the genesis of everything ; — of the rd 'nZ.v itself. 
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from the reia- the Infinite be of similar 1 parts, indeed, it will 
andspace^^ be immovable, or always will be impelled for- 
wards. But this is impossible; for why, may 
1 ask, should it be moved downwards in preference 
to upwards, or in any diiection whatsoever'? for instance, 
if it were a clod of earth, in what direction will this be 
moved, or in what place will it remain at rest 1 for the 
place of the body naturally adapted to this will be infinite. 
Will it, then, comprise the entire place ? ^ and how will this 
be so ? What, therefore, will be its place of rest and its 
motion 1 or shall we say that it will remain at rest every- 
where'? it will not then be moved; or, shall we say that it 
will be moved in every direction? it will not then stand still. 
If the Universe, however, be of dissimilar parts, places, like- 
wise, would be dissimilar ; and in the first instance, no doubt, 
the body of the Universe would not be one, save in respect of 
contact : in the next place, these things will be either finite 
or infinite jn species. That they should be finite is not 
certainly, then, possible; for some, indeed, will be infinite, and 
some not so, on the supposition^ that the Universe is in- 
finite — for instance, fire or water: and a thing of this kind 
will be corruption to coTf'..raries. If, however, they are in- 
finite and simple, both the places will be infinite, and infinite 
will bo the elements; but if this is impossible, and the 
places be finite in number, the Universe, also, must needs be 
finite. 


7 Body cannot -^.nd, in general, it is impossible that there can 
be infinite be an infinite body, and a place for bodies, if 
body that is cognisant by the senses in- 
volves gravity or lightness. For it will have 
an impulse either towards the centre or upwards; it is 
impossible, however, that the Infinite — either the whole or 
the half, or any part whatsoever — should undergo a passive 
state; for in what way would you make a division of it?^ or 
of the Infinite how will there be one portion tending in a 


’ This is Taylor’s translation. The word in the original is dfioeiSes ; 
the Latin version renders it by uni forme.” 

* As to the relation between body and space, vide Cousin on Locke, 
chap, ii., Henry’s translation. 

* Vide De Coelo, book I. chap, vii. 

* Vide Cousin’s Psychology, chap, iii., in his analysis of space ar.d 
iUme. 
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direction downwards, and the other in a direction upwards 1 
or how %ill this constitute the extremity, and that the centre 1 
Further, every body that falls under the notice ^nd from its 
of the senses subsists in place ; * and there are necessary sub- 
six species of place : but it is impossible that 
these should subsist in a body that is infinite. 

And, upon the whole, if it is impossible that place should be 
infinite, it is likewise impossible that body should be so ; for 
that which subsists in place is somewhere, and this signifies 
a direction either upwards or downwards, or some one of 
the rest of the categories ; and eadi of these constitutes a 
certain limit. 

But the Infinite is not the same in magnitude, g. The infinite 
and motion, and duration, as if it were a certain not the same in 
single nature ; but that which is subsequent is tion, and dura- 
denominated according to that which is ante- 
cedent; as, for instance, motion is denominated according to, 
or conformably with, the magnitude in regard pf which the 
motion, or the alteration, or the increase, is ^brought about j 
time, however, is reckoned or computed m consideration 
of motion. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Now, that which undergoes a change is 
changed partly, indeed, according to accident, h whfciTmo- 

as when we say the musician walks, — and tion or change 

partly when a thing is said simply to be changed imparted, 
in respect of something belonging to this under- 
going a change ; for example, w^hatsoever things are changed, 
are changed according to parts : for the body is reduced to a 
sound state of health because the eye is restored to a healthy 
condition.^ Now,- there is something which primarily is 

1 Propositions of this sort require the condition of experience to 
evoke them ; but they stand on a basis purely rational. ITiis distinction 
is the key-stone of the arch of modern metaphysics. Vide Cousin’s 
Psychology; Chalybiius’ History of Philosophy in Germany: article, 
Kant ; Sir William Hamilton on Cousin. 

^ Small sayiugs suggest great ones. Perhaps the reader is reminded, 
in meeting with the above, of our Saviour s words : “ The light of th| 
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moved in itself or essentially, and this is that •'which may 
have motion impressed upon it from itself. And there is 
also something of the same sort in the case of that which 
imparts motion likewise ; for one thing imparts motion ac- 
cording to accident, and another according to a portion, but 
a third essentially or of itself : and there is something that is 
the primary source of motion, and there is something that 
has motion impressed upon it ; further is there the time in 
which, and there is the place from which, and the direction to- 
wards which, a thing is moved. But the forms, and passive 
states, and place into which ai’e moved the things that are being 
moved, themselves are immovable, as science and heat ; but 
the heat does not constitute motion, yet the process of heating 
does. The change, however, that does not ensue according to 
accident does not reside in all things, but in contraries and 
media, and in contradiction. But a reliance upon this state- 
ment may be drawn from induction. 

2 Three e Now, that which uiidergoes a change is changed 
.n'era of changes. eitl,\er from a subject into a subject, or from that 
which is not a subject into a subject, or from 
a subject into a non-sub^ct, or from a non-subject into a 
subject : ^ but I mean byj^ subject that which is made ma- 
nifest by affirmation. Wherefore, changes must needs be 
three in number; for that wdiich is from a non-subject into 
a non-subject is not properly a change, for it subsists ^ neither 
between contraries nor between contradiction, because there 
is not opposition in the case of a transition from a non-subject 
into a non-subject. The change, indeed, therefore, from that 
which is a non-subject into a sulgect, according to contradic- 
tion, amounts to generation ; and such a change, of course, 
when simply considered, is simple generation, and when it is 
partial, it is partial generation ; but the change from subject 
into that which is non-subject amounts to corruption, which, 
when it is simply so, is simple corruption; but when it is 
partial, it is partial corruption. 

body is the eye : if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” — St. Matt. vi. 22. 

* These words are not found in the Leipsic edition. I have followed 
Didot’s text, 

^ Aristotle’s principle is this, — where there is change there is opposi- 
tion; where we can discover there also is to be found 

^yrietiTLS, 
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If, tlierejore, nonentity is predicated raulti- 3. The relation 
fariously/ and that according to composition or 
division does not admit of being put in motion, changes ex- 
so neither can it be so with that according to 
capacity, which is opposed to that which subsists simply ; for 
a'thing that is not white, or not good, nevertheless admits of 
being moved according to accident : for that which is not 
white may be a man ; but this cannot by any means be the 
case with this particular thing which subsists simply : for it 
is impossible that nonentity should be moved ; and, if this be 
admitted, it is impossible, also, that generation amounts to 
motion ; for nonentity would be produced if it did, for in 
such a case most especially would it be produced according to 
accident; yet, nevertheless, it is true to assert of that which 
is generated simply that a nonentity has a subsistence. In 
like manner, also, stands the case with the being in a state of 
rest And, doubtless, such are the difficulties that attend on 
this hypothesis, even on the supposition that everything that 
is being moved is in place ; but what is a nonentity is not in 
place, for it would be somewhere. Hence neither does cor- 
ruption constitute motion, for motion or rest is a thing that 
is contrary to motion, but corruj^ion is contrary to genera- 
tion. Since, however, every monon amounts to a certain 
change, and there are three changes, as just now enumerated, 
and of these the changes that ensue according to generation 
and corruption are not motions — and these are those that sub- 
sist according to contradiction — it is necessary that the change 
from subject into subject should alone constitute motion; 
Subjects, however, are either contraries or media ; and let 
privation be considered as a thing that is contrary : aud it is 
made manifest by affirmation ; for instance, that whicli is 
naked and toothless, and that which is black. 

Probably by the multifarious predication of the “nen-ena” Aristotli 
w>iild mean that of its synonyme rb xf/^Vdos. Vide book IV. chap, xxitt 
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i ifo motion therefore, the categories are divided hj 

atjcording to substance,^ quality, place, action or passion, rela- 
reiation!^^ tion, quantity, there must needs subsist three 
motions of quality, quantity, and of place ; but 
according to substance there does not subsist any motion on 
account of there being nothing contrary to substance ; nor is 
there a motion of relation ; for it is possible, when either of 
the relatives has not undergone a change, that a verification 
should take place in regard of the other, as having undergone 
no change. Wherefore, the motion of these will subsist 
according to accident. 

2 . Why there is Neither is there a motion of that which is 

not motion in active and passive, or of that which is the effi- 
the case of ac- ., ^ , 

tion or of pas- ciont cause ot motiou, and has motion impressed 
upon it, because there is not a motion of motion, 
nor a generation of generation, nor, in general, a change of 
.a change. For, in two ways is it possible that there be a 
motion of a motion; first, either as of a subject — for instance, 
iis man is moved because from white he is changed into 
black ; wherefore, thus al^ is it with motion, either a thing 
is made warm or cold, or undergoes alteration in place or 
increase : this, however, is impossible ; for the change does 
not amount to any of the subjects; — or, secondly, there may 
subsist a motion of motion, in respect of some different 
subject from change being altered into a different form, as 
mail is changed from sickness into health. Neither, however, 
is this possible, except according to accident ; for every motion 
constitutes a change from one thing into another : and, in 
like manner, the case stands with generation and corruption, 
except that tliose changes, I admit, that are wrought from 
things that are opposed in this or that way are not motions. 

3. This point At the samo time, then, is man changed from 
illustrated. health into disease, and from this very change 
into a different one. It is, therefore, evident that when a 
man shall have become indisposed he shall undergo a change 
into a disease of some sort or other ; for it is admissible for 
such to remain iu a state of rest : and, further, it is evident 

' Vide Categories, chap. iv. 
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that he will •not be changed into that state which is icyari- 
ably casual, and that will amount to a change from some- 
thing into something else, so that health will be an opposite > 
motion, but from accident ; as, for instance, one undergoes 
an alteration from memory into oblivion, because that wherein 
oblivion is inherent undergoes a change, sometimes into 
scientific knowledge, and sometimes into health. 

Further will the progression advance on to 
infinity, if there will subsist a change of a change,^ cLse^of^action 
and a generation of a generation. Tiierefore, 
also, must there be the former on the supposi- po^e arfinrtmt’e 
tion that there is the latter ; for instance, if the changelf-^^** 
simple act of generation take place at any time, 
that also which is being generated simply has been produced. 
Wherefore, not as yet in existence would be that which is 
being produced simply ; but something does exist that is being 
generated or produced, or which already has been generated. 
If, therefore, also, this thing once wais generated, for what 
reason was that not yet in existence which is being then gene- 
rated h Since, however, as regards things that are infinite there 
does not subsist anything that is primary, there will not be 
that which is first generated, and foj this cause neither that 
which is in order consequential. Therefore, that any of these 
either should l>e generated, or be moved, or undergo any 
change, is not possible. Further, contrary 
motion, and rest, and generation, and corruption, trary motion, 
will belong to the same subject. Wherefore, a get . 

thing that is being generated, when it may 
become that which is being generated, is then undergoing a 
processor corruption ; for neither is it immediately corrupted 
as soon as it is generated, nor subsequently to this ; for that 
must necessarily exist which is undergoing a process of cor- 
ruption. Further, it is tlie case that matter and matter as 
ought to subsist under that which is being gene- jjje 
rated and undergoing a change.^ Therefore, 

* Aristotle had already exposed the absurdity of such a system as 
an infinite progression of causes, in book I. the Less, chap. iL 

2 The necessity of this principle the ancients made to rest on the 
dogma that “ ex nihilo nil fit.” If the student is desirous of knowing 
intimately the bearing of this dogma on the ancient philosophy, ha 
will consult Cudwortn’s Intellectual System, Harrison’s edition, with 
Mosheim’s Dissei*tatiou on Creation out of Nothing, vol. III. p. 140 
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what matter will there subsist in like manner aa an alterable 
body or soul? in this way, also, anything that subsists on 
being produced constitutes either motion or generation. 
And, further, what is that into which the thing is moved ? 
for it is necessary that something amount to the motion of 
this particular thing from this particular thing into that, and 
yet that it should not be motion at all. How, let me ask, 
then, is this to take place ? for the generation of discipline 
does not amount to discipline ; so neither is it true to sa^ 
that there will subsist a generation of generation. 

5 . It is arcord- Siiico, howevcr, there is not in existence motion 
qiuntity ^and’ either of substance, or of relation, or of action 
place that nio- and passiou, it remains that there should subsist 
tion subsists. lYiotion according to quality, and quantity, and 
place, for to each of these doth there belong contrariety. Now, 
I mean by motion according to quality not that which is 
found in substance — for difference also cbnstitutes quality — 
but that wiiich is pas.sive, in accordance with which a thing 
is said to be po-ssive or to be devoid of passion. 

^ ^ - , With regard, however, to that which is im- 

in relation to movable, and that which, upon the whole, it is 
immovabk,'^^^ impossible i^ould have motion impressed upon 
it, and that which with difficulty, in a long 
portion of duration, or slowly, commences its motion, and that 
which having been by nature, no doubt, adapted for having 
motion imparted to it, yet does not possess the capacity or 
ability of being moved when it is naturally fitted for motion — 
both as to the place where and the manner how — this is 
what I term merely a condition of rest amongst those things 
that are immovable ; for rest is a thing that is contrary to 
motion. 

Wherefore, it would amount to a privation of 
of locaramr* which IS receptive or capable of motion ; and 

separate mo- things are said to be moved according to place at 
’ the same time as many as are to be found in one 

original locality ; and those things are said to be moved sepa- 
rately as many as are to be found in a different place, 
and of contact And things are said to be in contact with each 
and a medium, other ' the extremities of which subsist together. 
And that is a medium into which that is fitted by nature 
* Vide book IV. chap. vi. 
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first to prodeed which is undergoing a change, before it 
arrives at that into which it is ultimately changed— 1 mean, 
what is uninterruptedly undergoing a change according to the 
constitution of nature. 

A thing is contrary ^ in regard of place which ^ definitions 
in a straight line is at the greatest distance pos- of local con- 
sible : and a thing is successive between which succession ; 

— when it is after its first principle, either in 
position or form, or some other definite mode of subsistence — 
and that to which it is consequent there subsists no interven- 
ing medium of things in the same genus; for instance, lines 
are successive to a line, or monads are successive to a monad, 
or a liouso to a house. There is no hindrance, however, to 
there subsisting any other medium between them; for that 
which is successive belongs to something in succession, and 
is something that is subsequent : for one is not successive to 
two, nor are the Kalends to the Nones.^ And a thing is 
coherent which, being successive, is in contact, ^ince, how- 
ever, every change takes place in those things that are 
opposed, and these are contraries and confradiction, and 
since of contra.i'etion there is nothing that is a medium, it is 
evident tha^ m contraries there subsists a medium. And 
that which is continuous is that which has as well as of 
something of the nature of the coherent, or of continuity, 
that which is in a state of contact. And a thing is called 
continuous when the extremity of either of the parts by 
which they are in contact, aiid in continuity, may bo one 
and the same. Wherefore, it is evident that what is con- 
tinuous is to be found amongst those things from which, 
as compounds, there subsists any one thing naturally adapted 
for being generated according to contact. 

And that what is successive ranks as what is 9. Relation 
primary is evident likewise; for every tiling that suc- 

1 As to the definition of contrariety in general, compare book IV. 

chap. Sivr^pas. This is the rendering of Taylor, though 

the literal interpretation would be, the first day of the month is not 
successive to the second." Taylor, cut usual, has his eye fixed on the 
Latin version : perhaps by Sevrepas he meant the second decade of the 
Greek month, which 'vould correspond with the none.s in the Roman 
Calendar. For an account of the Greek year, vide Potter's Antiquities, 
book II. chap. xxvi. 
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cessioi. and is successive does not subsist in a estate of con- 
continuity. with what is successive 

on the supposition that what is continuous subsists in a state 
of contact. Even, however, though they should subsist in a 
state of contact, they yet by no means amount to that which 
is continuous. Those things, however, in which there is not 
found contact there does not subsist natural coherence in. 
Wherefore, a point is not the same thing with a monad ; for, 
indeed, in points may be found contact : but this is not the 
case with monads, but these are successive to each other, and 
between points there may be found a certain medium; 
whereas we cannot discover any such between monads. 


BOOK XI.‘ 


CHAPTER I. 

1 That onto- preS^jnt speculation is concerned about 

iogy is concern- substancc ; for the first principles and causes of 
or substances are under investigation. For both 

if the Universe be as one whole, substance con- 
stitutes the earliest portion ; and if things subsist in a conse- 
quent order, in this way, likewise, would substance be first, 
and next quality, then* quantity. But at the same time 
neither, so to say, are these, simply considered, entities, but 
qualities and motions, in the same ipanner even as that 
which is not whole and that which is not straight. There- 
fore, we say that these also are in existence; for instance, 
that such a thing is not white. Further, still no one of the 
others possesses a separable subsistence. 

^ This is a remarkable book — book XI., or, according to others, book 
XII. Some of the principles laid down in it have already been enunciated. 
The chief aim of Aristotle, however, is to endeavour to ascertain the 
number of the primary substances, Trparat ovfriat : and this inquiiy is 
based on the assumption that over these presides a certain substance, 
in its efficiency prior and paramount to them all. 

^ Vide book VI. chap. i. 
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And to the truth of this statement bear wit- 2 . This 
ness also, in reality, the Philosophers of Anti- an^en/Ln'd 
quity ; for they from time to time have inves- modem phiio- 
tigated into the first principles, and elements, 
and causes of substance. Those, to be sure, that are Philoso- 
phers, now-a-days, have in preference sought to establish 
universals as substances ; for the genera are universals — which 
they say are first principles and substances — rather on account 
o{ their examining them logically. The Philosophers, how- 
ever, of old regarded singulars as substances — for example, 
fire and earth — but not a common body. 

Now, substances are three in number ; one, ^ 
indeed, is cognisant by sense, the existence of ent classes of 
which all acknowledge; and one part of this is 
eternal,^ and the other subject to decay, as plants cessity of such 
and animals : but of the eternal portion of it, it is 
necessary that we should admit as elements either 
one or many. Put another substance is immovable : and this, 
some say, involves a separable subsistence ; amongst whom 
some make a division of it into two; others, however, rank 
into one nature forms and mathematical entities: whereas 
others of these admit mathematicpj entities only as subsist- 
ing. The substances that are cognisant by sense belong, then, 
of course, to the department of physical science, for they in- 
volve a connexion with motion ; but the immovable substance 
belongs to a difterent science, on the supposition that this 
possesses no first principle in common with the others. 


CHAPTER II. 

Substance cognisant by the senses, however, 1 . change pre- 
is susceptible of change. Now, on the suppo- s3eth?ng\s 
Bition that change takes place from things that 
are opposed, or such as are media, and not from ‘‘ 
all things that are opposites — for the voice is not a thing 
that is white — ^but from that which is contrary, it is neces- 
sary that something, also, subsist capable of undergoing an 
alteration into contrariety ; for contraries do not undergo a 

' Vide book VII. chap. L 
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change. Further,' does this, no doubt, contintue permanent; 
that which is contrary, however, does not continue perrma- 
nent; and hence doth there subsist a something third beside 
contraries — namely, matter. If, therefore,^ changes are four 
in number, either according to quiddity, or according to 
quality, or quantity, or the place where ; and if simple gene- 
ration, indeed, and corruption be what subsist according to 
quiddity, and increase and diminution be what subsist ac- 
cording to quantity, and alteration be that according to 
passion, and motion be that according to place — allowing all 
this to be the case, the several changes would take place into 
contrarieties : I mean, such as are involved in singulars. 
Therefore, it is necessary that matter should undergo a change 
which can pass into both. 

2, Change is a Since entity, however, is twofold, everything 

transition from ^hich uuderffoes a change is changed from that: 
a state of capa- , • , . ® ® i • i 

city into that which IS an entity in capacity into that which 
of energy. entity in energy; as, for example, from 

what is white in capacity, or potentiality, into that wliich is 
white in energy : and in like naanner, also, does the case stand 
with increase and diminution. Wherefore, not only accord- 
ing to accident is it p(j,ssible that all things be generated 
from nonentity, but likewise from entity do all things 
derive their generation — I speak of what is an entity in 
capacity deriving its generation from a nonentity in energy 
or activity. 

3. Illustrated fkis is the Unit of Anaxagoras;^ (for it is 

by the tenets of better to maintain this than the tenet of certain 
Anaximander, Speculators who are of opinion that all things 
and others. subsist simultaneously ;) and it is tantamount to 
the philosophic dogma of mixture adopted by Empedocles 

* Bekker begins chap. ii. with these words. 

2 Aristotle's doctrine is this ; there are four changes ; these changes 
are all changes into contraries — contraries themselves undergo no 
change, but they presuppose something as the subject of the ehanges, 
that is, the matter, Thus, there are four changes, but three first 

principles, or dox<v — namely, torm, privation, and contrariety. Vid^ 
Physics, book V. cnap. i. 

^ according to Aristotle, held this very tenet that he 

now mentions parenthetically — namely, tliat irdvra 6/u.oD ^y, or that ‘‘ all 
things were one potentially," Some dogma akin to this, I conceive, ia 
t what he means by the unit of Anaxagoras. 
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and Anaxim^tnder and resembles the theory of Democritus, 
viz. that all things subsisted in capacity simultaneously, and 
not in energy. Wherefore, in this case they would touch upon 
matter, that is, the material cause. All things, 4. confirmation 
however, involve matter as many as undergo of the foie- 
a change ; but entities involve dilFerent matter 
from one another:* and of the things that are eternal as 
many as are not generable, but movable by an orbital mo- 
tion, possess matter, yet such matter as is not generable, but 
is merely moved from this place towards that. 

Now, one might raise the question, from what 5 
sort of nonentity generation could arise ^ for kind of non- 
nonentity subsists in a threefold way. If, there- generatioti 
foi'e, there subsists aught in capacity, from this 
will generation subsist ; yet, nevertheless, not from anything 
whatsoever without distinction, but one thing will be gene- 
rated from another. Neither is it sufficient to say that all 
tilings subsist simultaneously ; for entities diffen in matter : 
since why would things infinite in number be generated, but 
not one thmg? for the faculty^ of the human^ understanding 
is one. Wherefore, if likewise matter be one, that would 
have been generated also in energy ^he matter even of which 
would subsist in capacity. 

Therefore are there three causes, and three o. Recapituia- 
first principles, — two, indeed, amounting to con- 
trariety, — of which one sort constitutes the formal principle 
and the species, and the second privation; but the third 
cause is matter. 


CHAPTER III. 

After these inquiries there remains for us , Nogenera- 
to make our readers aware that neither matter Uon^o^ matter 
nor form is generated.^ Now, I speak thus of 

‘ Anaximander flourished about 610 B.c., and put forward the ex^ 
istence of the Infinite. Vide Physics, book I. chaps, iv. and v. ; and 
Tenneman’s History of Philosophy, p. 67, translated in Bohn's Philo- 
logical Library.” 

2 Vide book VII. chap. iv. 

® The word in the original is povs. 

^ Vide book VI. chap. xiii. By the phrase ra i(rx<vTaf which occun 
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the extremities of things ; for everything that undergoes any 
change is changed both by something and into something — by 
something, of course, I mean that which is the first imparter 
of motion, and of something, that is, matter, and that into 
which the thing is changed; this is the form. Therefore, 
they go on in a progression to infinity, if not only the brass 
becomes spherical, but also the spherical or the brass is gene- 
rated : therefore, must wo sooner or later come to a stands 
still in the series. 

2. The mode of After these inquiries we must show how that 

the d^fferent'^ cach substance is generated from one synony- 
sorts of sub- mous with itself ; for those things that are being 
stance. generated by Nature, as well as other things, are 

substances. For things are produced either by Art, or Nature, 
or Ciiance, or Spontaneity.^ Art, indeed, therefore, con- 
stitutes a first principle which subsists in another subject, 
whereas Nature constitutes a first principle which subsists in 
the thing itself ; for n^n begets man : and the remaining 
causes are the , privations of these. Substances likewise are 
three in number, and one of these is matter; which is tins 
certain particular thing in consequence of its appearance as 
such ; for as many thing? as are one by contact, and not by 
cohesion, constitute matter and a subject; but another of 
these substances is Nature, which likewise is this certain par- 
ticular thing, and into Nature is there the transition of a 
certain habit. Further, the third substance is that which 
subsists from these, and is ranked as a singular; for example, 
Socrates or Callias. 

3. Forms, if they As regards* 8ome things, therefore, this 

be^oumUn*^ Certain particular thing involves no subsistence 
composite sub- independent of a composite substance, as the 
stances; form of a housG, unless art constitutes this form. 

Neither is- there any generation and corruption of these, but 
after a different manner they are, and are not, both the house 
itself, which is unconnected with matter, and health, and 
everything that is produced according to art; but if forms 
subsist, they subsist in the case of those things that are 

in the following sentenos, Aristotle means what we may trace pheno* 
mena ultimately to — as, for example, all things are resolvable into a 
certain matter and a certain form. 

^ Vide book VI. chap. ix. * Vide book VI chap, viii. 
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generated Nature. Wherefore, doubtless, not 
injudiciously affirmed Plato that forms belong to u.’in things 
those things as many as involve a natural sub- 
sistence, on the supposition of the existence of sistences ftom 
forms different from, or independent of, these ; ^ 

as, for example, fire, flesh, the head, and so forth. For all 
these things are matter, and belong to substance especially 
— I mean, such a description of matter as is ultimate. 

Some causes,’^ therefore, that are those that 4^ causes 
impart motion subsist as entities that have been either ^ior to 
previously generated, whereas other causes which coincident with 
subsist as the formal principle are simnltane- 
onsly generated with their results ; for when a man is in 
sound health then also is there present with him sound 
health, and the form of the brazen sphere subsists simul- 
taneously with the brazen sphere. 

And whether, also, there remains ’ anything aepara- 

subsequently to the separation of form from the*i>iiity of form 
subject of form, we must examine ; for in the case in some cases is 
of some forms there is no hindrance to fliis argument in 
taking place ; as if soul were a thing of this de- ideal hypothe- 
scription : not, to be sure, every sop^, but the un- 
derstanding ; for that this should be so with every soul is not, 
perhaps, a thing that is possible. It is evident, therefore, 
that there is no necessity that on account of these, at least, 
ideas should have an existence ; for man begets man, the 
singular begets a certain individual. And in like manner 
does the case stand with the arts ; for the medicinal art is the 
formal principle of health. 


CHAPTER IV. 

And as regards causes and first principles,^ 1. Have things 
in a manner are they different according as they p"*'- 

belong to different things, and in a manner this 
is not the case. Supposing one to express himself universally, 
and according to analogy the causes and first principles of 

* This is ao erroneous principle in causation, 
a Vide book II. chap. iv. 

T 
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2. A/e the ele- things will be the same. For on^ might raise 
6taiiceJ^L"d^ the question as to whether the first principles 
relatives the and elements of substances, and of things which 
same? subsist as relatives, are different or the same'? 

and, therefore, in like manner is it the case with each of the 
categories. But it would be absurd if there were the same 
principles and elements of all things, for from the same 
things will relatives derive their subsistence as well as sub- 
stance. What, therefore, will this bo ? for besides substance) 
and the rest of the things that are predicated there is 
nothing that is in common. Prior, however, is the element 
to those things of which it is an element ; but, assuredly, 
neither is substance an element of relatives, nor is any of 
or ia it the case thesG an element of substance. Further, how is 
with aiithinRs ? it admissible that there should be the same 
elements of all things'? for none of the elements can be the 
same with that which is a composite nature of the elements • 
as, for iiistahce, neither B nor A can be the same with Ba! 
Neither, therefpre, is it possible that any one element of 
those natures that are intelligible — as, for example, unity or 
entity— can be the element of all things; for these are pre- 
sent with each of the compound natures likewise. No one of 
them, therefore, will have a subsistence either as substance or 
relation; but it will be a thing expedient,^ however, that they 
should subsist in some form or other. The elements then of 
all things are not the same. ^ " 


■5. AiiaioRicaiiv sliall we Say just as we have already 

that in'oiio wa,y this is tho case, and 
nionts of all another that it is not'? as, perhaps in regard of 
lIlmT sonsiljle bodies that which is hot subsists in one 

„ n 1 • T'''’ '‘fter another mode that which 

as tl nf"' ^ ° tlieveof: but matter subsists 

as tl>at which pnmanly and essentially constitutes both of 

tluse in capacity ; substances, however, are both these and 

cSs'^'^orif which these are the first prin- 

aiid fron? b one thing is generated from what is hot 

is iirmb cerf that which 

Thl fimt n '"“a*" different from these, 

liie fii-st pnne pies and elements of these, I admit then are 

Om same,_ yet there are different elements ’of differe’nt tWn^r 
I have added these words to complete the sense. "" ' 
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and, without doubt, we cannot say that the case stands in 
this way with all things; but analogically are the elements 
and first principles of all things the same : just as if one 
should say that there are three first principles in existence — 
namely, form, and privation, and matter ; each of these, how'- 
ever, is different according as it is conversant about every 
genus, as in colour, white, black, surfiice, light, darkness, air ; 
and from these emerge forth day and night. 

* Since, however, not only things that are inhe- ^ causes ami 
rent are causes, but also causes of things that elements com- 
are external — as, for example, in the case of what togethei. 
imparts motion — it is evident that a first principle is a dif- 
ferent thing from an element ; yet both are causes, and into 
these is a first principle divided : but what subsists as that 
which imparts motion or rest constitutes a certain first prin- 
ciple and substance. 

Wherefore, there are in existence three elements, 5. Elements 
indeed, according to analogy, but four causes and* 
first principles; and a different cause subsists where the subject 
is different, and the first cause constitutes, as it were, that 
which imparts motion, and is different according as the sub- 
ject is different. Thus, health is form, disease as priva- 
tion, body as matter : that which imparts motion is the 
medicinal art. Again, a house is as form, this certain sort of 
confusion ^ as privation ; the bricks are as matter, and that 
which imparts motion, or the efficient cause, is the builder’s 
art. And into these, therefore, is a first principle divided. 

But since that which imparfs motion in phy- ^ Causes 
sical or natural things is a man, and in things threefold or 
springing from the understanding form, or the ^ 
contrary, in one respect would there be three causes, and in 
another four ; for the medicinal art constitutes in a manner 
health, and the building art the form of the house, and man 
begets man ; further, beside these— as that which is the first 
of all things — is that which imparts motion, or is the efficient 
cause, to all things. 

1 That is, the materials of the house before they are reduced by th£ 
builder to the form and shape of a house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1. Substances sincc some things involve a separable ^ 

subsistence, and some do not involve a sepa- 

0 a mgs. subsistence, the former are substances; 

and on this account these are the causes of all things, because 
the passive states and motions of things do not involve a 
subsistence independent of substances. In the next plaqe, 
perhaps, will these constitute soul and body, or understanding, 
and appetite, and body. 

Tiie same Moreover, in another manner analogically are 
iioiss of the first principles the same ; for example, take the 
SulSsmns- ^^^stances of energy and capacity. These, how- 
trated in the ever, are both difterent according as the subjects 
an^ capacity? them are different, and they subsist in difife- 
rent ways; for in certain bodies the same thing 
subsists soilietimes in energy and sometimes in capacity — as 
wine, or flesh, ^or a man. Btit also do these fall under the 
category of the causes above enumerated ; for form consti- 
tutes an energy, no doubt, if it be that wiiich has a separable 
subsistence, and which is|Compounded from both : and this is 
t le case with privation, — for instance, darkness, or a creature 
that IS sick; but matter subsists in capacity, for this is that 
which IS endued with the capability of becoming both. But 
a ,er another mode do those things differ in energy and 
capacity of which the matter is not the same, and of which 
IS not the same, but different, — as a cause of man 
fire and earth, as matter ; and his 
anything else extrinsic— I mean, 

ciipl the oblique 

t ion ' constitute neither matter, nor form, nor priva- 

on, nor are of the same species, but are motive nature! 

further, it is expedient for us to perceive 
Miiy havcno ^ SI’S regards causes it is possible to enumerate 
existence. Some that are universal and some that are not ; 

ire that which^uh!iis®J°”®'“”'^ principles of all things 

1 Aristotle i ^ ^ Subsists m potentiality. Those, indeed, 

•xiatence of the First S^^tenoe the way for establishing the 
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therefore, that are univcrsals have not any subsistence; for 
the singular constitutes a first principle of singulars: for 
man, to be sure, is the principle^ of universal man, yet there 
is no universal man ; but Peleus is the cause of Achilles, and 
your father of you, and this particular letter B is the cause 
of this syllable BA, and, in short, B of BA absolutely. 

In the next place, the forms of substances are 4, ^he univer 
first principles ; but there are different causes and causes of 
elements of different things, as has been declared: ma^be 
thus, of the things that are not contained in the 
same genus, such as colours, sounds, substances, quantity, the 
elements are not the same, except analogically : the causes, 
likewise, of those things that are contained in the same 
species are different, but they are not different in species; 
but because the matter of singulars is a thing that is dif- 
ferent, both your matter and form, and that which imparts 
motion and the species, differ in number from mine, though, 
according to the formal principle of the universal, they are 
the same. 

Therefore, as to the inquiry, what are ^irst 
principles or elements of substances, and rela- ckie tile quesi 
tions, and qualities, as to whether they are the 
same or different!^ it is evident that, if they diversity of the 
are predicated multifariously, there are the same niings^^^* 
principles and elements belonging to everything ; 
but, if they are divided, there are not the same, but different 
first principles of everything, unless that, also, in a certain 
respect there are the same principles of all things. Thus, they 
are the same analogically, I admit, because tliere is matter, 
form, privation, that which imparts motion : and in that way 
the causes of substances are as the causes of all things, be- 
cause, on the supposition of substances being destroyed, all 
things are destroyed. Further, that which is first subsists in 
actuality, and in this way are these primaries different, — aa 
many as are contraries, — seeing that they neither are predi- 
cated as genera, nor denominated multifariously; further, 
likewise, are there different kinds of matter that are styled 
causes. What, therefore, the first principles of sensibles are, 

' This is a favourite principle with Aristotle, and one which he put* 
forward in opposition to the tenets of others, 

* Vide book II. chap. iv. 
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and what sort they are, and after what mode Ijiey are the 
same, and after what mode they are different, all this has 
been declared. 


CHAPTER VI. ^ 


But since there have appeared three sub- 
Juii^t'ancrne- Stances — two, indeed, that are natural or physical, 
t^ergy'^proved whicli is immovable — regarding this im^ 

movable substance we must endeavour to esta- 
blish that it is necessary that it should constitute 
a certain eternal substance, one whicli is im- 
movable j for the first of entities are substances ; and if we 
suppose all of them to be corruptible, all things are corrup- 
tible. It is impossible, however, that in such a case motion 
should bo cither generated, or that it should be corrupted, 
for it was always in existence ; nor is this possible with dura- 
tion ; for it is not possible that there can be that which is 
prior and subse<j[uent, on the supposition that time or dura- 
tion has no existence : and motion, then, in this way is con- 
tinuous, as also duration ; for duration either is the same as 
motion, “ or it is a certain passive condition of motion. But 
there is not any motion that is continuous save that which is 
local or topical, and to this belongs the motion that is 
circular ; but, doubtless, if there is anything that is fit for 
being moved, or that is productive, but not anything that 
energizes, in this case motion has no existence j for it is 
admissible that what involves capacity should not energize. 

2 . The eternit ^^hcre would, then, be no advantage gained,^ 
or substances^ evGu if we could make substances eternal, 
less^^n cmf- those do who Constitute as such the forms or 

the ^ ideas, unless there will be inherent some first 

cnee of energy. principle capable of working a change. There- 
fore, neither would this be competent for such. 


a w ^'eh'Soniiipr contained in this chapter is well worthy of attention. 
CoimirX 1 passage of Locke on Succession. Vide 

chap, iii Ijocke’s doctrine hereupon, in his Psychology, 

♦he most hostile against all those who do not recognise 

blames Hegira ^ principle, to all things; for instance, h« 

01 his theory about Chaos, and on these very grounds. 
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nor would tjiere be any other substance different from, or in- 
dependent of, the forms; for, on the supposition that it will 
not energize, there will be no motion in existence. Further, 
neither will this be the case if the substance will energize, 
but if the substance thereof constitutes caj^acity; for there 
will not be in existence a perpetual motion, for it is possible 
that that which subsists in capacity should not exist. It is, 
therefore, necessary, that there should be a first principle of 
this kind whereof the substance constitutes an energy. 

Further, therefore, it is necessary that these ^ why such 
substances do not involve a connexion with liist substance 
matter.^ For it is requisite that they should be be imma- 
eternal, if, in sooth, there is also, at least, any- 
thing else that is everlasting. It is, then, in energy that they 
subsist. Although this involves a matter of doubt; for it 
appears to be the case that what energizes should subsist 
entirely in a state of potentiality : but that everything that 
is endued with capacity should not altogether energize. 
Wherefore, we may assume that potentiality is a thing that 
is antecedent to energy. But, surely, if thi;^ be the case, no 
one of the entities will bo in existence; for it is possible 
that a thing possess a capacity of existence, but that yet it 
should not be in existence. 

If the case, however, stands as the Theologians 4 ^he neces- 
affirm — I mean, tho.se who are for generating all sity of this 
things from Night ^ — or as the Natural Philo- cSisTinvoived 
sophers, who say that all things subsisted simul- thephy?* 
taneously, the same impossibility will ensue, cists and theo- 
For how, let me ask, will matter be put in 
motion if nothing that subsists in energy will be a cause? for 
the matter of a house, at least, will not itself move itself, but 
the builder’s art will ; nor does the menstrual blood move 
itself, nor earth, but seeds, and human seed. 

Wherefore, some have recourse to an energy ^ Hence the 
that is always in action, as Leucippus and Plato; Platonic dogma 
for they maintain that motion is always in exist- 
ence ; but why, and in what way, they do not 
state, nor how this is the case ; nor do they assign the cause 
of this perpetuity of motion. For nothing is put in motion 

1 This is most impoi-tant as coming from Aristotle. 

• Vide Hesiod, Theog. 116, 
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Wl \t is necessary that there be something always 
m subsistence *. as now, indeed, one thing is by nature moved 
in this way, and again is moved by force, either by Mind, or 
something else, after a different manner. 

6 This dogma Then, what sort is the first motion? for this 
really assSa inevitably differs as mueh as possible. But, 
Certainly, neither is it possible for Plato, at least, 
to call that a first principle which imparts motion 
to itself, jmd which he sometimes considers to be a first 
principle ; for subsequent to, and yet coincident with, the 
heaven is the soul, as he says. ^ Therefore, the supposition 
of tlio priority of potentiality to energy is in a manner a 
correct one, but in a manner is not so. And how this is 
correct has been declared. 


7. The fore- Allergy may be a thing that is ante- 

going reason- Cedent to potentiality Anaxagoras testifies, (for 
by Anaxagoras, fhe Understanding subsists iu energy,^ and Empe 
SSIto Th:'„g. theory about Harmony and Discord ; 

nists. and this IS confirmed in the assertion of certain 

phiKisopliers, as to the existence of perpetual 
motion as Lmicippus. Wherefore, not in an infinite time 
wero i.i^^ Niglit subsist; but the same things continnallv 
revnInHn existence at present, either in a 

enerav is n tv otherwise, on tlie supposition that 

•V thfmr ‘ “•“‘^ocedent to potentiality. Supposing 

iiona^’svr *'‘® continually in a VLolu° 

remain ener that something always should 

erue But if there is likely to 

sometlfin" V corruption, it is necessary that there be 

waTaadlt rnoth time in one 

it tmer^ze, in H necessary, then, that 

but in a different ‘toubt, essentially or from itself, 

in this caef ro J aecorf.ng to something else. It must 
different or to something that is 
therefor; neeerarv Z^^^^ It is, 

■ Tho ^ ‘ according to this ; for again 

whereas so^XueruI Blato with is this,— that 

system of the world he at otho f ** P*'*'^rtty of motion to the orderly 
the source of motion tol. ? -‘J”®!’ “““^^the soul, that with him is 
^18 Platonic Tiew of the Xture^of tlioero comments upon 

T^culan Disputation; the first book of ths 
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is that a cause of energy both to this and to that other. 
Wherefore, that which is primary is superior as a cause ; for 
that, likewise, was a cause of a thing’s subsisting continually 
after a similar manner, and something else would be the cause 
of the subsistence of energy in a different manner ; but of 
its subsistence always in a different manner manifestly would 
both be a cause. Therefore are motions, also, in this manner 
disposed. Why, therefore, must we go in search of other 
first principles? 


CHAPTER VII.^ 

But since, also, the case stands thus — and, if i. Perpetual 
it be not so, things will spring from Night, 
and from all things simultaneously, and from cause of that 
nonentity — these aforesaid questions may be de- 
cided, and something always would there be that is being 
moved with a motion that is incessant, but this is that which 
is circular; and this is evident not merely from reason, but 
from the fact itself. Wherefore, the first hdlaven would be 
eternal. There is, therefore, also something that imparts 
motion. Since, however, that which hiis motion impressed 
upon it, and which imparts motibii, subsists as a medium, 
there is, therefore, something which, not having motion im- 
pressed upon it, yet imparts motion, which is a thing that ia 
eternal, being both substance and energy. But in this way 
it imparts motion — I mean, that which is desirable and 
that w^hich is intelligible^ impart motion, whereas they are 
not moved themselves. 

But the orimnals of these are the same: for a « 

■ 1 . T • 1 1 1 • r. • • j 1 j 2 . Its mode of 

thing that is the object of a propension is that operation an- 

which appears fair ; but a thing which is originally oliXatiois of® 
selected from volition actually is fair. Now, we ^lind or pro- 
desire a thing because it appears fair, rather than 
that a thing appears fair because we desire it ; for the perception 

^ Aristotle having discussed the principles of substances cognisant 
by tbe senses, now passes on, in accordance with his transcendental 
method, to examine into the nature and principles of the supra-sensual, 
or, as he terms them, ** immobile.'* substances. 

2 This is a most important principle. Themistius, in his commentary 
on this passage, remarks that, in the case of immateriA.^ existences^ 
“ idem est desiderabile atque intelligibile." 
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constitutes a first principle : but mind is moved b;j that which is 
mteWigible, and the other co-ordination constitutes essentially 
that w\\\c\\ is intelligible; and belonging to this is the first 
substance ; and of this is that substance which subsists abso- 
lutely and according to energy. Unity, however, is not the 
same with what is simple or absolute, for unity signifies 
measure ; but what is absolute signifies the mode in which 
a thing itself subsists. But, certainly, both that which is 
fiiir, and that which is desirable for its own sake, belong to 
the same co-ordinate scries, and that which is first is tlTe 
most excellent invariably, or amounts to that which is ana- 
logous to it. 

3 . Tiie linai causG subsists in things 

cause of the that are immovable the division makes manifest. 
LTby"he inv^’ Foi;. the final cause of anything resides in those 

things of which the one is in existence and the 
other is not. Now, that which first imparts 
motion doe^ so as a thing that is loved and that which has 
motion impressed upon it imparts motion to other things. 
If, indeed, therefore, anything is being moved, it is admis- 
that it should subsist in a different manner. 
Wherefore, if the primary motion constitute energy also, so 
ai fbrth as the thing is^moved, in this way is it likewise 
possible that it should subsist after a different mode in 
p ace though not in substance. Since, however, there is 
something that imparts motion, itself being immovable, and 
subsisting in energy, this does not by any means admit of 
su sia mg in a different manner ; for the primary motion 
changes, and of this that which is circular; 
out this hirst Mover imparts motion to that. 

4. The exist- necessity, in this case, must this Immovable 

first c^aus^a ^ Mover Constitute an entity ; and so far forth 
necessary one. subsists ueccssarily, SO far forth does it 

subsist after an excellent manner and in this 
ay constitutes a first principle. For what is necessary ^sub- 


fcy the the commentators say would be illustrated 

cause in a treatise 

* It come down to us. 

attributes of the^^^eitv ® thus connecting the moral 

attributes b)eity with what we would call God's natural 

* Vide book IV. chap, v. 
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sists in thu^many ways: in the first place, by what is accom- 
plished by violence, because it is contrary to free-will; and, 
secondly, as that without which a thing does not subsist in 
an excellent manner; and, thirdly, as that which could not 
be otherwise from what it is, but involves an absolute sub- 
sistence. From a first principle, then, of this kind — I mean, 
one that is involved in the assumption of a First Mover — 
hath depended the Heaven and Nature. 

Now, the course of life of this First Mover — ^ Eternal 
in like manner with our own, for a limited period happiness es- 
of time — is such, also, as is the most excellent ; ^iiine Nature 
for, in the present instance, doth that First Mover 
continue in the enjoyment of the principle of life for ever : for 
with us, certainly, such a thing as this would be impossible ; 
but not so with the First Mover, since even doth the energy 
or activity of this First Mover give rise unto pleasure or 
satisfaction on the part of such ; and on this account vigi- 
lance, exercise of the senses, and perception in. general, are 
what is most productive of pleasure or satisfaction; and 
with hopes and recollections^ is the case the same for these 
reasons. Now, essential perception is the per- as well as per- 
ception of that which is essentiallj^ the most 
excellent; and that which is most essential per- logy of the 
ception is the perception of that which is most mind, 

essential. The mind, however, is cognisant of itself by par- 
ticipation in that which falls within the province of the 
mind as its object; for it becomes an object of perception by 
contact, and by an act of intellectual apprehension. So that 
the mind and that which is an object of perception for the 
mind are the same ; for that which is receptive of impres- 
sions from what is an object of perception, and is substance, 
constitutes mind : and when in possession of these impres- 
sions it energizes, or subsists in a condition of activity. 
Wherefore, that ^ seems to belong to the First Mover rather 
than to the mind of man; and it is a Diving prerogative 

1 Because, though these may sometimes be fraught with pain and 
alarm, yet they are the offspring of a certain psychological energy or 
activity, and, as such, are the objects of affection. 

* This principle of mounting up to the Absolute through the sub- 
jectivity of reason is one acted upon by the Metaphysicians of 
German}’'. 
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which the mind appears to possess : and contemplation con- 
stitutes what is most agreeable and excellent. If, therefore, 
God in this way possesses such an excellent mode of sub- 
sistence for ever, as we do for a limited period of duration, 
the Divine Nature is admirable ; and if he possesses it in a 
more eminent degree, still more admirable will be the Divine 
Nature. 

6. Summary of In this Way, however, is the Deity disposed as 

quamfes"of ^ existence, and the principle of life is, at any 

the Divine rate, inherent in the Deity ; for the energy <Jlr 

Nature. active exercise of Mind constitues life, and God * 

— as above delineated — constitutes this energy; and essential 
energy belongs to God as his best and everlasting life. Now, 
our statement is this, — that the DeUy is an animal that is 
everlasting and most excellent in nature ; so that with the 
Deity life and duration are uninterrupted and eternal*: for 
this constitutes the very essence of God. 

7 . False Pytha-« -^8 many philosophers, however, as adopt the 

of*the*p\mnT Supposition — such as the Pythagoreans and 
menon of per- SpSusippus — that what is best and most fair is 
fectiou. . found in the principle ^ of things, from 

the fact that though the first principles both of plants and 
animals are causes, yet tftat what is fair and perfect resides 
in created things as results from these — persons, I say, who 
entertain these sentiments do not form their opinions cor- 
rectly. For seed arises from other natures that are ante- 
cedent and perfect, and seed is not the first thing, whereas 
that which is perfect is ; as, for example, just as if one were 
to say that a man is antecedent to seed ; not the man 
that is being generated from seed, but another from whom 
the seed flows. 

8 . Tiie Deity That, indeed, there exists a certain Eternal 

of parts Substaiice, and a Substance that is Immovable, 
and possesses actually a subsistence separable 
from sensibles, is evident from the statements that have been 
made above. But it also has been demonstrated that it is 

' The commentary of Themistius is worthy of quotation : “ Hie, i. e. 
iJeua, vero qul a sapienti^ ne punctum quidem temporis vacat, non 
nabet delectationem acquisitam^ sed ipsa delectatio est.” This view of 
Aristotle’s of the Deity is, as far as Revelation informs us, a correct 
one. 

This false principle has reappeared in modern philosophy. 
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not possiblo^for this substance to involve any magnitude, but 
it is devoid of parts and indivisible.^ For it imparts motion 
throughout infinite duration ; and nothing that is finite in- 
volves infinite potentiality. Since, however, every magnitude 
is either infinite or finite, for this reason such a Substance as 
the above would not involve a finite magnitude, and therefore it 
cannot involve an infinite magnitude, because, in short, there 
is no infinite magnitude in existence. But, unquestionably, 
also, it has been demonstrated that such is impassive and 
unalterable, for all other motions are subsequent to that 
motion which is local or topical. These statements, there- 
fore, make it evident why it is that the Deity is disposed as 
to existence after this manner. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Now, whether are we to admit that there ^ 
exists one Substance of this description or many unity or piura- 
and if so, how many such there are ought not to 
escape our notice ; but we should call to re- 
membrance also the assertions of other Philoso- 
phers, because, regarding the multitude of these substances, 
they have not spoken aught which amounts to even anything 
that is clear in the expression. For, indeed, the opinion^ in 
regard of ideas does not involve any peculiar investigation, 
for the persons who affirm the existeiujo of ideas affirm that 
these ideas are numbers ; and, as regards numbers, at one 
time they speak of them as of things that are infinite, and 
at other times as of things that are limited as far as to 
the decade. As to the cause, however, why it is that there 
subsists a multitude of numbers^ of this kind, nothing is 
expressed by them with demonstrative certainty. 

^ It has ever been overlooked in all systems of religion, except that oi 
Jesus Christ, and that of the Jews, that ** God is a Spirit, without body, 
parts, or passions.” Vide Suicer on the words dp6pamoix6p(pirai and ©e<is. 

2 The plan pursued by Aristotle, in his proof of a First Cause, seems 
to be this : ho gives first a sort of d •priori demonstration of God’s 
existence, and then a proof from experience, from the observation oi 
actual phenomena, viz. the heavenly bodies. 

3 Vide book XII. chaps, i. and iv. 

* Aristotle exposes what he conceives to be the fallacies of th« 
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g. The immov- 
able first sub- 
stance is neces- 
sarily presup- 
posed in the 
motions of the 
stars 


This, however, must we declare fr^m principles 
that are taken for granted, and that have been 
determined. For the fii*st principle, and the 
original existence of entities, is- a thing that is 
immovable both essentially and according to 
accident, and it imparts motion with an original and eternal 
and single motion. But since that which is being moved 
must needs derive its motion from something, and that which 
first imparts motion is essentially immovable, and an eternal 
motion derives that motion from what is eternal as a moving 
cause, and a single motion its motion from what is single, 
and since we see that beside the simple revolutionary motion 
of the Universe- — which we say derives its motion from the 
first substance and that which is immovable — there are other 
motions that are everlasting — namely, those of the planets, 
(for eternal and unstable ^ in its movement is a body that is 
circular ; but we have furnished demonstrations in regard of 
these in our JPhysics ;) — now, I say, since the foregoing is the 
case, each of these motions must needs derive its motion from 
that which is h6th immovable essentially and is an Eternal 
Substance. For the nature of the stars consists in beincr a 
certain eternal substance,^ and that which imparts motion is 
eternal, and is antecedent that which has motion impressed 
upon It; and that which involves priority of subsistence to a 
substance must needs also be a substance. It is evident, there- 
fore, that It is expedient that there should be in existence sub- 
stances of this kind, such as are both naturally eternal, as w^ell 
as essentially immovable and devoid of magnitude, and that, 
too, on account of the cause that has been stated previously 
3. whv ........ That, indeed, therefore, these substances are 

in existence, and which of these is primary, and 
which of them is secondary, according to the same 
order mth the orbital motions of the stars, is evi- 
dent. But at present must we discover the multi- 

Stagyrite state^i . Not merely in his Physics, as the 
in re^d of the roHMons of treatise “ De Ccclo,” are the principles 
» This is a tell Wn t Jnt discussed^ 

the dogma of their master 1 r ^ the Peripatetics, who, according to 

Hfeir several 


3. Why a state 
ment from as- 
tronomy of the 
number and na- 
ture of the plan- 
etary motions 
is necessary. 
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tudeof these j>rbital motions from that department of the philo- 
sophy of the mathematical sciences which is most appropriately 
devoted to this purpose — I mean, from astronomy;^ for this 
science institutes an investigation respecting a substance that 
is cognisant by sense, no doubt, but such as is eternal : the 
rest of the mathematical sciences, however, are not concerned 
about any substance whatever;*^ for example, take the case 
of the science respecting numbers and geometry. That, 
therefore, there are numerous orbital motions belonging to 
the stars ^ that are being moved across the arch of heaven is 
evident to those who have even moderately busied them- 
selves in such inquiries. For mere motions than one do 
each of the planetary stars assume. But as to how many 
these happen to be let us, likewise, now declare the state- 
ments which some of the mathematicians make on this 
subject, for the purpose of understanding the point under 
investigation, in order that it may be possible to apprehend 
a certain multitude of these when mentally defined. But as 
to what remains we must ourselves investigate into some 
points, but we must make inquiries into othe^fs from persons 
engaged in investigations into these subjects; if, haply, 
anything beside the statements that already have been made 
may appear to those who are busied in these speculations : 
and if so, we should bestow affection upon both,^ yet yield 
our assent only to those who are more accurate. 

^ Aristotle now enters upon what may be termed his experimental, 
or d> posUHori, proof of the existence of God. He gives us a sketch of 
his doctrine of the spheres, availing himself of the labours of two 
famous astronomers, Eudoxus and Calippus. On the subject of the 
astronomy of the ancients the student is referred to the article 
‘ Astronomy,’ in the Penny Cyclopaedia, and that in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities ; Potter’s Antiquities, book II. chap. xxvi. ; and Pliny’s 
Natural History, book II. chaps, vi. — xxiv.; Cicero, De Nat. lib. II. cap. 
xvi. — xxi., and cap. xli. et seq.; Sextus Empiricus, Contra Astrologos. 

2 Vide book II. chap. ii. 

^ “ Substantiae vero sequentium corporum motrices necessario multae 
sunt pro numero corporum quae moventur ab eis : et hae quidem per se 
imraobiles sunt, per accidens tameu moventur perinde atque anima; nec 
tamen immobiles sunt sed et perpetuae.” — Themistius. 

^ <pi\€Ty fj-hv dfx^orepovs. It frequently appears from the Metaphysics, 
as well as from all of Aristotle’s writings, that, though very acrimonious 
in his remarks on the systems of his predecessors or contemporaries 
in philosophy, yet that he was ever disposed to search into their 
labours, and extract from them whatever was useful and true. 
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4. The astrono- Eudcxus/ in his System, therefore, laid down 
Eudoxus”' orbital motion of the sun and moon to be 

severally in three spheres ; the first of which he 
maintained was that of the fixed stars ; and the second was 
that which accords with the circle which passes through 
the central sipis of the 'Zodiac ; and the third, with that 
circle which is situated obliquely in the latitude of the 
Zodiacal signs. Now, that oblique circle through which 
the moon is carried is situated in a wider latitude than 
that through which the sun is carried. But of the devious, 
or erratic, stars he makes a disposition of each in four 
spheres ; and of these, likewise, he considers the first and 
second to be the same with those of the sun and moon. 
For the sphere of the fixed stars, according to him, is the 
same with that first sphere which carries along all the orbs ; 
and that which has been arranged under this, and possesses 
a motion corresponding with the circle that passes through 
the central gigns of the Zodiac, he considers a sphere common 
to all these heavenly bodies. Ho is of opinion, however, 
that the poles «f the third sphere, which is common to al^ 
are situated in that circle which passes through the central 
signs of the Zodiac, and that the motion of the fourth 
sphere is in an orbit dticlining towards the centre of the 
third, and that the poles of the third sphere are the proper 
poles of the other spheres, but that Venus and Mercury 
have the same poles. 

5. The system however, sets down the same dis- 

of Caiippus. position of the spheres with Eudoxus, that is, the 
same arrangement of their mutual distances : but, 
wnth respect to their multitude, -he ascribed to the star of 
Jupiter, as well as to that of Saturn, the same number with 


^70 ^ f^imous astronomer, who flourished about the year 

a native of Cuidos. According to Pliny, he intro- 
an^a half year of three hundred and sixty-five days 

the "‘'I astronomy have not come down to us, with 

Aratus. ^ extant in a poetical VQrsion from the pen of 


and w& twf his abode in Athens, 

latter was researches; the 

ia 'u ,®^Saged m rectifying the system of Eudoxus To Palinmia 

330. Viie PotZa 
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Eudoxus; yet still he thinks that to the luminary of the 
Bun, and to that of the moon, there should further be an- 
nexed two spheres — that is, supposing one likely to furnish 
a solution of the phenomena. And in regard of the other 
spheres of the planets, he adds one sphere to each. 

It is necessary, however,^ on the supposition g Ayistoti^s 
that all, when collected together, are likely to comment upon 
furnish a solution of the phenomena, that ac- ^ systems, 
cording to each of the erratic stars there should be different 
spheres revolving, less by one than those which carry along 
the planets, and, in regard of position, restore into the same 
place the first sphere invariably of the star which is ranked 
in an inferior order; for in this way only is it possible 
that by the orbital motion ^ of the planets should be produced 
all the phenomena that may be observed. Since, therefore, 
as regards the spheres in which the planets are carried along, 
some of them are made to amount to eight, but others to five- 
and-twenty, and of these it is not necessary . that those 
merely should have revolving spheres in which a star arranged 
lowest down is carried, those, accordingly, •that impart a 
revolutionary motion to the spheres of the two first will be 
six in number, while those to the spheres of the four sub- 
sequent stars will be eleven : the* total amount of all the 
sjiheres, however, as well those that carry along the stars, 
as also those that make them revolve, will be fifty and 
five. But if one were not to add the motions of the moon 
wdiich we have mentioned to the sun also, all the spheres 
will be forty and seven. 

Let the number, then, of the spheres amount to 
so many; wherefore, it is reasonable to suppose enceVo^ astro- 
tuat both the substances and the first principles 
which are immovable, and are cognisant by the to^the^nLuber 
senses, should be so many in number as we have su^sfanSs. 
enumerated; for that there must necessarily be 
such a number as this, let it be left to those to decide who 
are endued with greater ability to declare their sentiments 

1 We have here a fragment of Aristotle’s own astronomic system, 
probably taken from his work on astronomy, which has not come 
down to us. 

2 ipopdy. This is the word I have translated “orbital motion.’' 
Taylor renders it simply “motion.** 

B 
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such points. If, however, it is not possibje that there 
should be any orbital motion which does not contribute 
towards the orbital motion of a star,^ and, further, if it is 
requisite to suppose that every nature and every substance 
ought to be regarded — provided it be devoid of passion, and 
bd essential — as having attained the most excellent end, in 
this case there would not be in existence any other nature 
independent of these: but it is necessary that this should 
constitute the total amount of substances ; for whether there 
should be others, they would" impart motion, as being an end 
of orbital motion. 

.s. No celestial impossible that there 

motions inde- should be Other orbital motions beside those that 
those of the have been enumerated; and this supposition it 
iIodieT^^ would be reasonable to arrive at from observing 

the bodies that are being moved along the surface 
of the heavens.^ For on the supposition that everything 
that is borne along the firmament subsists by the constitution 
of Nature, on account of that body which is borne along, and 
that every motton belongs to something that is carried forward, 
there would not exist any orbital motion on account of itself 
or of another motion; but on account of the stars would it 
exist. For if we admit tthat orbital motion will subsist on 
account of motion of the same sort, it will be requisite that 
this latter, likewise, should subsist on account of other orbital 
motions. So that, since it is not also possible to go on in a 
piogiession to infinity, an end of every orbital motion will 
be some one of those Divine bodies that are borne along the 
surface of the lieaven. 

f ^ is one heaven^ is evident ; 

•^r heaven/’ ^f there Were many heavens — as there are 

i)ro\ed. men in regard of each will there be such a 


ou/X'* of Themiatius in a note in the beginning of this 

ilogmatrc'hi^’prouounHTf.f times, would have been less 

heavens. Kverv opinions as to the phenomena of the 

the science h«a wid^nAU astronomy knows w’ell how the extent of 

multiplied bv succ^sjhJ^a heavenly bodies themselves have been 

vatiom An/'^iacrease improvements in the instruments of obser- 
qiiarters of the celestial ^®l®®oope crowds with stars 

- This point iB ,li.cu,*,d in'tho De S,1 ,oXl chap^ 
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first principle as is one in species, but in number many, 
at least. Such things, however, as are many in number 
involve a connexion with matter; for tliere is one and the 
same mode of reasoning applicable to the case of many^ — 
take the instance of a man — yet Socrates is one. But that 
which ranks as first amongst formal causes does not involve 
a connexion with matter, for it subsists in actuality. Accord- 
ingly, in both reason and number, that which primarily 
imparts motion is immovable, and that which has motion 
impressed upon it in this case is always and uninterruptedly 
one thing merely; such being true, there is consequently in 
existence one solita^ heaven. 

Traditions, however, have been handed down lo.Traditionary 
from our predecessors, and the very ancient 
philosophers, and left to their posterity in the heavenly 
form of a Myth, to the effect that these many 
heavens — supposing them to exist— both are gods, and that 
the Divinity encompasses the entire of Nature.* And the 
remainder of these traditions,^ in the present day, have been 
brought forward, clothed in a fabulous garb, for the purpose 
of winning the assent of the multitude, and enforcing the 
utility that is urged in favour of the laws, and of general 
expediency. 

For they speak of these as subsisting in the 
form of the human species, and as being like in 
appearance to certain of the rest of the animal anturopomor- 
kingdom.3 And other statements consequential 

’ It appears from the commentators that there is another reading for 
this j>assiigc, viz., ertpos yap 6 \6yos tov dvdpunrov Kad' J dt'dpcoiros d 5f 
'S.UiKpdr’qs cfy. 

This is a remarkable and well-known passage. Its bearing on the 
theism of Aristotle is examined in the Analysis accompanying this 
Translation. 

^ The tendencies towards investing the Deity with a human shape 
have at all times, and amongst all nations, displayed themselves in a 
more gross or subtle form. One of the early heresies in the Christian 
Church took its rise from them, and was branded with the condemnatory 
title of .Anthropomorphism. The Greeks were essentially an anthropo- 
morphic nation. As to the assimilation of God to the likeness of 
animals, that was an error that flourished chiefly in Egypt ; and hence 
we find the Israelites cautioned against it in the law of Moses, e.g. in th« 
B#*cond Cwnmandmeut. Vide Notes, pp. 61, Si 91, 333. 

z 'Z 
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upon those, and similar to those that have beep declared, do 
they put forward. 

12 Aristotle’s '^ow, if as regards these traditions any one 
theory, there- having Separated this from amongst the others 
supionVnra- may receive merely the first assertion— namely, 

. dition. that they supposed the First Substances to be 

o-ods he would consider that this statement had been made 

after a divine manner j and in accordance with what is to be 
expected in the discoveiy — as frequently as is consistent with 
possibility — as well of every art as of every system of philo- 
sophy, and in the loss of these, again, he must conclude that 
likewise these opinions of those very ancient philosophers, as 
relics,^ have been preserved up to the ’time of the present 
day. This opinion, therefore, of our forefathers, and that 
which has been traditionally handed down from the very 
earliest speculators, is evident to us thus far, and no more. 


CHAPTER IX.2 

1 . Certain ques- There are points, however, respecting Mind 
‘^«n^asretrards which iiivolve Certain subjects of doubt; for it 
' seems, certafnly, to constitute the most divine 

existence amongst phenomena : but after what manner it is 
disposed, so as that it should be a thing of this sort, is attended 
with certain difficulties. For whether it be void of the faculty 
of understanding anything, but is like one who is sleeping, 
what, may I ask, would there be reverential in such a con- 
dition of being 1 Or, supposing that it possesses the faculty 
of understanding, and yet that there be something which is 
dominant over this faculty — for in this case that which is its 
substance is not intelligence, but capacity — should the fore- 
going be true, we could not say that Mind would be the most 
excellent substance ; for it is through the faculty of the under- 
standing that that which is entitled to reverence is inherent 
in the mind. 

^ XjiypayTo.^ I have followed the rendering of the Latin version, ** quasi 
qu^dam reliquias.” This is a common meaning for Xelvco : e. g. we are 

o that Atreus, on his deathbed, left 

his sceptre to Thyestes. 

» Aristotle's remarks in this chapter may be compared with what h* 
say* m the De Amma, book I. chap, iii, and book III. chaps, vi. sqq. 
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But, furtl^ier, whether understanding consti- ^ 
tute its substance, or whether perception does, essence of 
what, may I ask, does it understand ? for either 
it is itself that it \inderstands, or something 
else. And supposing that it understands something else, 
either it will invariably be the same, or something different; 
whether, then, is there any difference, or no difference at all, 
between its understanding what is fair, and understanding 
what is casual ; or, also, would it be an absurd idea to imagine 
ttat it exercises the faculty of cogitation in regard of certain 
things? It is evident, therefore, that that which under- 
stands is most divine, and most entitled to reverence, and 
that it undergoes no change ; for change would presuppose a 
transition into something that is worse ; and a thing of this 
sort would, ill the present instance, amount to a certain 
motion. In the first place, then, of course, sup- or is it f, v6n- 
posing that the mind ^ were not perception or ^ 
intelligence, but capacity, it is reasonable to infer that con- 
tinuity of perception would be a laborious operation for the 
mind ; and, in the next place, it is evident that* there would be 
in existence something else that is more entitled to reverence 
than Mind, ‘-2 — namely, that which is an object of perception to 
the mind : for both the faculty of •understanding and actual 
perception will be present to the mind even in its under- 
standing that which is most inferior. 

So that we must avoid this consequence ; for 3. The dignity 
also would it be better not to see some things than a 

to see them : hence, perception would not consti- true view of its 
\ute that which is most excellent. Accordingly, 
may we assume that Mind is cognisant of its own operations, 
if it really is that which is most superior, and if perception 
amounts to the perception of a perception. 

Now, scientific knowledge invariably appears, ^ This view of 
as well as perception by sense and opinion and the nature of 
the faculty of thought, to be conversant about 
something different from itself, and to be 

^ The difficulties even of approximating towards anything like 
a moderate acquaintance with our mental constitution is well pointed 
out iy Brown in Lis Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

* Aristotle thus refutes his adversary, €S he would think, most 
triumphantly, by a glaring ** reductio ad abt urdum.*’ The argument 
he uses is worthy of attention. 
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conversant about itself only in a secondary^ or subordi- 
nate sense. Further, if we suppose that understanding ia 
different from being an object of perception to the under- 
standing, according to which of these will subsistence in an 
excellent way be inherent in Mind? for neither is it the same 
thing the being inherent in an act of perception by the un- 
derstanding, and in an object of perception to the understand- 
ing : or, shall we say that in the case of some things the 
science constitutes itself that which is the object of the science] 

5 Aristotle’s In the case, I admit, of the productive sciences, 

reply. the substance and the essence do not involve a 

connexion with matter ; whereas in the case of the spe- 
culative sciences the definition or formal principle is the 
object of the science, as well as is the perception exer- 
cised by the mind. Inasmuch, then, as the object of the 
understanding is not a different thing from the understand- 
ing itself, in the case of as many things as do not involve a 
connexion with matter they will be the same thing ; and 
the act of perception by the mind will be identical with the 
object of perception.^ 

6 Is the object Moreover, therefore, a doubt remains whether 
ofpercepSona au object of perception is a composite natui'e or 
turc— II Il^s be the case, the object of percep- 
tion, as a compound, would undergo a change* 

m the parts of the entire ; or, shall we say that everything is 
indivisible which does not involve a connexion with matter, 
-—as the human mind ] Or, are we to take for granted that 
the perception of compound objects involves a connexion 
with matter during a certain portion of duration] for an ex- 
cellent condition of subsistence docs not always reside in 
this particular thing or in that ; but that which is most ex- 
cellent subsists in a thing, viewed as a certain entirety, being 
something different from itself. And, therefere, the first and 
actual perception by mind of Mind itself dotl subsist in this 
way throughout all eternity. 

* The writinga of modern Metaphysicians are full of discussions of 
this sort; e.g. Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Stewart, Brown. Incomparably 
the beat work on the subject, notwithstanding Brown’s ill-judged 
attack, IS Dr. lleitVs Essays on the Intellectual Powers. 

« X supplied a portion of this sentence to make it the more 

intelligible. 
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CHAPTER X.^ 

But we must also consider in what manner the ^ 
nature of the entire creation involves what is good to account for 
and what is most excellent ; whether there exists of good-^the^ 
something that has been separated in point of 'ro <170^01/— in 
fact, and which actually subsists essentially, or ^ 

whether we are to assume the existence of order, or make 
both of these assumptions together, just as we might illus- 
trate our meaning by the case of an army. 

For the good or excellent condition of an army 2. This ques- 
depends upon the order that is enforced; and bythe^casS^o? 
the commander who aims to promote this sub- army, 
ordination, even this person in a more eminent degree may 
be regarded as a cause of such an excellent condition : for 
this officer is not set over the army on account t)f the order 
that .is ^ound to prevail there, but that order is found to exist 
on account of the command exercised by tins officer. All 
things, however, are co-ordinated after a certain , . . , 

mode, but not after a similar mode, — take the 
classification, for example, of aquatic and winged animals, 
and of plants. And they are not disposed after such a way 
as that there should not subsist anything in common to 
either in relation to the other, although in respect of some 
point do they involve some resemblance. For, indeed, in 
regard of one characteristic are all things ranked and ofahouse- 
iiiider co-ordinate series ; but as in a house it is 
allowable, least of all, for the free to do anything whatsoever 
they please, but all things, or most things, have been reduced 
into a state of orderly arrangement, so to slaves, likewise, 
and wild beasts, only in a small degree belongs a desire to do 
what may contribute to the general advantage ; but for the 
most part their operations are confined to whatsoever chances 
to fall in their way, for the nature of each of them const! 
tutes to them a first principle of this description. But I say, 
in this instance, that it is requisite for all to attain unto a 
condition where distinctions will be drawn ; and other things 
* The reasoning contained in this chapter is most ren arkable indeed. 
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eiibsiat in this way, of which all participate, for fhe constitu- 
tion or preservation of the entire. 

But whatever impossibilities or absurdities 
^ies^aboVt'fhe ensue to those who make assertions in a different 
what^u^^^ood what sort of theories those put forward 

w la 18 goo . subject who express themselves in a more 

elegant or accomplished manner, and in the case of which of 
these there prevail the least number of doubts, we must not 
allow such inquiries to escape our observation. For all 
philosophers are for producing all things from contraries ; 
neither, however, is the expression all things,” nor the ex- 
pression ‘‘ from contraries,” correctly employed by these 
speculators ; nor do they declare, as regards those things in 
which the contraries are inherent, in what manner they will 
consist of contraries, for contraries are mutually impassive. 

4 But by us is this controversy decided ratio- 

totie settles the nally by the introduction of a certain third 
question. ^lature.^ Some, however, constitute some one of 
the contraries as matter, just as those do who make the odd 
subje^it for the even, or plurality for unity.^ And this, like- 
wise, is decided in the same manner; for the matter which 
is one is not what is contrary to anything. Further, all 
things except unity will ^rticipate in what is worthless ; for 
the evil itself coustitutes one or other of the elements. 

After what Other spcculators assert, however, that 

mode is “the neither what is good and what is evil are first 
prTncipleV'**^ principles at all, notwithstanding that what is 
good is in a most eminent degree a first prin- 
ciple^ in all things. And some, I admit, correctly make this 
assertion of what is good — I mean, that we must consider it 
a first principle ; after what mode, however, it is that what is 
good constitutes a first principle they do not state : whether 

' Aristotle’s solution of the existence of Evil consists in tracing it to 
matter as its prime source ; thus coinciding with what was the funda- 
mental principle of the Gnostic philosophy in after ages. 

^ Vide book I. chaj). iv. 

® The plain prevalence of Good in our system is, in a speculative 
point of view, as difficult to account for as that of Evil. The bearing 
ot this fact on the controversy “ De Origine Mali” is well explained hy 
the Archbishop of Dublin in his Lectures on Political Economy. Vide 
Lect. IV., as well as his Grace’s notes and appendix to Archbishop 
Jhmg B Discourse on the same s 'bject. 
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it is to be regarded as an end, or as a moving cause, or as a 
formal principle. 

Now, Empedocles also forms his opinions 
absurdly upon this point, for he makes Harmony futi^n*?n*thu 
to constitute what is good: and this Harmony, by En^ 
in nis system, subsists even as a nrst principle 
that imparts motion, for it has the power of congregating 
entities; and it subsists as matter, for it is a portion of the 
mixture. Now, even on the supposition that to Harmony 
lias it happened in this same system that it should subsist 
as matter and a first principle, and as a power that imparts 
motion, yet the essence of this is not the same with the 
essence of these ; according to which of them, therefore, will 
Harmony subsist? And that Discord should be a thing that 
is incorruptible would be absurd likewise ; and yet this very 
thing constitutes the nature of what is evil. 

But Anaxagoras regarded what is good as a , „ 
lirst principle, so far as it is a power that imparte goras made 
motion, for Mind, in his system, imparts motion ; p^f^cipie^ 
it imparts motion, however, for the sake of scmie- 
thing else. Wherefore, that is different from that for the sake 
of which it subsists, except it subsists as wo say it actually 
does ; for the medicinal art in a tnanner constitutes health. 
But it was also an absurdity contained in the Anaxagorean 
philosophy, the not having produced a contrary to what is 
good as well as to Mind. But all who assert contraries to be 
first principles do not employ contraries as such, unless one 
i^ disposed to handle the subject in a careless vein. 

And why it is that some things^ are corruptible, g. Any system 
and some things incorruptible, no one declares; that ignores 
for they produce all entities from the same first cipie”mus^”e 
principles. Further, some of these speculators 
produce entities from what is nonentity but some, that 
they may not be forced to this, make all things to be one.^ 
Further, no one lays down a reason why generation will 
always exist ; and what the cause of generation is nobody 
declares. And for those who create two first principles will 


* Vide book II. chap. iv. 

^ For instance, the Hesiodic scliool. 

^ That is, Parmenides, whose system has been already examined, ip 
book I. chap. viii. 
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it be necessary to have a different first principle which 
would be more dominant, as well as for those l^hilosophers 
who introduce forms, because there really exists another 
principle more dominant than these ; for why has matter 
participated, or why does it participate, in these ideas 1 
9 Aristotle's others it is necessary that there should 

ontology free be Something that is contrary to Wisdom, and to 
rur^ity!"* which is tiie science most entitled to rever- 

ence ; but to us this is not necessary, for there 
is nothing contrary to what is primary. For all the con- 
traries involve matter, and these subsist in capacity : but 
contrary ignorance is opposed to what is contrary, yet nothing 
is contrary to what is primary. 

10 . Eventheo- Further, on the supposition that there do not 
logy and phy- exist other things beside those that are cognisant 

by ^be senses, there will not subsist a first prin- 
ciple, and order, and generation and the celestial 
bodies will have no existence : but there is always a first 
principle of the principle, just as we find in the systems of 
Theologians andrall Natural Philosophers. 

11. Where, then, Now, admitting that there will be forms or 
for thls^ numbers, tliey will not constitute a cause of any- 
priucipie in the thing and, i^ they are not a cause of anything, 

lieither will they be a cause of motion at any 

rate. Further, how, let me ask, will mag- 
nitude and continuity arise from things that are devoid^ of 
magnitude 1 for number will not produce a continuous cpian- 
tity, either as that which imparts motion or as form. But, 
certainly, there will not be anything, at least, belonging to the 
contraries which is both productive and motive, for it would 
admit of non-existence ^ but, surely, the energy or producing 
c.iuse is subsequent to the capacity, and in such a case eternal 
entities do not exist— but yet they do exist. Accordingly, 
some one of these hypotheses must be rejected; and this has 
lieen declared in the above statement that capacity antecOdes 
energy as to how it must be accomplished. Further, in 
SysW explained by Cudworth in the Intellectual 

» xrT™v-nd Platonism, in book I. 

# added these words for the sake of the sense. This mani- 

fgs y la the absurdity to which he would reduce the Platonists. The 
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what way numbers may be one, or soul and body, and, in 
general, fo#m, and the thing itself, no one says anything on 
this point ; nor is it possible that one should declare his sen- 
timents thereupon, unless he express himself as we do — namely, 
to the effect that it is the cause which imparts motion that 
is the agent of production. 

But they who say that mathematical number is 
the first, and in this way continually suppose the be found in the 
existence of another substance adhering thereto in 
•Succession, and of different first principles belong- 
ing unto each, these make the substance of the Universe to be 
adventitious;^ for in no wise does one substance contribute 
anything towards another, as to whether it exists or does not 
exist — and besides this they introduce many first principles. 

The entities, however, do not choose to submit 13. Illustration 
to injudicious government. ‘‘ The government of from^omei^s' 
many is not a good thing — let there be one ruler.” lUad, ii. 204. 


BOOK XII.^ 


CHAPTER I. 

Respecting, indeed, therefore, the substance j whyrefer- 
of things that are cognisant by the senses, it enceis^adeto 
has been declared what it is, in the mode of in- othe?s*^^regard 
quiry adopted by Natural Philosophers^ in their of supra-sen- 
theories concerning matter, and subsequently 

antecedence of capacity to energy is a false principle, and its absurdity 
is exposed in book VIII. chap. viii. 

‘ iir€i(ro5i(Jodr} — ^^adventitious." This is the rendering of Themistius ; 
the word itself is a most felicitous one for Aristotle’s purpose at 
present. It literally is applied to poetry; e.g. the Catalogue of the ships 
in the second book of the Iliad would be called 

2 In book XII. — according to others, book XIII. — we have a dis- 
cussion respecting number, mathematical natures, and ideas. The 
refutation of the Ideal Hypothesis in this book is more complete than 
that found in book I. 

^ Taylor translates these words “ the mode of inquiry adopted in 
aur Physics.’’ 
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in our own Treatise in regard of matter in a condition of 
energy or activity.^ Since, however, our present idvestigation 
has for its object to ascertain whether beside sensible sub- 
stances there is in existence a certain Substance that is Im- 
movable and Eternal, or there is not 3 and on the supposition 
of the existence of any such, what it is : in the first place 
we must take a glance at the assertions made by other 
speculators, in order that if they happen to make any asser- 
tion ^ not after a correct manner, we may not become 
entangled in the same errors, and that if there subsists any 
dogma in common between ourselves and them, we may not be 
indignant with it, as a thing peculiarly in opposition to our 
present design ; for it is a thing that we should remain content 
with, if one should make some statements with more pro- 
priety, but others in a way no wise inferior to ourselves. 

2 The order of there are two opinions respecting these 

inquiry deter- subjects; for Certain Philosophers affirm that 
ing”to fhat o^f Hiathematical entities^ are substances : such, for 
Jhe.opmions example, as numbers, and lines, and those things 

® ’ . that^re kindred to these i and, again, that ideas^ 

are existences of this description. Since, however, some 
speculators constitute these as two distinct genera — I mean, 
both the ideas and the mathematical numbers — and others 
maintain, in opposition, that there is one nature of both, 
and certain other Philosophers say that mathematical entities 
first, respecting alone substanccs, in the first place we must 
institute an investigation respecting mathe- 
matical ® entities, without annexing to them 
any other nature — as, for instance, might or might not be 
the case, according to whether they happen to be ideas or 
not? and whether these are first principles and substances of 
entities or not? but, as regards mathematical entities, attend- 
ing to this point merely, whether they possess a subsistence 
or do not, and if they do, after what mode they subsist ? In 
the next place, after these inquiries, we shall, 

» g le Ideas, apart by itself institrte an investigation con- 

* Vide book VIII. cbap. vi. 

book XL, at the be^inniug of char, viii., on Ari» 

3 ®^^niiniug into the literary labours of others. 

. Pythagoreans, 

* Ihe Platonists. 

This he does in chaps, ii. and iii. of this book. 
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ceming ideas themselves,^ simply considered, and as much 
for the sake of usage as anything else ; for most of the tenets 
of what relates to these inquiries have been divulged even by 
exoteric discourses ^ respecting them. Further, also, in regard 
^f that particular form of investigation, it is necessary that 
we encounter a more enlarged philosophic discussion, when 
we come to be engaged in our inquiries as to whether the 
substances and first principles of entities are numbers and 
^ideas'? for after the investigation relating to ideas this one 
remains as a third subject for inquiry. 

But it is requisite, on the supposition of the 3. what is the 
existence of mathematical entities, that these Regard 

should reside either in objects that fall under of niatho»»i^»<n- 
the notice of the senses, as certain affirm, or that 
they should involve a subsistence separable from sensibles ; 
and some make a statement in this way : or, if they are not 
inherent in either one or the other, they either have no 
existence at all, or exist in some different manner. Where- 
fore, the question with us will not be concerning the exist- 
ence of mathematical entities, but concerning their mode oi 
existence. 


CHAPTER II.3 

That, indeed, therefore, it is impossible that j Mathema 
these mathematical entities should reside in ticai entities do 
objects that are cognisant by the senses, and that ae°ns^ble^ 
at the same time the reason assigned for this 
position is a fictitious one, has been declared also in the 
doubts, where we have proved that it is impossible that 
there should be two solids in the same place at the same 
time. And^ further, also, it depends on the same course of 
reasoning, both that other potentialities and natures should 

^ This inquiry is pursued in chaps, iv. and v. 

^ This is one of the passages in the Aristotelian writings where the 
famous distinction of the Stagyiito’s works into acroatic and exoteric 
is recognised. Vide book I. th^e Less, chap. iii. 

® In this and two of the following chapters Aristotle discusses 
a question in regard of mathematical entities which had been already 
mooted in the enumeration of the doubts to be found in book II. 
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reside in sensibles, and that no one of them should possess 
a separable subsistence. These things, then, have been already 
doclstrod ^ 

But, in addition to these statements, it is 
pTooS'onhis evident that it is impossible that any body what- 
soever should be divided ; for it will be divided 
mathematical according to a superficies, and this according to 
a line, and a line according to a point. Where- 
fore, supposing that it is impossible to divide a point, it is 
also impossible to divide a line y and if it is impossible to 
divide a line, the case is the same with the other mathema- 
tical quantities likewise. What, therefore, is the difference 
ill allowing either that natures of this description should 
exist, or that these do not exist at all, but that such natures 
should bo found in sensibles ? For the same consequence will 
ousuo ; for, on the supposition of a division of the sensibles, 
they also will be divided, or they will not be of the nature of 
sensibles. But the fact is, neither is it possible 
non'^ipaJa-^" that such natures should be actually, at least, 
biiityjrom sepanitcd ; for if independent of such as are 
sensi es. cognisant by the senses, there should exist other 
solids that are actually in a condition of separation there- 
t *from, and which are antecedent to those that arc cognisant 
by sense, it is evident that it is also necessary that beside sur- 
faces there should exist other surfaces that involve a separable 
subsistence; and in like manner other points and lines, for 
this deduction rests upon the same reasoning. 

And if these points be admitted, again, in ad- 
dition to the surfaces, and lines, and points o^ 
separate sur- ^ mathematical solid, there will be different ones 

faces, &c. beside , . • 

those inherent subsistmg in a Separate condition. Jb or incom- . 

posite natures are antecedent to those that 
are composite. And if antecedent to sensibles 
there exist bodies which do not fall under the notice of 
the senses, by the same reasoning those very surfaces which 
subsist essentially will likewise be antecedent to those sur- 
faces that arc to be found in immovable solids. Wherefore, 
tlu se surfaces and lines are different from those which at 
the same tini6 are inherent in separated solids; for the latter, 
in .eed, are capable of consubsistence with mathematical 
* For instance, in book VIII. 
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solids, but ^he former are antecedent to mathematical solids. 
Again, therefore, there will be lines belonging to these sur- 
faces prior to which there will needs be different lines and 
points for the same reason. And of those points con- 
tained in the lines that have an antecedent subsistence to 
those cognisant by sense there will be ether prior points to 
which there will no longer belong different ones that have 
this prior subsistence. 

Wherefore, also, such an accumulation ^ as the ^ 

Toregoing would be absurd; for it happens that plication of 
independent of such as fall under the notice of 
the senses there subsist single solids, no doubt, towards a deci- 
yet that there are three ranks of surfaces beside qu^sUon.''^ 
those that are cognisant by the senses, and that 
one of these subsists beside those that are sensible, and that 
the second resides in mathematical solids, and that the third 
subsists beside those sensibles that are inherent in these, and 
that there exists a fourfold classification of Ihies, and that 
there are five ranks of points. Wherefore, let me ask, 
respecting which of these will the mathemsftical sciences be 
conversant ? for, undoubtedly, they are not conversant re- 
specting the surfaces, and lines, and points that are resident 
in an immovable solid ; for a science is always conversant 
about subjects that involve a priority of subsistence. 

And the same reasoning holds good respecting ^ 
numbers also ; for beside each of the points reasonin'f holds 
will there exist other monads, and beside each of ornumSrs^.^^^ 
the entities that fall under the notice of sense ; 
next in order will subsist those that are objects of perception 
for the mind : wherefore, there will exist infinite genera of 
mathematical numbers. 

Further, how is it possible that we should ^ practical 
decide the questions of controversy which we refutation 
have taken a review of in the doubts enumerated nature of astren 
above ? For the objects about which Astronomy nomy as a 
is conversant will in like manner be different^ science, 
from those that are cognisant by sense; and this will be the 
case, too, with those particulars about which Geometry is 
concerned. But let me ask the question how it is possible 

' aoopcvcris is the word I have translated “ accumulation.” 

2 Some copies read napdf others, Trept. 
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that Heaven, and the parts thereof, subsist, or any other 
thing whatsoever that involves motion 1 And thfe case stands 
the same in regard of those objects that pertain unto Optics 
and Harmonics; for there will exist both voice and a power 
of vision in addition to the things that fall beneath the 
notice of our senses, and to singulars. Wherefore, it is 
evident that there will be in existence both other senses and 
other objects of the senses ; for why, may I ask, should these 
exist rather than those 'i If, however, these do exist, there 
will also be in existence other animals, if the truth be thac 
also there are other senses. 


7. Another re- Further, are some things described by the 
unrve^Lis if® mathematicians as universal in addition to these 
the mathema- substances. Therefore will this also constitute a 

certain other separated substance intermediate 
between both ideas and media, and which will be neither 
number, nor points, nor magnitude, nor duration. But if 
this is impossible, it is evident that it is impossible that those 
natures, also, should be separated from sensibles. 

8. This dogma matter is this, that the 

concerning vcry coutrar^ takes place, both to what is in fact 

and habitually supposed to be true, if one 
' .. XaSi® establish the existence of 

takes ^pface. mathematical entities as certain natures pos- 

sessed of a separated subsistence. For it is 
necessary, from the fact of the subsistence of these in this 
manner, that they should be antecedent to magnitudes that 
are cognisant by the senses, when yet in reality they are sub- 
sequent to them. For an imperfect magnitude is prior in 
geneiation, but subsequent in substance, in the same way as 
what IS inanimate is prior to that which is animated. 


9. How will Further, in what way also at all will these ma- 
mSfc™ mag'ni- magnitudes be one,^ and when will this 

tudes be one 1 he the case 1 for the things, of course, that are here 
in ^ portion of the soul, or 

f}>;« K endowed with reason. And if 

But are exposed to dissolution. 

" ^ ^ ^ cause of those things which are divisible 

by ‘I'v be better understood 

oliBracteriBtira of unity, Aristotle considers as tha 
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and pei’taining to quantity being one, and remaining in con- 
junction with one another as such ? 

Furtiier, do generations make this evident ; for lo. This dim- 
in the first place, no doubt, such make a transition 
into what pertains unto length, in the next place, ' 
into what pertains unto breadth, and lastly, into what relates 
to depth, and has reached an end. If, therefore, that (vhich is 
subsequent in generation may be antecedent in substance, cor- 
poreity would be antecedent to a surface and a length, and 
will be both perfect and an entirety in this way in preference, 
because it is rendered a thing that is animated ; but how, 
one may ask, would a line or, a surface become animated? foi 
such an axiom as this would be above the grasp of our senses. 

Further, it is true, corporeity constitutes a cer- Nowthoi h 
tain substance, for already doth it in a manner in- corporeity 
volve that which is perfect; but how are lines said tfcanines'ca^n- 
to be substances? ^ for neither are they substances not, be sub- 
in the same manner as species, and a certairw stances, 
form — for example, if in such a case we should admit tliat 
soul were a thing of this sort, — nor are they s^abstances in the 
same way as matter — for instance, take the case of body as 
a thing of this description, — for nothing appears as endued 
with a capacity of consisting eithc^' from lines, or surfaces, 
or points. But supposing that it were a certain material 
substance, this would appear as one that is endued with a 
capacity of assuming passive states. 

In definition, then, granting that mathema- 
tical natures will be antecedent to sense, yet it orit^Jf mathe 
does not follow that all things whatsoever that 
are prior in definition should be prior also in does not prove 
substance. For those things that are prior in insub^tance^ 
substance, indeed, are whatsoever things which, 
involving a separate subsistence, are transcendent in their 
essence ; but all those things are prior in definition of which 
there are definitions compounded of definitions. These, 
however, are not inherent at the same flhsae. For if there 
are not in existence passive conditions, independent of the 
substances to which they belong — as, for example, a some- 
thing that has motion imparted to it, or which is white — 
whiteness will be prior to a white man, and will be prior in 
^ Vide book IL chaps. L and ii. 
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accordance with the defiijition, but not in accordance w’ith 
the substance ; for it does not admit of a separate subsistence, 
but it always subsists in conjunction with a thing in its 
entirety — now, I mean by entirety a man, for instance, who is 
white. Wherefore, it is evident that neither is that prior 
which subsists by abstraction, nor is that subsequent which 
subsists by addition, for by addition is a man styled white 
by reason of w'hiteness. 

13 Recapituia- That, indeed, therefore, neither are mathe- 
tion as rc^^ards matical entities in a greater degree existences 
nia^ica/enti- than bodies, and that they are not antecedent 
in their essence to those objects that fall under 
the notice of the senses, but are so merely in point of 
definition, and that it is not possible that they should be 
made to involve a separate subsistence in any place, has 
. been declared with sufficient clearne^. Since, however,^ 
neither in sensibles is it possible for these to subsist, it 
is evident tj^at eithei', in short, they have no existence at 
all, or they subsist after some mode or other; and on this 
account not simply do they exist, for existence we predicate 
mnltifariously. 


CHAPTER III. 

For in the same manner also as universals in 
. riiat there mathematics are not conversant about things 
timi and'de- have been separated, and in this condition 

moiistration as of seimratioii subsist independent of magnitudes 
bie magnitudes. Rnci numbers, but are concerned about these — 
but not so far forth as they are things of such a 
kind as to involve magnitude, or to be divisible — it is evident 
tliat there is a possibility of there likewise being in existence 
both definitions and demonstrations respecting those magni- 
ludcs which fall under the notice of our senses ; not, how^- 
ever, so far forth as they are things cognisable by sense, but 
so far forth as they are universals. 

U edition begins chap, ill with tl:Bse words. I have followed 
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For in like manner as, also, so far forth as thinors „ 
are in motion merely, there are many formal prm- trated in the 
ciples of them independent of the essence of each of ih 
the things of this sort, and of tlieir accidents, and 
since there is no necessity, on account of these things, either 
that there should exist anything that is being moved in a 
condition of actual separation from scnsibles, or that there 
should be in things that arc such as these any separated 
jiature at all, so, therefore, likewise, in the case of things 
that are being moved, will there be rational principles and 
sciences; not, however, so far forth as they are things that 
are in motion, but so far forth as they are bodies merely : and, 
again, so far forth as they are surfaces merely, and so far forth 
as they are lengths merely, and so far as they are divisible, 
and so far as they are indivisible and things which involve 
position,' and so fkr forth as they are indivisible merely. 

Wherefore, since it is absolutely true to affirm, ^ 
not only that things capable of a separate sub- 
sistence exist, but also things that are not 
capable of this separable subsistence — as* for they are said 
instance, that things in motion exist — so, as re- ^iii^no^prove 
gards mathematical entities, it is absolutely true 
to affirm that such mathematicsl entities exist, semrbies^" 
and that, at any rate, they are such as they are 
asserted to be. And, likewise, as it is alDsolutely true to 
affirm, in respect of the rest of the sciences, that there are 
sciences conversant with this particular thing, and not with 
that which is accidental to it — for instance, that there is one 
of what is white, if that which is salubrious should be what 
is white, but so far forth as it is salubrious — yet they are not 
conversant with that, I say, which is salubrious, but with that 
to which each science of it belongs, if it is salubrious, that is, 
in this case, with the salubrious,^ and if so far forth as such 
is a man it is conversant with man, so also that this is the 
case with Geometry. It does not, however, follow, even 
though sensibles happen to belong to those objects about 
which Geometry is conversant, and though it may not be 

^ I have followed the Paris edition. Bekker reads, 

2 There is a discordance in the MSS. as to the reading of this passage. 
1 have endeavoured to select the most intelligible one, and have followed 
Taylor. 

A A 2 
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conversant with them so far forth as they are sensibles, that 
the mathematical sciences will be concerned with objects 
that fall under the notice of the senses. And they will 
not, certainly, be conversant with these ^ while there are in 
existence other separate natures. 

But many things are essentially accidental in 
mitSs? &c. things, as far forth as each peculiar quality of 
be mere acci- such is inherent in each. Since both as far as 
things separ-°*^ an animal is female, and so far forth as it is 
not^matiferra^ male, thesG are its peculiar affections, although*" 
tics be conver- there is not anything that is female, or anything 
as**sn^h male, which involves a subsistence separ- 

able from animals : wherefore, also, the case is 
the same so far forth as there are lengths merely, and so far 
as there are surfaces. 

5 The nature And by SO much the more as Geometry is 
of geometry employed about those things that are prior in 
ukiSy! * definition, and which are more simple, by so 
much the more does it involve the considera- 
tion gf what is accurate ; but the accurate is what is 
simple. Wherefore, Geometry speculates into things that are 
without magnitude, rather than into those th^t are connected 
with magnitude, and especyally are without motion. But if 
•it contemplates motion, especially will it contemplate that 
motion which is primary or original, for this is most simple, 
and of this is that motion which is equable, 
fi. This sur- there is the same mode of reasoning both 

mise confirmed in the case of the sciences of Harmonics and 
fromTheobjects Optics ; for neither are the speculations of either 
mechlnk-s^"^ Carried on as far forth as the power of vision, or 
as far forth as voice is concerned, but as far forth 
as lines and numbers are the objects of inquiry; for 
these, of course, are the appropriate affections of those : and 
this is the case with mechanical science in like manner. 

Re ^Shiiu Wherefore, if any one, admitting the existence 

marhenJatu^ar those thiu^ which iuvolve a separate subsist- 
P^reirmlntai ? ff om accidents, makes any inquiry respecting 

r Ihese so far forth as they are such, he will not 

for this reason utter any falsehood; just as neither does he do 


wl^lch Didot gives, Ihan the one adopted 
V Bekicer; the latter has yrapd instead of v€p(. 
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SO when he describes anj^thing on the earth, and says that 
that is the* measure of a foot which is not the measure of a 
foot ; for not in the propositions ^ doth the faisehood lurk. 
But thus would each particular be investigated in the most 
excellent manner, if any one, having effected, as he thought, 
a separation, should regard as such that which does not in 
reality possess a separate subsistence, as is done by the arith- 
metician and geometrician. 

For one, indeed, and indivisible is man, so ^ Arithmetic 
far forth as he is man ; but the arithmetician and geometry 
has established an indivisible one ; and next prove^hatTt \s 
he considers whether there is anything that is 
an accident in man so far forth as he is indivisible. 
The geometrician, on the other hand, carries on sidccu- 
lations relative to man neither as far forth as he is man, 
nor as far forth as he is indivisible, but as far forth as 
he is a solid. For what things, even though ho were not 
indivisible anywhere, would be inherent in him is evident, 
because, even without these, that which is endued with capa- 
city admits of being inherent in this very man. Wherefore, 
on this account, geometricians, with correctness, make asser- 
tions, and discourse concerning entities, and entities have an 
existence, (for twofold is entity,) ^the one subsisting in actu- 
ality and the other materially. 

Since, however, that which is good is different ^ , 

from that which is fair — for the one is always in say that mathe- 
conjunction with the method of doing a thing, ^ 
but that which is fair also resides in things that a^out what is 
are immovable — those who assert that the ma- 
thematical sciences make no affirmation about what is fair or 
good make a false ^ assertion ; for they do speak cf these, 

^ This is a favourite principle with Aristotle, ov eV rais Trpordar&ri 
rd \l/€vdos. Vide Archbishop Whately’s Klements of Logic, book II. 
chap, ii., and Appendix of ambiguous terms — the woi d “ Truth." 

2 TTpd^iL — “ is evidenced in the way of doing a thing ; " this is the 
force of Ttpa^is compared with rrpdypxi^ which is the thing done. For 
example, Upd^tis rdoi' aTroarSAcou means, not the acts, but the ways o* 
acting pursued by the Apostles. Archbishop What€ y uses the word 
in this sense in Appendix III. of his Logic, where he gives us “A 
Praxis of Logical Analysis.” 

^ Aristotle is here attacking Arislippus, and men of that class who 
sought to bring mathematical studies into disrepute. Vide book IL 
ehap. ii. 
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and frame demonstrations of them, in the most eminent 
sense of the word. For if they do not actually employ these 
iiiimes, they do not exhibit even the results and the reasons 
of these, and therefore they can hardly be said to make 
any assertion about them. Of what is fair, however, the 
most important species are order and symmetry, and that 
which is definite, which the mathematical sciences make 
manifest in a most eminent degree. And since, at least, these 
appear to be the causes of many things — now, I mean, for^ 
example, order, and that which is a definite thing — it i« 
evident that they would assert, also, the existence of a cause 
of this description, and its subsistence after the same manner 
as that which is fair subsists in. We will, however, declare 
our sentiments in regard of these points, in a more inteh 
ligible form, elsewhere.^ 


CHAPTER IV.2 


1 The )rjnu- REjaPECTiNO, indeed, therefore, mathematical 

tive idear^^^ natures, that they are entities, and how far they 
miS entities, and how, in one respect, they are 

not antecedent to sense, and how, in another, they 
4u-e antecedent, let thus much suffice to have been , said on 
this subject. Concerning ideas, however, we must, in the 
first instance, examine into the actual opinion in regard of 
the idea which would not in any degree connect it with the 
nature of numbers, but in accordance with the hypothesis 
that has prevailed from the earliest age amongst those who 
originally were the first to affirm the existenpe of ideas. 

2 The ideal opiuiou, liowever, in regard of forms, hap- 

system a reac- pcncd to be adopted by those who make assertions 
ot- Hemciitus.^ ^his Way, on account of their being persuaded, 

respecting the reality of this dogma, by the 
arguments adduced by Heraclitus, to show that all entities 
that fall under the notice of the senses are in a state of 


Possibly Aristotle alludes to some of his mathematical writing!, 
tragineuts of which havv '»nly come down to ua ; or, perhaps, this topic 
was mvoatigated in his lost Treatise, dyadov. 

In this and the following chapter we have a most elaborate refuta- 
tion of the Ideal Hypothesis. 1 have followed Didot’s text. Bekkef 
beams chap. iv. with the words, irvi 8^ rdy 
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continual flux. Wherefore, if there are systems of science, 
and of practical wisdom, convei'sant about anything, we affirm 
that some different natures, in a condition of permanence, 
must necessarily exist beside those that are cognisant by the 
senses, for it is plain that a science of those things that are in 
a state of flux has no existence. 

Now, seeing that Socrates^ was engaged in 
forming systems in regard of the ethical or moral proveniems in 
virtues, and was the first to institute an investi- 
•gatioii in regard of the universal definition of socmtes%nd 
these — for, to be sure, Democritus to a small ex- 
tent merely busied himself iii physical inquiries, 
and defined after w'hat mode that which is hot, and that 
which is cold, subsisted, but the Pythagoreans, previously to 
his time, brought forward ^ definitions in respect of some few 
things, the formal principles of which these philosophers con- 
nected with numbers, as, for example, take the instance what 
opportunity constitutes, or justice, or marriage — Socrates, 
notwithstanding, I say, from time to time investigated into 
quiddity or what a thing is, and this, too, on rational grounds. 
For his aim w^as to form syllogisms, and we know that quid- 
dity is a first principle of syllogisms. For dialectical strength 
not as yet had at that time any existence ; so that they were 
able, even without the possession *of quiddity or the substanc^^ 
of a thing, to institute inquiries into those things that are 
contraries, even though we should suppose that there would 
be the same science of contraries. For there are two im- 
provements in science which one might justly ascribe to 
Socrates ; now, I allude to his employment of inductive argu- 
ments, and his .definition of the universal : for both of these 
belong to a science that is conversant about a first principle. 

Socrates,^ however, did not, it is true, consti- 4. Yet not 
tute universals as things involving a separable 
subsistence, nor did he regard the definitions as authors of the 
such ; the other philosophers, however, invested Theory, 
them with a separate subsistence, and, in addition, they 
denominated things of this sort as the ideas of entities. 

* A repetition of this and other parts of these two chapters may be 
found in book I. chap. ix. 

* I have followed the Paris eaition. Bekker reads, dvriirrou, 

® Aristotle will not allow the advocates of the Ideal Theory to claiir 
Socrates as a patron of their system. 
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5 Aristotle Wherefore, it occurred to them, almost for the 
argues against Same reasoii, that there exist ideas ef all things 
Theo^y^tLtit which are predicated universally; and this 
proves too assumption is just as if one desirous of reckoning 
there are more ^ particular sum, when, lu fact, the component 
parts were fewer in number, should consider it 
an impossibility to do so, but when he had made 
them more numerous should succeed in counting them. For 
more numerous, so to say, are forms than singulars that fall 
under the notice of sense : from an investigation into the 


causes of wliich did these speculators advance from sensibles 
to ideas ; for a form is a thing that is of the same import 
with a sensible singular, and it subsists independent of sub- 
stances;^ and forms are there in the case of many other 
things — namely, both in these particular things and in those 
that are eternal. 

6. The hypo- Further, in the modes in which it is demon- 
its^proof ofuie forms exist, according to none of 

existence of these is it apparent that they really do exist ; for 
these forms. from some of them it is not necessary that a 
syllogism should*^ arise, but from certain others : and in the 
case of things where they do not suppose that there are 
forms ill existence, of these are there generated forms. For, 
^according to the rational ^principles that may be adduced 
from the other sciences, there will subsist forms of all things 
of whatsoever there are sciences; and according to the notion 
of the unity that is involved in plurality will there subsist 
forms also of negations, and according to the perception of 
something belonging to what has been corrupted will there 
be forms of things subject to corruption, for of these is there 
a certain impression on the mind. 

But, furtlier, with respect to the most accurate 
of the arguments that have been brought forward 
in favour of the Ideal Theory, certain speculators, 
no doubt, make ideas to belong to relatives, of 
which they do not affirm that there is an essential 
genus, wheieas others assert the existence of a third man. And, 
m general, the arguments concerning forms overturn the very 
lings wh.ch those persons who maintain the existence of these 

wh.t Didct’s text, which differs in this passage some- 
what from Bekker. InsWai of some MSS. read, 


7 . The best 
arguments of 
the idealists 
are destructive 
i>f their own 
hypothesis. 
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forms would desire to exist, in preference to the existence of 
the forms themselves. For it happens that the duad is not 
first, but that the number is; and prior to this is that which 
is relative, and that which involves an essential subsistence is 
prior too; and this will be the case with all those things 
whatsoever which certain philosophers, in their adherence to 
these opinions respecting forms, have put forward in oppo- 
sition to first principles. 

Further, according, indeed, to that supposition g jnconsis- 
which these speculators affirm the existence tency in this 
of ideas, not only will there be forms of sub- l^^pposfng the 
stances, but of many other things besides ; for forms to be 
there is not only the one concept^ about substances 
but also concerning those things that are not substances, and 
there will be systems of scientific knowledge conversant not 
about substance merely. But there are innumerable other 
consequences that ensue unto this hypothesis. In accord- 
ance, however, with what is necessary, and with the opinions 
that are prevalent concerning the Ideal Theory, on the suppo- 
sition that the forms are participants, it is expedient that 
there should be ideas of substances merely ; for these do 
not participate according to what is accidental, but it is 
requisite that they should participate of each thing so far 
forth as there doth not exist a predication of it of a subject.* 
Now I say, for example, if anything participates of the two- 
fold itself, this also participates of what is everlasting, but 
according to accident, for it is an accident for the twofold to 
be everlasting. Wherefore, forms will constitute substance, 
and these here and there ^ are in their signification equivalent 
to substance ; or, can we say that there is any existence of 
anything independent of these? take the case, for instance, 
of the notion of unity involved in that of plurality. 

And, surely, if one establish that there is the 9. There is, or 
same form of the ideas as of those things that 
are participants of them, there will subsist some- idea and of the 
thing that is in common to both ; for why, may I P^^^^cipants. 
ask, in the case of corruptil)le duads, and of duads that are 
many, I admit, in number, yet everlasting — why, I say, in the 

* pSthulu is the word I have translated concept.” 

2 Didot reads, raura, aud the Leipsic edition, raCra; the foiiner 
having a full stop after ovc ki. 
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case of these is the duad one and the same thing, rather than 
ill the case both of this and a certain particular duad ? If, 
however, there is not the same form of these, the result would 
be that entities would be homonymous, and the case would 
be just as if one should call both Callias and a piece of wood 
a man, though at the same time unable to discern any point 
of communion between them. 

10. Illustration howevcr, we shall establish that other things 
from mathe- — uow, I mean common reasons ^ — are capable of 
matics. adaptation to the forms, as, for instance, a plaKi 

figure to the circle itself, as well as the other portions or 
the definition of the circle, and if that, also, to which it 
belongs will be annexed in addition — if all this be done, we 
ought to institute an inquiry as to whether or not this may 
be entirely an ineffectual proceeding! For, also, to what, it 
may be asked, will the addition be made — whether to the 
centre, or to the surface, or to all the parts! for all things 
that are involved in substance constitute ideas ; for instance, 
animal and biped. Further, it is evident that it is necessary 
that a thing itsqlf should be something — in the same way as a 
surface must be some nature or other which will be inherent 
in all the forms — as is the case with the genus. 


CHAPTER V. 

1. Theinsuffl- most especially ^ might one raise the 

ciency of the question as to what at all it is that forms con- 
accounting^for" tribute either to the things that are eternal 
amongst those that fall under the notice of our 
senses, or to things that are being generated and 
corrupted? for neither are these a cause to them of any 
motion, or of any change whatever. But, certainly, neither 
do these forms render any assistance towards the advance- 

' The Latin version, by rendering this “communes rationes,” does 
not throw m\ich light on the meaning of these words. I’he com- 
mentators, as well as I can understand them, consider them equivalent 
with “ ordinary predications.” 

* The ^tudent will remember how the same objections are urged in 
book I. chap. ix. 
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ment of the science of other things. For neither are those 
the substanch of these — for, in such a case, they would bo 
inherent in them — nor do they contribute to the exi«t- 
ence of anything at all, inasmuch as they are not, at least, 
inherent in those things that are participants; for if they 
were so they might perhaps seem to be equivalent with 
causes, as in the case of what is white when it has been 
mixed with what is white. 


But, undoubtedly, may this reason be very 2. The idealists 
etisily overturned — a tenet, to be sure, which Anax- cannot establish 
agoras, m the hrst instance, and, subsequently to any of the 
his age, Eudoxus,^ and certain other speculators, thlyTave^put 
from time to time, maintained whilst labour- forward in its 
iiig under doubts : the theory itself, however, I 
say, is capable of refutation ; for it would bo easy to collect 
together many antagonistic arguments as well as many 
impossible consequences in reference to such an opinion. But 
the fact is, that neither do other things subsist from the 


forms according to any of the modes whicli are accustomed 
to be put forward by the advocates of tlie Id^al Hypothesis. 

And the assertion that ideas are models or ^ 
exemplars, and that other things participate in not the models 
these, is to speak quite at random^ and to assert 
what is tantamount with mere poetic metaphors. For what, 


allow me to ask, is that whicii operates having an eye, so to 


say, or looking towards the ideas'? for anything whatsoever 
admits of coming into existence, and of being generated ; and 
yet there is no consequent necessity that it should be a thing 
that is modelled after some form or image. So that, even 


though we should suppose Socrates to exist, and not to exist, 
there yet would be generated some such thing as Socrates 
actually is. And in like manner is it evident that this would 
be the case even though Socrates were eternal.^ Also will 
thei*e sixbsist many paradigms or models of the same thing; 
so that this will hold good of the forms, likewise : as, in the 
instance of man, animal and biped will subsist as forms in 


^ This tenet of Kudqxus has been examined into, in the earlier por 
tions of the Metaphysics, as one professed by Anaxagoras, as is stated 
in the text. 

2 I have foUovi’ed Didot’s reading and punctuation of this^ntence, 
in prefereace to JJekker’s. 
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conjunction also with ideal man. Further, not only will the 
forms constitute the paradigms of sensibles, btit also those 
of themselves; as genus might be regarded a paradigm of 
species that are generic. Wherefore, the exemplar and the 
image will be the same thing. 

4. How will Further, it would appear an impossibility that 
the idealists substaiice and that to which the substance belongs 

should be separate. Wherefore, how would ideas 
forms? which are said to constitute the substances of 

things involve a separable subsistence In the Phaedo, hov^- 
ever, is an assertion made to this effect — I mean, to the effect 
that forms are the causes both of existence and of generation. 
Nevertheless, on the supposition of the existence of these 
forms, entities, notwithstanding, are not being produced, if 
also there should not subsist something that is likely to be 
an efiScient cause; and to this we may add that different 
other things are generated, as a house and a ring, of which 
they do not .say that there are forms at all. 

5 . Aristotle’s Wherefore, it is evident that those things, 

tion^rahlsMhe whicli these advocates of the Ideal Theory 

Weaf Hypo- ^ say that there are ideas, may both exist and be 
thesis. generated on account of such causes as we may 

consider the things, also, ^to be that have been just now men- 
tioned,^ but not on account of forms. But, certainly, as far as 
regards the subject of the Ideal Hypothesis, it is possible, both 
in the manner now adopted, as well as by means of argu- 
ments that are more logical and accurate, to collect together 
many similar points with those that already have been made 
subjects of inquiry. 


CHAPTER VI. 

1. The Pytha- Now, since we have thus far arrived at some 
of settlement of the controversy concerning these 
upholders of the Ideal Theory, it is well once 
more to examine into the cont>e,quences in respect of nuni- 

^ /^his conceive to be the literal meaning of these words ; the 
Latin 'Vjgrsion is as follows : “ Propter tales causas quales eorum sunt 
quoe nunc dicta sunt.” 
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bers,' that happen in the systems of those who assert that 
they are subitances that involve a separable subsistence, and 
the primary causes of entities. 

It is necessary, however, on the supposition that 
number constitutes a certain nature, and that someuang ** 
there is not any other substance of it, but this primary and 
very thing, as certain affirm — it is, 1 say, un- 
doubtedly necessary in this case that something belong- 
ing to it should be classed as what is primary, whereas that 
something as consequential to this be in every instance 
different in form. And this directly resides either iu monads, 
and then every monad whatsoever is incapable of comparison 
with any monad whatsoever, or all of these are directly in 
order consequent, and any whatsoever are comparable with 
any monads whatsoever, as scientific men affirm to be the 
case with mathematical number. 

For in mathematical number there is no differ- , . 

ence as regards any monad one from another: or* tiiis on its com- 
shall we say that, as far as the monads are con- ”lathe-^' 
cerued, that some of them are capable of coniffari- maticai num- 
son with one another, whereas some are not ? just 
as if the first duad were to subsist after unity, and next in 
order the triad ; and so, therefor'*, another number. But 
the monads in each number are capable of being compared 
one with another, as the monads contained in the first duad 
are with themselves, and those in the first triad with them- 
selves ; ^ and so, therefore, is it in the case of the rest of the 
numbers. Those monads, however, that are contained in the 
duad itself are incapable of comparison with those that are 
contained in the triad itself ; and the case is the same with 
the other consecutive numbers. 

Wherefore, also, the mathematician reckons 4 Different 
two after the one, along with the one before, modes of nu- 
another one; and after the numeration of the 
three, in addition to these two, he subjoins another one, 
and the rest in like manner. But this philosopher — I 
mean Plato ^ — after the one reckons two others without 
the first one, and the triad without the duad; and the 

^ This inquiry he pursues in chaps, vi., vii,, viii. and ix. 

* Bekker reads, adr^s. 

» Aristotle plainly is alluding to Plato 
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case stands the same with the other number : or shall 
we say that one sort of numbers should subsist as that 
which has been mentioned first, but another, such as the 
mathematicians put forward, and a third which has been 
spoken of as last ? 

5. Numbers Further, it is evident that these numbers are 

aw^or^inS a- Separable from things or are not separable, 

table from but are resident in objects that fall under the 
things. notice of our senses; yet not in these in such a 

manner as we have considered at the first, but as subsisting 
in sensibles^ through inherent numbers ; or, at any rate, one 
kind of these must have a subsistence thus, and another not 
so, or all of them must exist thus. 

6. Confirmation modes, indeed, therefore, according to 

the^e'^assum possiblc that these should exist are 

tions in regard necessarily only those. In general, however, 
of numbers. fhoso philosophers who affirm unity to be a first 
principle, and a substance and element of all things, and that 
number derives its existence from this and from a certain 
other, one, almost each of them has declared his adherence 
to some one of these modes, with the exception of that one 
where all the monads are assumed as being incapable of 
comparison one with another. And this has happened con- 
sistently with rational principles, for it is not admissible that 
there should be further another mode of the subsistence of 
number beside those that have been enumerated. 

7. Some assi- ^ome, therefore, assert that both are num- 

miiate number bers,^ and that One of these modes which in- 
prior'an^sub- ''^‘^^^es what is antecedent and what is subsequent 
L?Sidlas~ but that mathematical num^ 

and some with ber is different from ideas and sensibles, and 
mSSai"numr ideas and mathematical number possess 

ber. a separable subsistence from sensibles ; whereas 

. others assert that mathematical number only it 

IS that IS the original of entities, and that it has been actually 
separated from sensibles. 


8. Some o ni And the Pythagoreans say that there exists 
orama- the mathematical unit, but not one which has 

» ThlThL “‘■"S’l™- I liavs followed Didot. 

Plato, belong aeverally to 
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been separated; but they affirm that sensible thematicai, ana 
substances consist from this. For the entire 
heaven they construct out of numbers — with the ^ 
exception of those that are not monadic numbers — but 
they suppose that the monads involve magnitude; yet as to 
how the first unit consists, possessed of magnitude, they 
seem to be involved in perplexity. A certain other philo- 
sopher,^ however, affirms that the first number is that one 
which ranks amongst forms ; and others say that mathe- 
matical number is this first number. 

And in like manner, also, is it the case in ^ 
regard both of lengths and surfaces, and in going iiius- 
rogard of solids ; for some say that those which arfaiogy of ma- 
are mathematical are different from those that thematicai 
subsist after ideas. But, in the case of those who 
say otherwise, some, it is true, speak of mathematical natures 
even mathematically — as many, I mean, as do not constitute 
the ideas as numbers, or say that the ideas exi^ ; but others 
speak of the mathematical number, yet not mathematically, 
however; for what they maintain is this,^ that neither is 
every magnitude divided into magnitudes, nor that any 
monads whatsoever can compose a duad. 

All speculators, however — with the exception 
of such of the Pythagorics as assort that unity opinion 
constitutes, as it may be said, an element and n^^mb^ers^is 
first principle of entities — seek to establish the that ti>ey are 
dogma that numbers partake of the nature of 
monads ; yet those, undoubtedly, speak of monads as involving 
magnitude, 2 as has been stated previously. In what number 
of ways it is admissible, therefore, that statements should 
have been made respecting numbers, and that all such me- 
thods have been enumerated, is evident from these foregoing 
assertions : all these assertions, however, are, to be sure, 
impossible, but perhaps oue more than another. 

* A certain jjhiloaopher belonging to the Pythagorean sect , 

2 This was the tenet of the Pythagoreans. 
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In the first place, then, we must examine 
whether monads are capable of mutual com- 
parison, or are incapable of such comparison ; 
and, on the supposition of their being incapable 
of comparison, whether ^ they are to be viewed in the manner 
that we have divided. For, indeed, it is possible that any 
monad whatsoever should not admit of being compared ^ with 
any whatsoever ; and it is possible that those monads that 
are resident in the actual duad should not be capable of a 
comparison with those that are in the actual triad ; and so, 
therefore, that those be incapable of comparison with one 
another which are contained in each primary number. 

2. If the mo- Ifj therefore, all the monads are capable of 

” wmparabie,*' Comparison, and devoid of any mutual difference, 
beTnumberr* number, and one number alone, 

com® into being, and it is not admissible that 
ideas should constitute number. For what sort of a number 
will an ideal man be, or an ideal animal, or any other species 
whatsoever ? for there is oi|ie idea of each, as one idea of man 
himself, and of animal itself there is another one. Numbers, 
however, that are similar and devoid of difference are 
infinite. Wherefore, in no respect will this triad constitute 
ideal man more than any other one whatever. 

3. If the ideas On the supposition, however, that the ideas 

re?s?°hey wni numbers, neither is it possible that these 

not exist at all. ©xist at all for from what first principles, may 
^ I ask, will the ideas, be derived For number 

IS derivable from unity and the duad, which is indefinite ; 
and these are said to be the first principles and the elements 
o number, and it is not admissible to arrange them in classes 
either as prior or subsequent to numbers. 


1. Questions 
touching the 
comparability 
of monads 


‘ incommen- 


* epous Or noT^pou. 

commensurable” and 

f translation in Liddell and Scott. 

-od Pvth4oridrm“‘'**‘!?“r*' overthrow of Platonism 
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If, howe^sr, monads are incapable of com- ^ if monads 
parison, and^.bicapable of comparison after this are inconipar 
mode, so that everything whatever is different fgnoVrmShe- 
from everything whatever, neither is it admis- maticai 
Bible that this can constitute mathematical 
number — for, in fact, mathematical number is derived from 
monads which are devoid of difference, and things that are 
demonstrated thereby are found to harmonize with monads 
of this description — nor yet can this number belong to forms, 
tor the first duad will not be derived from unity and the 
indefinite duad. In the next place, the consecutive numbers, 
as it is affirmed, are duad, triad, teti'ad ; for at the same 
time are the monads produced which are contained in the 
first duad, whether after the same manner as the Philoso- 
pher was for maintaining who first made the assertion of their 
subsistence from unequal monads — for from things reduced 
to a state of equality they have been actually produced — 
or whether they have a subsistence in another way. 

In the next place, on the supposition that 5. other argu- 
there will be one monad that is prior to another, wa- 

it will also be prior to the duad that is derived biiity”Sf mo”** 
from these. For in case of the subsistence of any- 
thing, there is something prior, ai^d something subsequent ; 
likewise will that which subsists from these be a thing that ^ 
is antecedent to the one, but subsequent to the other. Fur^ 
thor, whereas this actual unity is first, then doth there belong 
a certain first unit to the others, and a second after that, and 
again a third ; there will be a second, of course, after the second, 
and a third after the first one : wherefore, the monads would 
be antecedent to the numbers of which they are composed ; 
as, to give an instance, in the duad there will reside a third 
monad antecedent to the existence of the number three, and 
in the triad a fourth, and in the tetrad a fifth, before the 
existence of these numbers. 

No one, indeed, therefore, cif these aforesaid ^ inconsis- 
philosophers hath asserted that the monads are tency, therefore, 
incapable of comparison after this mode. But, in gystemsSn®”^ 
accordance, to be sure, with the principles of those regard of 
speculators, it is reasonable that the case should 
be even so ; though, according to reality, such is impossible. 
For also that monads should be prior ami subsequent J 

B B ' 
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reasonable enough, provided there may be in existence 
both a certain first monad and first unit ; an(f that in like 
manner, also, this should be the case in regard of duads, on 
the supposition that there is a first duad likewise. For after 
that which is first it is rational and necessary that there 
should be a something that is second, and if a something that 
is second, a third, and so, therefore, of the rest in order. At 
the same time, however, to assert the existence of both — even 
the existence of a first monad, and of a second after unity^ 
and of a first duad — this is impossible. But they introduce a 
monad, I admit, and a first one, but no longer do they bring 
forward a second and a third ; and they introduce a first 
duad, but no longer do they bring forward a second and a 
third. But it is evident, also, that such is not admissible on 
the supposition that all the monads are incapable of com- 
parison — I mean, that an actual duad, and a triad, and so 
the other numbers, should have a subsistence. For whether 
the monads* be devoid of difibrence, and whether they are 
severally difterent one from another, it is necessary that 
number be reckoned according to addition ; as, for instance, 
the duad by the addition of one to another one, and the 
triad by the addition of another one to the two, and the 
tetrad in like manner. 

7 Therefore Inasmuch as these things, however, are so, it is 
the generation impossible that there should be a generation o^ 
doe"'‘not®take ^^^•^bers after this mode, that is, in the same man- 
piace after a uer as Certain speculators generate them from the 
with theTr^*^^ duad and from unity. For the duad becomes a 

frTm ?he duad and the triad of the tetrad ; 

and from unity. and in the same manner does it happen in the case 
of those numbers, also, that follow next in order. 
But from the first duad, and from the duad that is indefinite, 
is formed the tetrad, being two duads in addition to the 
actual duad j but, on the supposition that the actual duad is 
not a portion, there will exist still another single duad, and the 
duad will be derived from unity itself, and another one. And, 
if this be the case, it is not possible that also an indefinite 
duad should constitute the other element, for it produces one 
monad, but not a definite duad. Further, beside the actual 
tnad, and the actual duad, how, may I ask, will there exist 
other triads and duads, and in what manner are they com- 
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pounded of prior and subsequent monads? for all these 
assumptions'are even fictitious, and it is impossible that there 
be a first duad, then an actual triad; and it would be necessary 
that this should be the case on the supposition that unity 
and the indefinite duad will constitute elements of numbers. 
If, however, consequences that are impossibilities ensue, it is 
likewise impossible that these should be first principles. 

If, indeed, therefore, the monads are dif- g. These, then, 
ferent, any one whatsoever from any one what- orsupposing^* 

soever, these and such other results necessarily the monads 

incomparable. 

ensue. 

But if the monads^ that are resident in another 9, Another 
number are different, and others that are inherent theory on this 
in the same number are alone aevoid or any such with equal 
mutual difference, even in this case not a whit the ‘iifflcuities, 
less do consequences ensue that are attended with difficulty. 
As, for instance, in the decade itself are involved ten monads, 
and the decade is composed both of these and of two pentads. 
Since, however, the decade itself is not an mustrated by 
ordinary number, and since ^ it is not compounded 
of ordinary pentads, as neither of ordinary 
monads, it is necessary that the monads should involve a 
mutual difference — I mean, those cthat are contained in this 
decade. For, if they do not involve this difference, neither* 
will the pentads be different ctf which the decade is composed ; 
yet, since they do involve this difference, the monads, likewise, 
wili differ. And, on the supposition that they differ, whether 
does it follow that there will not be inherent different other 
pentads, but merely those two, or that there will be inherent 
such? and if we do not suppose this to be the case, namely, 
that they will be inherent, it is absurd ; or, if they will be 
inherent, what sort will be the decade that is composed of 
those ? for there is not another decade resident in the decade 
beside itself. But, assuredly, also it is necessary ^nd of the 
that the tetrad, at any rate, be not compounded tetrad, 
of the ordinary or casual duads ; for the indefinite duad, as 
they say, receiving the definite duad, has produced two duads, 
for it causes the duad it has received to become two. 

1 Some commentators make chapter viii. to commence with these 

^^^^Bekker reavls I have followed the Pari* edition. 

B B 2 
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10 othw Ob- Further, the existence beside the two monads 
jections drawn of the duad as a Certain nature, andP of the triad 
to^o'ftted'uaa beside the three monads, how, may I ask, is such 
and the triad, admissible? for one will either partake of the 
other, as a white man beside white and man — for he partakes of 
these — or will do so when the one amounts to a certain differ- 
ence of the other, as man beside animal and biped. Further, 
some things are one in contact, and others by mixture, and 
others by position ; not one of which is it admissible should 
be inherent in the monads from which the duad and the 
triad are compounded; but just as two men are not one 
certain thing beside both, so it is necessary, also, that the case 
should stand with the monads. And they will not be said to 
differ because they are indivisible, for on this account, also, 
are points indivisible; but, nevertheless, the duad of them 
will not be anything different from the two. But, undoubtedly, 
neither should this escape our notice, that it happens that 
there will ex*ist prior and subsequent duads; and in like 
manner doth the case stand with the rest of the numbers. 
For, indeed, eveu allowing the duads to rank in the tetrad 
one along with another, yet these are antecedent to those in 
the octade; and they themselves have produced — as the 
duad has these — the tetracjs that are contained in the octade 
•itself; so that if, also, the first duad be an idea, these likewise 
will constitute certain ideas. ^ 

11. Confirmed there is the same reasoning applicable to 

monads also, for the monads in 
the first duad produce the four monads that are 
in the tetrad. Wherefore, all the monads become ideas, and 
an idea will be compounded of ideas. Wherefore, it is evident 
that those things of which the ideas themselves happen to 
be compounded will be composite natures, just as if one were 
to say that animals are compounded of animals ; if there are 
ideas of these, ideas will be compounded of animals.^ 

12. To make And, in general, to make monads to involve a 

mutual di&reiice of any kind whatsoever would 

difference is be an absurd and fictitious supposition — now, I 

' mean by fictitious a thing that is forcibly con- 

trived so as to suit a particular hypothesis. For neither 

^ * 4k ^tixuv iSlai ((Tovrat. Bekker has these words, and I have foUowed 
him. The French edition omits them. 
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according to quantity, nor according to quality, do we see a 
monad differing from a monad ; and it is requisite that 
every number should be either equal or unequal : but parti- 
cularly that which is monadic. Wherefore, if it be neither 
greater nor less it will be equal. But things that are equal, 
and, in short, devoid of mutual difference, we consider to be 
the same in numbers. 

And, if this be not admitted, neither will there is.shownin the 
be in this decade duads that are without a dif- cases of a de- 
lerence, seeing that they are equal; for what 
cause will one be able to bring forward who makes the 
assertion that they are devoid of this mutual difference ? 
Moreover, if every monad and another monad make two, 
a monad which is taken from the duad itself, and ofaduad 
and the duad which is taken from the triad and triad, 
itself, will be derived from monads that are different; and the 
question may be put as to whether this duad will be antece- 
dent to the triad, or subsequent to it? But there appears to 
exist a greater necessity for its being antecedent; for the one 
subsists along with a triad, and the other along with a duad 
of monads. 

And we, indeed, in general, are inclined to Practical 
adopt the supposition that one and one are two, contradiction 
even whether they may be equal or unequal ; dogma. ^ 

as, for instance, what is good and what is evil, and man and 
horse. They who make assertions in this way do not make 
these assertions of the monads however. 

But, if the number belonging to the triad itself 
be not a greater number than that belonging to ever, monads 
the duad, it is astonishing : or, on the supposition 
of its being greater, it is evident that there is an ideas win ^ 
equal number, also, in the duad. Wherefore, 
this will be without a difference from the duad itself. This, 
however, does not admit of taking place if there is a certain 
first number and a second number; neither will the ideas be 
numbers. For this very assertion do they correctly make 
who think that the monads should involve mutual differences, 
since they will constitute ideas, as has been previously 
stated ; ^ for the subject of both will be one form. 


^ Compare the beginning of chapter vii. 
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But, if the monads do not involve this difference, 
quences of”'**' both the duads and the triads will indifferent 
mona°dftVbe* likewise. Wherefore, to the authors of this 
devoid of mu- assertion it is necessary to say that in counting 

tual difference. , • xi. • *' x x i j i ? 

one, two, m this way, we must not, beside what 

is previously existing, make any additional assumption of 
anything. For neither will there subsist generation from 
the indefinite duad, nor is it possible that an idea can exist, 
for there will be one idea inherent in another, and all forms 
will be parts of one. Wherefore, consistently, I admit, withe 
their hypothesis do they make their assertions; yet, upon 
the whole, they do not make their assertions even consistently 
with their hypothesis. For they overturn many things; since 
they are likely to say that this itself, at least, involves a 
certain^doubt — namely, whether when we count and say one, 
two, three, we additionally assume anything in counting, or 
whether we carry on our reckoning according to parts I We 
do so, however, in both cases. Wherefore, it would be ridi- 
culous to reduce this into so great a differeuce of substance. 


CHAPTER VIIl.^ 


t. If a number first place, however, above all, it is well 

ra^nS^itmust should come to some final distinctions 

be according ^ what the difference is between a number 

Tuantuy.^ ^ mouad, if there is any difference at all. 

. Now, it is necessary that this difference exist 

either according to quantity or according to quality; yet 
neither of these appears to be admissible. But, so far forth 
as number is concerned, the difference subsists according to 
quantity. ® 


2. Can monads And, therefore, if monads likewise differ in 
tity7 quantity, ono number also would differ from 
another number, though it may be equal in the 
f monads. Further may we ask whether the 
na s are greater or less, and whether they may subset 


* Somo make this chapter ix. 
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quently increase,^ or the contrary ? for all these statements are 
irrational, put, undoubtedly, neither is it ad- ^ 
missible that they should "differ according to 
quality, for it is not possible that there should reside subse- 
quently in them any passive condition ; for also they say that 
there inheres in numbers quality subsequently to quantity. 
Further, neither would it happen unto them that this should 
be derived from unity, nor from the duad ; for the one is not 
quality, whereas the other partakes of the nature of a con- 
i^tituent of quantity for of the existence of many entities is 
the actual nature of them a cause. 

But if, then, this subsists after a certain man- 
ner differently, we must declare that this is the monad^differ 
case likewise, in the most eminent degree, with neither in 
a first principle; and we must come to some quaiityfwhat 
final distinction respecting the difference of the thfy7nvoive" 
monad — namely, that it is especially a necessary 
one, and why there exists a necessity that this should be the 
case. If monads, however, do not differ in quantity, nor yet 
in quality, what difference can speculators assume as existing 
in them! 2 That, indeed, therefore, on the •supposition that 
ideas are numbers, it is admissible that all the monads 
neither should be capable of comparison, nor should be 
incapable of comparison one with* another in either of these 
ways, this point is evident. 

But, assuredly,^ after the manner in which 
certain other philosophers make statements re- 
specting numbers neither are such assertions enclofld^as' 
made correctly. And these are such as do not for^i^e”e\y"?hat 
consider that there are ideas in existence, neither of mathema- 
simply considered, nor as being certain numbers, entities, 
but lay down the existence of mathematical entities, and con- 
tend that numbers are most original amongst entities, and 
that actual unity constitutes a first principle of them. For it 
would be absurd to go on the supposition that unity should 
be something primary amongst the units, as those persona 
assert it is ; but that a duad should not be something primary 

* iiridi^oaatv. I have followed the Latin version, '‘crescant;’* and 

find that it bears this sense in Herodotus, Euterpe, XIII., Reizii, edit. 
Oxon, vol. I. p. 129. ^ Vide book IV. chap. ix. 

* Some make chapter x to begii with these words. 


4. Attack on 
those who ig- 
nore the exist- 
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amongst duads, nor the triad amongst triads ; for all such 
points rest on the same reasoning. g, 

5 Ifmathe- indeed, therefore, the assertions in regard 

niaticai number of number may be viewed after this manner, and 
unUy^To\^k if Seek to establish that mathematical 

first principle number exists solely, unity, in such a case, does 
o num ers. Constitute a first principle of numbers. For 

it is requisite that unity — such as this is— should differ from 
the rest of the monads ; and, if this be admitted, there will 
necessarily exist a certain first duad that is different front 
the other duads, and in like manner, also, will it be so with 
the rest of the numbers — I mean, such as are consecutive. 
If, however, unity constitute a first principle, there subsists 
the greater necessity that the case should stand just as Plato 
used to say the points regarding number were disposed, 
and that there should exist a certain first duad and triad, 
and that numbers should be not capable of comparison with 
one another. But, on the other hand, if any one, again, should 
maintain these assertions, it has been declared that many 
impossibilities ensue. 

BAt, certainly, it is, at any rate, necessary 

6. Thus is the xu x xV i/ •j.i! • /t. x xi • 

error exposed that the case be either in that way or this 
ing^tSgethi’ Wherefore, on the supposition that it 

ideal and ma- be in neither ^way, it would not be admissible 
numbijr^ number should involve a separate subsist- 

ence. It is evident, however, from these state- 
ments, that the third mode ^ is expressed even in the worst 
manner — I mean, that one which makes out that the number 
which belongs to forms, as well as mathematical number, 
are the same ; for it is necessary that two errors at the same 
time should concur with one opinion. For neither is it 
possible that mathematical number should subsist in this 
manner ; but, as regards a person indulging in peculiar hypo- 
theses, it is necessary that he should be prolix ; and that he 
should enumerate the consequences also, whatsoever they 
are, which ensue unto those who denominate numbers as 
forms, this is requisite likewise. 

7. The Pytha- But the plan of the Pvthagorics partly, no 
gorean system doubt, iuvolves fewer difl&culties than the state- 


* The three modes, I take 
Pythagoras, and Xenocratea. 


it, are those severally adopted by Platoii 
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taents that have been previously made ; but partly about numbers 
!t involves certain different difficulties peculiar wirh*difficuitie« 
to itself. For the constituting number as that that are pecu- 
which possesses a subsistence not separable from 
seusibles removes many of the impossibilities ; but the asser- 
tion that bodies are compounded out of numbers, and that 
this number is mathematical, is impossible. For neither is it 
correct to say that it constitutes individual magnitudes ; and, 
in the next place, because in the most eminent degree they 
are disposed after this mode, -he monads, at any rate, do not 
involve magnitude : and how is it possible that magnitudes 
should be composed of things indivisible? But, assuredly, 
mathematical ^ number, at least, in its nature is monadic ; yet 
those persons say that entities constitute number : at any rate, 
their speculations do they try and harmonize with bodies, 
as if numbers were derived from those. If, therefore, it is 
requisite, on the supposition of number being something 
essentially belonging to entities, that some t>ne of those 
modes that have been mentioned should exist, but it is not 
admissible that any one of these should e:!iiist, it is evident, 
then, that there doth not subsist any such nature of numbers 
as those furnish who constitute number as that which pos- 
sesses a separate subsistence. ^ 

Further, might the question be asked whether 3 
does each monad consist from the great and the each monad 
small equalised; or whether is the one monad 
from the little and another from the great ? If, indeed, there- 
fore, the case stands thus, neither will each number consist 
from all the elements, nor wdll the monads be devoid of 
mutual difference ; ^ for in this monad will be inherent the 
great, and in that the small — being what is in its own nature 
contrary. Further, how are those resident in the triad 
itself? for one of them is uneven. But, perhaps, on this 
account they make actual unity in what is uneven a mean. 
But if each of the monads arises from both the elements 
equalised, how will the duad constitute one certain nature 
compounded from the great and small? or what difference 
will there be in this from the monad ? F urther, the monad 

* Perhaps the better reading is that found in Bekker and Didot, 

^tamely, dpiOfiTjriKSs. , 

* dSid<popoi is the word used by Aristotle. 
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is antecedent to the duad ; for when it is taken away the 
duad is taken away. Therefore, it is necessary ^hat this be 
an idea of an idea, being, at any rate, antecedent to an idea, 
and that it has been produced prior to such. Of what,^ then, 
will it be ? for the indefinite duad would be formative of 
duality. 

9. Number Further, it is necessary that, certainly, number 
must be either ^ be infinite or finite; for speculators make 
number to be that which involves a separate 
subsistence, so that it is not possible that the* 
other of these should not subsist. 


10. It cannot be That, therefore, it is not possible that it should 
infimte. infinite is evident, for neither is infinite 

number odd, nor is it even ; but the generation of numbers is 
invariably either of an odd number or of an even : when 
unity, in one instance, falls upon an even number, an odd 
number is produced ; and when the duad, in another case, 
falls upon the* even, that which is from unity is rendered two- 
fold ; and when it falls, in a third way, upon the odd numbers, 
another: even nujjaber is produced. Further, if every idea 
belongs to some particular thing — but numbers are ideas — 
infinite number, also, will be the idea of something, either of 
sensibles or of something else ; although neither does this 
admit of taking place according to position, nor according to 
reason ; but philosophers arrange the ideas after this manner. 


n. I fit is finite supposition, however, that number 

how far does ’ is finite, how far, in point of quantity, does it 
it extend ? extend ] for it is requisite that this should bo 
declared — not only that the fact is so, but also why it is so. 
Undoubtedly, however, if number extends up to the decade, 
as certain say, in the first place, of course, will forms fail 
quickly ; as, for instance, if the triad constitute ideal man, 
what number will ideal horse be 1 for every ideal number 
reaches up to the decade.^ Therefore, it is necessary that 
certain numbers exist of those residing in these, for these are 
substances and ideas ; notwithstanding, however, they will fail, 
for the species of animal already will be superabundant.® At 


I have followed Didot. Bekker reads the sentence thus : 7rpoT€/Hx> 
iK rlvoaovv. 'H yap d6pi<rros dvas, k.t.A. 

* Vide book I. chaps, v. and viii. 

® This is the reading in the Frencli edition. Bekker has 
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the same time it is, however, evident that, if the triad in 
this way ideal man, the rest of the triads likewise will be 
so, for similar are those that are inherent in the same 
numbers. Wherefore, will there exist infinite men ; if, indeed, 
every triad constitutes an idea, each man will be an ideal 
man ; but if not, yet, at any rate, men will be so. 

And if the smaller ^ belong, as a portion, to the jg ^he dim- 
greater — namely, that w'hich is of the monads cnity of fixing 
that are capable of comparison as a portion of 
'those that are in the same number — and if the tetrad itself be 
an idea of anything, as of a horse or of what is white, man will 
be a part of horse, if man constitutes a duad. But absurd, 
also, is the supposition of there being an idea of the decade, 
but not of the endecade, nor of the numbers consecutive 
to this. Further, however, there both exist and are gene- 
rated certain things of which there are not forms. Wherefore, 
the question comes to this, on what account are there not 
forms of those also ? In such a case the forms do not consti- 
tute causes. Moreover, it would be absurd to imagine that 
number, as far as the decade, should be a certain entity in a 
greater degree, and a form of the decade it^lf, although there 
is no generation of this, as of an unit, but of that there is. 

Philosophers attempt, however, to alter their ^ 

opinions, as if the supposition were true that tempted re- 
number up to the decade were a perfect one. Smicuity.^^'^* 
They generate, at any rate, the things thereon fol- 
lowing : as, take the case of vacuity, proportion, the odd, and 
other things of this kind, within the decade ; for some things 
they ascribe to first principles, — for example, motion, rest, 
good, evil, — but other things to numbers. Wherefore, unity- 
amounts to what is odd ; for if it is resident in the triad, how 
will the pentad constitute what is odd ? 

Further, how far do magnitudes, and as many 
such bodies as there are, partake of quantity ; Pythagoreans 
for instance, the first indivisible line, next a dimcuSs^Si 
duad, and next those numbers up to a decade ? ® 

Further, on the supposition that number in- priority of 
volves a separate subsistence, one might feel 
a doubt as to whether unity were antecedent, or the triad 
and the duad. As far forth, therefore, as number is com- 
^ I have followed the punctuation of this passage adopted by Didot. 
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pounded unity is antecedent, but, as far forth as “ 

Liyersal and is form are prior, number involves an ant^ 
cedent subsistence; for each of the monads constitutes a 
portion of number as matter, but the other ^ 

^ And, no doubt, in one way is the right prior to 

inth^care'^of the acute angle, because it has been limited by 
an acute and definition, and in another way is the acute 

a right angle. because it is a part of it, and 

the right angle is divided into the acute. Undoubtedly^ indee^ 
as matter, the acute angle and the element and the monad 
are prior; and, again, as in reference to form and subrtancc 
such as subsists according to definition is the right ang e 
prior, and so with the entire, which is compounded ot matter 
and form ; for both are more proximate to forin and to that 
which definition belongs unto, but in generation are they 

subsequent. . r. . . 

How, then, may I ask, is unity a first prin- 

is unuy afirst’ ciple ^ ^ becausG it is not, they say, divisible, but 
principle? in^^iyisible, both that which is universal, and 

that which is partjcular, and that which is an element ; but 
in another manner is unity partly that which subsists accord- 
ing to definition, and partly that according to duration. In 
what way, then, does unity constitute a first principle ? for, 

' as has been declared, both \hG right angle seems to be ante- 
cedent to the acute, and the acute to +he right, and each is 
one. Therefore, in both ways do speculators constitute unity 
as a first principle. 

But, further, is this impossible ; for the one 
cates of this°' subsists as form and substance, and the other qb 
dogma fail to ^nd as matter. For in a manner each 

establish it. reality subsists in capacity, if, at least, 

number is one certain thing and not as an aggregate heap ^ 
but different number subsists from different monads, as they 
say, and each monad does not subsist in actuality. 

A cause, however, of the error which ensues la 
accounte?foT^ this, that they are accustomed at the same time 
to pursue their investigations from the mathe- 
•ued by the matical sciences and from universal definitions. 
Pythagoreans. from those, uo doubt, as a point, have 

* Tho student will remember bow this question bas been asked ut 
book II., aad bow Aristotle notices tHe theory itself in book I. 
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they established unity, and the first principle ; for the monad 
is a point \«thout position. As, therefore, certain others, also, 
have compounded entities out of what is least, so do these 
persons likewise. Wherefore, the monad becomes the matter 
of numbers, and at the same time is prior to the duad ; and, 
again, is it subsequent to the duad existing as a certain whole, 
and as an unit, and as species. On account, however, of their 
being engaged in investigating that which has been predicated 
universally as an unit, they in this way, also, have spoken 
of it as a part. But it is impossible that these should reside 
in the same suVjject at the same time. But, on the supposi- 
tion of its being necessary that unity itself should subsist 
merely without position — for in no respect is there a differ- 
ence, save that it constitutes a first principle, and that the 
duad is divisible, whereas that the monad is not so — if this be 
the case, the monad would be more similar to unity itself ; 
but, if the monad alone be without position, unity will bo 
more similar to the monad than to the duad : sc; that, in either 
case, each monad would be prior to the duad. These specu- 
lators do not say so, however, at least they generate the duad^ 
first. Further, on the supposition that the duad itself is a 
certain unit, and the triad itself, both constitute a duad, 
from what, then, may I ask, does^the duad itself consist 1 


CHAPTER IX.2 

But one might also feel perplexed — since con- , „ , , , . 

_ » 1 ** Is 'wnat 18 

tact, likewise, has not an existence in numbers, consecutive to 
but that ’which is consecutive has — in regard of Jlnity“”^and 
whatsoever monads there is not to be found a other ques- 
niedium, as those that are in the duad or the 
triad, whether what is consecutive is to be found in unity 
itself or not ; and whether the duad be antecedent to those 
things that are consecutive, or anything whatsoever to the 
monads *? 

I Some copies read r^v dfKdBa. 

* These curious questions that follow in this chapter are quite 
characteristic of the old Philosophy. This chapter, which Bekkef 
reckons as ninth, some consider td be the eleventh. Vide note, p. 26d. 
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2 These diffi manner, also, concerning the sub- 

cuities extend Sequent genera of number do thes6 difficulties 
tiirothlrge-” ensue, both in the case of a line, and surface, 
neraofnum- and body. Fcr some inquirers make lengths 
**®*^®‘ from the species of the great and the small — for 

instance, the lengths, as it were, from the long as well as from 
the short — but surfaces from wide and narrow, and bulks 
from what is profound and low ; and these are species of the 
great and the small. In respect, however, of the principle, 
that subsists according to unity have different persons in 
different ways sought to establish their opinions upon points 
of this description : and in these, also, appear innumerable 
statements that are both impossible and fictitious, and which 
are contrary to all suppositions that are rational. For also it 
happens that they are severed in their connexion one with 
another, unless likewise the first principles are concomitant, 
BO that there should exist what is broad and narrow, and 
long and short:. And if this be admitted, the surface will 
constitute a line, and that which is solid a surface. Further, 
however, angles, ajid figures, and such like, how will they be 
assigned ? and the same consequence ensues unto the points 
respecting numbers; for these are passive states belonging 
to magnitude : but magnitude is not a passive condition 
belonging unto these ; as neither is length of straightness and 
what is curved, nor solids of what is smooth and rough. 

3. Common Common, however, to ail these assumptions is 

subject of that which is allowable as a subiect of perplexity 

doubt herein. • . i r* • • j ^ 

m the case oi species viewed m reference to 
genus, when one may admit the subsistence of universal s — 
namely, whether animal itself may reside in animal, or there 
be something therein that is different from animal itself? 
For, on the supposition that this is not separable, it will not 
create any doubt ; but, on the supposition of its being separ- 
able, as the persons who make these statements affirm, it 
would not be easy to decide the question of doubt respecting 
unity and respecting numbers; and if such be not easy, it 
is necessary to say what is impossible. For when any one 
underetands unity as involved in the notion of the duad, 
and, in general, in that of number, the question arises whe- 
ther does he perceive a certain actual thing or something 
else t 
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Some, therefore, generate magnitudes from ^ Different 
matter of description, but others from a modes of the 

point ; but a point seems to them not to be an magnUude.*^^ 
unit, but to involve some similar quality with 
unity, and to belong to a different matter — such as multitude 
belongs to, but which does not belong to multitude — respect- 
ing which not a whit the less it happens that one feels 
the same doubts. For if, in fact, the matter is one, the 
same thing will be a line, and a surface, and a solid, for from 
^he same things will be derived that which is one and the 
same thing : but if the matters are many in number, and 
there will exist one matter of a line, and another of a surface, 
and another of a solid, assuredly, they will follow one another, 
or they will not; so that the same consequences will ensue 
likewise in this view of the case. For either the surface 
will not involve a line, or it will constitute a line. 

Further, how it is admissible that number 5. Does num- 
should subsist from unity and plurality, there us 
no attempt made to show ; yet, howsoever, there- ra”ity,Tr unity 
fore, they happen to frame their statements^ they duality f 
encounter the same difficulties as those who make number 
to consist from unity, and from the duad, which is indefinite. 
For one, indeed, generates number out of that which is pre- 
dicated universally, and not out o^ a certain multitude ; but 
the other from a certain multitude — yet from that which is 
primary : for they say that the duad is a certain primary 
multitude. Wherefore, there is no difference, so to speak, dis- 
coverable in all this ; iDut the same doubts will follow whether 
we assume it to be mixture, or position, or temperament, or 
generation, and whatever things of this kind there are. 

But one might especially inquire — supposing g 
that each monad is one — from what does it does each mo- 
subsist ? for, undoubtedly, each will not constitute consist off 
unity itself at least : but it is necessary that it be derived 
from unity itself, and from plurality, or from a portion of 
plurality. The assertion, therefore, that the monad consti- 
tutes a certain multitude is impossible, since, at least, it is 
indivisible ; but the assertion that a monad is from a portion 
of multitude involves many other difficulties : for it is neces- 
sary, also, that each of the portions be indivisible, or that it 
constitute multitude, and thsft the monad should be divisible. 
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and that unity and the multitude should not be an element, 
for each monad is not from multitude and an uiiit. Further, 
the person who puts forward this assertion does nothing else 
than make another number, for multitude is a number of 
indivisible things. 

7. Thist con- Moreover, also, it is worthy of inquiry, in 
nected with the respect of those w^ho make assertions in this way, 
numbS^being whether number may be infinite or finite?^ for, as 

appears, the multitude was also finite out of 
which and unity finite monads were produced, 
and multitude itself is different from infinite multitude. 
What sort of multitude, then, and what sort of an element, 
is unity? And in like manner might one inquire, also, 
and as to a respecting a point and the element, from which 
Soes^ifsublbf magnitudes ; for there is not merely, 

fnimf at least, one actual point. Therefore, at any rate, 

one might ask the question from what each of the rest of 
the points will ensue ? for, undoubtedly, it is not from a 
certain interval, at least, and an actual point. But, assuredly, 
neither is it adnyssiblo that indivisible portions constitute 
the portions of an interval, as they do of the multitude 
from which the monads consist, for number is composed of 
things that are indivisible ; but this is not the case^with 
magnitudes. 

8. Conclusion Now, all these statements, as well as others of 

drawn. kind, render it evident that it is an impos- 

sibility for number and for magnitudes to possess a separable 
subsistence. 


9. In the dis- Moreover, the discordancy of the original 
the?r^Spfn?o„s of this Theory respecting numbers is an 

these specula- iudicatiou that these things, not being true, are 
aiiowThe^ise- with sources of confusion unto them. 

school Constituting mathema- 
tical natures merely in addition to those that 
are cognisant by the senses, when they came to perceive the 
ifficulty and fiction attendant upon forms, have withdrawn 
their assent from the ideal or formal number,^ and have 
mt^duced mathematical number in its stead ; but others 
Wis mg to make forms to exist at the same time with the 


* Thw point has been discussed in chapter viii. 
Aristotle means the Pythagoreans. 
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numbers/ but not discerning in 'what manner — on the sup- 
position of Dne’s admitting these as first principles — mathe- 
matical number will subsist independent of that which is 
ideal, have constituted ideal and mathematical number as the 
same in definition ; since, in point of fact, at least, mathe- 
matical number has been done away with in this hypothesis : 
for they introduce peculiar theories of their own, and such as 
are not consistent witfi mathematical science. 

, The philosopher, however, ^ who first sought to 
establish the existence of both forms and num- took 
bers, in obedience to the dictates of reason assigns gubTea 
a separate subsistence to forms and mathematical 
entities. Wherefore, it happens that all of this sect express 
themselves correctly in a certain respect, no doubt, yet not 
entirely with correctness. And themselves, likewise, acknow- 
ledge so much, as being persons who do not make the same 
statements at all times, but such as are contrary with one 
another. 

And a cause of this is the following, that their The in 
suppositions and first principles are false. . But sistency of the 
it would be difficult from things that are not 
properly disposed in regard of truth and false- falsehood of 
hood to frame an hypothesis wij^h correctness, 
according to Epicharmus; for in this case, as soon as tlfe 
assertion is made, immediately also is apparent that which is 
not properly disposed in the before-mentioned respect. • 

Regarding numbers, however, let thus much Examina 
suffice of the questions that have been started, tion confining 
and of the definitions and distinctions that have 
been framed. For a person who has been brought to 
a state of acquiescence in a theory would still the more be 
induced to yield assent from the force of more numerous 
arguments ; but nothing further will prevail towards inducing 
persuasion in the case of one who has not been prevailed 
upon to yield his assent already. 

With respect, however,^ to first principles, and is. The theories 
first causes, and elements, whatever assertions ^Iibuhreie- 

* Such as Speusippus and Xenocrates. 

* This is Plato, who recognised the existence of both forms and 
numbers, but contended for their subsistence distinctively, wherea# 
the Xenocratic dogma was to identify them. 

® Some make chapter xii. to commence hero. 

c c 
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vant t^onto- those persons p^t forward, who are engaged in 

those oT the^ framing ^ their distinctions in regard qf a substance 

ii^ierely cognisant by the senses, some of these, 
indeed, have been declared in our Treatise on 
Physies ; but the remainder of them are omitted, seeing that 
they do not belong unto the plan of inquiry proposed to be 
pursued in our present Work. But whatever assertions are 
made by those who affirm that there exist different substances 
independent of those that fall under the notice of our senses, 
this is a subject for investigation consecutive to those state- 
ments that have been already made upon this point. 

14 . Amongst Since, therefore, certain persons affirm that 

naufrausu numbers, and that 

ward elements of these are elements and first 

aiid some ideas, principles of entities, with respect to these we 
of thin must inquire what it is they say, and how they 

say it. Those philosophers, then, who are for 
constituting as such existences numbers^ cnly, and such as 
aie mathematical numbers, are to form subjects for examina- 
tion afterwards. ^ 

15. Twofunda- tlioso, however, who affii-m the existence of 

takes^'inhe ideas, one should at the same time be able to 

Lieaiists, and perceive both the manner of their existence, and 

matter of cloul>t that is prevalent regarding 
them ; for also do they constitute ideas as exist- 
ing simultaneously with universal substances, and, again, they 
view them as involving a separate subsistence even from 
singulars. But that these statements are not possible has been 
pieviously made a matter of doubt. A cause, however, of 
their connecting these substances into one and the same 
species I mean, with those persons who call ideas universals 
“—is because they are not accustomed to constitute them as 
the same substances with sensibles. 

16. The Ideal- Some singulars, indeed, therefore, that are 
cliinTsocratea i^^olved ill objccts that fall Under the notice of 
•^^^^rPatron of our scnscs they considered to be in a state of 

^ * flux, and not one of them to remain in a condition 

of permanence ; but that the universal subsists both beside 
tnese and is something that is different from them. But, as 


' Aristotle has likewise ixamined these points it> hook I., and lu 
Physios, book 1 s vioe book Xlil. 
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we have declared in the foregoing statements, Socrates com- 
municated t^n impulse, it is true, to this inquiry, by reason 
of definitions, yet he did not really abstract them, at least, 
from singulars ; and, in thus not assigning them a separate 
subsistence, he formed his conceptions correctly. 

And one could make this assertion evident socrates in 
from the actual occurrence of facts; for without thishieoVyis 
universals, of course, it is not possible to attain nlSterToVi^ct. 
^unto scientific knowledge: but the abstraction of- 
them from singulars is a cause of the difficulties that ensue 
in regard of ideas. 

But some, as if it were necessary that if there 
are certain substances beside those that are cog- if this' nreotT* 
nisant by sense and are in a state of flux, they about uni ver- 
should involve a separate subsistence — some, I 
say, were not in possession of other natures, but brought 
forward those that are denominated universals; so that it 
happens that both universals and singulars* are nearly the 
same natures. This, to be sure, then, would itself amount to 
a certain essential difficulty in those staj:emcnts that have 
been put forward above. 


CHAPTER X. 

What it is, however, that is attended with ^ etition 
doubt, both unto those who affirm the existence of statements 
of ideas, and those wl^o deny their existence, has, 
likewise, been observed previously,^ in the doubts 
enumerated at the beginning of this Treatise ; let us, however, 
at present, make a repetition of the statements made there. 
For if, indeed, one will not admit that substances involve a 
separate subsistence, and that the singulars of entities subsist 
in that manner as they are declared to do, such a view of 
things will overturn substance, as we are disposed to allow ; 
yet, should one assume that there are substances possessing a 
separate ’ subsistence, how will he establish the elements and 
the first principles of them? 

For, supposing them to subsist as a singular, and 2. Results of 
not as an universal, entities of this kind will be eremenu^of^* 

^ Vide bJok II. chap, ii. 
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separable sub- as Bumerous as elements, and the elements will 
stances to sub- things Capable of being ma(V3 objects of 

guiar and not scientific knowledge. For let the syllables in a 
—iUustmed*’ word be granted to be as substances, and let the 
by the syllables elements of them ho the elements of substances, 
m a word. such a case as this it is, therefore, necessary 

that BA be one, and that each of the syllables should be 
one, if not, in fact, universally and the same in species, yet 
each must be one in number, and this certain particular^ 
thing, and not equivocal ; and, further, they regard each one 
as the very thing itself. If syllables, however, be thus, so 
also will those things be of which syllables are composed. 
There will not, accordingly, be more than one letter A, nor 
will any of the rest of the elements be more than one according 
to the very same mode of reasoning, in accordance with which 
neither is there any of the other syllal)les that is the same; 
but there is one in one word, and another in another. But, 
certainly, if this be the case, there will not exist any different 
entities beside the elements ; but entities will constitute 
elements merely. < And, further, neither will the elements be 
objects *of scientific knowledge, for tliey are not universals ; 
but scientific knowledge is conversant about universals as 
objects of investigation. ^ 

3 "confirmed Now this is evident both from demonstrations^ 


oTdemonstri^^ definitions ; ^ for a syllogism is not completed 
tion and defi- because this particular triangle has angles equal 
nition. right angles, unless every triangle has 

angles equal to two right angles ; nor because this man is an 
animal, unless every man is an animal. 


4. If, til en, first 
principles be 
universal, 
would not non- 
substance be 
prior to sub- 
stance t 


But, undoubtedly, if first principles are uni- 
versal, or, also, if substances that are compounds 
of these are unh^ersal, non- substance in such a 
case will be a thing that is antecedent to sub- 
stance ; for, what is universal does not consti- 


tute substance : whereas the element and the 


first principle are universal. The element, however, and the 
first principle are things that are antecedent to those to 
which a first principle and an element belong. And, there- 


^ As might be seen in the course of argument which Aristotle pur 
rues in the Posterior Analytics. , 

* As is done in book VI, of this Treatise. 
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fore, do all these consequences ensue reasonably, when both 
certain philosophers constitute ideas as out of elements, and 
when, beside ideas and substances involving the same form, 
they may be of opinion that there is some one thing that has 
actually a separate subsistence. If, however, there is no 
hindrance^ but that, as in the case of the elements of speech, 
there should be a multitude of the letters A and the letters 
B, and that A itself and B itself should be nothing beside 
*the multitude of these, on this account, at least, there will 
be infinite similar syllables. 

But the fact that all scientific knowledge is ^ 
conversant about what is universal, so that it is deny their uni- 
necessary that both the first principles of entities can'^they’be^'^ 
should be universal, and not separable substances — f 

this fact, I say, most especially is attended with 
doubtfulness above any of the assertions already made. Tlie 
assertion that is made is, notwithstanding, in a manner true, 
and in a manner it is not true; for scientific knowledge, as 
also the act of scientific cognition, is twofold, of which one 
subsists in capacity, but the other in energy. 

Capacity, then, I mean that which subsists as 6. How it is 
the matter of that which is universal and is in- conUJsanf 
definite, belongs to what is univerj^l and indefinite, about the uni- 
The energy, however, being definite, is likewise Tn a certTin*^®* 
this certain particular thing belonging to this sense it is not 
certain definite particular thing. But according 
to accident it is that the power of vision beholds universal 
colour, because this particular colour which it beholds is a 
colour ; and what the grammarian speculates into as this par- 
ticular letter A is a letter A; since, if it be necessary that the 
first principles should be universal, it is also necessary that 
those things which subsist from these should be universal : 
as is shown in the instance of demonstrations. And, if this 
be the case, there will be nothing that involves a separate 
subsistence, nor wi^d there be in existence actual substance. 
It is evident, however, that in a manner scientific knowledge 
is conversant about what is universal as an object of its in- 
vestigations, but that in a manner this is not the case. 
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CHAPTER I. 

. Are con- Eespecting, indeed, then, this substance^ let * 
dpieronhingrf much Suffice to have been spoken ; but that 
all constitute first principles as contraries — as we 
have observed in our Physics^ — this is also the case in like 
manner respecting immovable substances. If it is not admis- 
sible, however, that there should be anything prior to the first 
principle of all things, it would be impossible that the prin- 
ciple being anything else should be the first principle of all 
things ; as if one should say that a thing that is white was a 
first principle, not so far forth as it is something else, but so 
far forth as it is white, and that this, notwithstanding, belong- 
ing to its subject is white, and is something different at the 
same time, for that will be antecedent. But, certainly, all 
things are generated from contraries as from a certain sub- 
ject; it is requisite, then, tha/. especially this should take place 
in ‘ contraries. Always, therefore, will all contraries belong 
to a subject, and none of them will be separable. But, as 
also it appears, nothing is contrary to substance, and reason 
certifies to the truth of this statement. Not one, therefore, 
of contraries is strictly a first principle of all things, but 
a principle that is different from these. 

2 Different Some, liowover, make one of the contraries as 
theories on this matter ,* Certain of them, on the one hand, consti- 
point. tuting the unequal as contrary to unity, that is, to 

* This book, which some reckon as book XIV., is somewhat obscure. 
It is not at all times easy to understand what particular set of opinions 
Aristotle is here setting forth : even Taylor, w^ho is seldom baffled on 
such occasions, is doubtful too, and seems to think that Aristotle is not 
expressing his sentiments seriously. 

^ That is, the Immovable and Eternal Substance which he mentions 
in the beginning of book XII. Some regard books XII. and XllL 
AS one. 

^ Vide Physics, book I. chap. ir. 
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equality, as if this were the nature of multitude ; but some, 
on Uie othqr hand, making multitude or plurality contrary 
to .unity. For numbers are generated by some, no doubt, 
from the unequal duad — 1 mean, the great and small ; yet 
a certain philosopher generates them from plurality : by both, 
however, this is done from the substance of unity. For the 
person who says that the unequal and the one constitute 
elements, but that the unequal, as a compound from great 
and small, constitutes the duad, speaks of inequality, and 
* greatness, and smallness, as if they were one ; and he does 
not clearly determine tliat they are so in definition, but not 
in number. Yet, certainly, even the first principles, which they 
call elements, they have not correctly furnished an explanation 
of : some speculators amongst them, introducing along with 
unity the great and the small, affirm that these three are 
elements of numbers, the two first, as matter, but unity as 
form ; yet, according to others, the much and the few are 
elements, because the great and the small are naturally more 
peculiar properties of magnitude ; but, according to tlie 
systems of others, elements are things that are more uni- 
versal in the case of these — I moan, the exceeding and the 
exceeded. 

There is not, after all, any difference, however, ^ differ- 
between them, so to say, inregaiH of certain con- ence betwe^jn 
sequences that ensue, unless in respect of logical material! 
difficulties merely, which they try to guard against, 
by themselves introducing logical demonstrations. Never- 
theless, it rests on the same mode of reasoning, at any rate — 
namely, the assertion of the exceeding and the exceeded 
being first principles, but not the great and the small, and 
that from the elements number is prior to the duad, for both 
are more universal. But now do they make an assertion 
of the one, but do not make an assertion of the other. 

Others, however, have opposed diversity and ^ Those who 
difierence to unity ; but some introduce, as prin- oppose diver- 
ciples, plurality and unity. But if entities — as Jilfty "to Slnty. 
they are disposed that they should be — are 
generated from contraries, but to unity either nothing is con- 
trary, or if, then, there is likely to be anything, it is plurality ; 
and if the unequal is contrary to the equal, and the diverse to 
the same, and the different ix> the same — if all this be the case, 
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most especially are those persons who oppose unity to plu- 
rality in possession of a certain opinion that may be urged 
in their defence ; nor, however, have even these speculators 
adequately proved their hypothesis. For unity will constitute 
what is fewness j for plurality is oppos3d to paucity, but the 
much to the few. 

5 Unity signi- Now, as regards unity, that it signifies a measure ^ 
ficant of mea^ is evident : and in everything is there sv,me- 

thing different that may be classed as a subjeut — 
as in harmony the diesis, and in magnitude a finger or foot, * 
or something else of this description, but in rhythm the basis ^ 
or syllable. And in like manner, also, in weight there is a 
certain definite standard of measure, and according to the 
same manner, also, it is with all things : in qualities there 
is found a certain definite quality, but in quantities a certain 
definite quantity, and that which is indivisible constitutes 
the measure; for one sort of measure subsists according to 
the form, and another according to sense ; so that there does 
not exist any substance that is essentially one. 

6 The fore And tliis assumption rests on what is in ac- 

g'oing rests on cordaiibe with reason ; for unity signifies that it 
ground^. constitutes a measure of a certain plurality or 

multitude, and number that it is plurality mea- 
sured, and a multitude of measures. Wherefore, also, it may 
be concluded, reasonably enough, that unity is not number ; 
for neither is the measure a standard of measure,^ but a first 
principle, and the measure, and unity. It is necessary, how- 
ever, always that measure should subsist as something that is 
the same in all things: as, for instance, if a horse is the 
measure, that such should be horses, and if a man, men ; but 
if man, and horse, and a god, are measures, they will perhaps 
be animal, and the number of them will bo animals: but if 
man, and white, and walking be such, by no means of these 
will there be number, from the fact of all subsisting in one 
and the same subject according to number; yet, neverthe- 
less, there will exist a number of the genera of these, or of 
some other such category. 

^ This Aristotle shows to be the 3ase in book IX., where he treats of 
unity. 

2 fidaris literally means ‘‘ stepping,” and then is transferred to mean 

the rhythmical close in a sentence.’* 

• I have followed the reading r6 /xcTpoj/ fifrptt. 
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But those who make the unequal as a cer- ^ Those who 
tain unity, ^but the indefinite duad from great makeinequa- 
and small, put forward an assertion very far 
from the truth cf things that are apparent and possible; for 
these are both passions and accidents rather than subjects of 
numbers and magnitudes.^ For the much and few consti- 
tute passive states of number, and great and small of mag- 
nitude, just as even and odd, and smooth and rough, and 
^straight and curved. Moreover, also, in addition to this 
error, it is necessary, likewise, that the great and the small, 
and all things of this kind, should be relatives; but relation, 
least of all the categories, constitutes a certain nature or sub- 
stance, and is subsequent botli to quality and quantity ; and 
is a certain passive condition of quantity which subsists in 
relation to something, as has been declared, but docs not con- 
stitute matter or anything else, and, in general, subsists in 
regard of what is common in relation to something, and in 
the parts and species of this. For there is nothing that is 
either great or small, or much or few, and, in short, which 
subsists as a relative, which is not much pr few, or great or 
small, or a relative, at the same time that it is something 
else.- 

That relation, however, in the smallest degree g. Confirmation 
constitutes a certain substance, and a certain 
entity, is indicated by the fact of there belonging nature of rela- 
te it alone neither generation, nor corruption,^ 
nor motion; just as with respect to quantity there is increase 
and diminution, wdth respect to quality, alteration, with 
respect to place, motion, with respect to substance, gene- 
ration simply, and corruption. But this is not the case 
with respect to relation ; for, without being put in motion, at 
one time it will be greater, and at another time less or equal, 
so far forth as the other is put in motion according to 
quantity. And it is necessary that the matter of everything 
should be such as the thing itself in capacity : wherefore, also, 
will tliis be the case with the matter of substance; but rela* 

* In making a full atop at “magnitudes,” and inserting the word 
yap to commence the next sentence, I have followed Bekker, and 
differed from Taylor, who follows the same text as Didot. 

2 This rendering, I conceive, explains the sense of the passage. 

* Vide concluding chapters of book X. 
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tion constitutes substance neither in capacity nor in energy. 
Therefore, it would be absurd — nay, rattier, impossible — the 
constituting non-substance an element of substance, and 
a thing that is antecedent to it, for all the categories are 
what is subsequent. 

But, further, elements are not predicated aa 
son froraThr^’ elements of each of the things of which they are 
element*^ elements; but the much and few, both sepa- 
rately and simultaneously, are predicated of 
number, and the long and the short of a line, and a surface 
is both broad and narrow. But if, doubtless, also, there 
exists a certain multitude of things to which always there 
belongs something, indeed, that is few — as, for example, the 
duad; for, if this were much, unity would constitute fewness, 
and, if it were much absolutely, it would be much, after the 
same manner as the decade, and, if this be not the case, it 
will be more than this, nay even than ten thousand — how, 
then, will number, on supposition of the foregoing, in this 
way consist of few and much, for either both ought to be 
predicated, or neither? but in the present instance only one 
of these is predicated. 


“ . CHAf^TER II. 

1. Can things it is neccssary absolutely to examine aa 

eternal be com- to whether, then, it is admissible that things 

posite natures 

which are. eternal should be composed from 
elements, for they will, in such a case, involve matter ; for 
everything that is compounded of elements constitutes a 
composite nature. If, therefore, it is necessary that a thing 
he generated from that of which it consists, (both if it exists 
invariably, and if it were invariably generated,) but every- 
thing is generated from that which subsists in capacity ^ — I 
mean, the thing which is being generated, (for it could no^" 
have been produced from that which is impossible, nor had it 
any existence before it was generated,) but that which is 
possible admits of subsisting in energy, and not of subsisting 
in this way ; — now, if this be the case, that number also, most 
eminently above all things, always sulosists, or anytliing 
^ This is established* in book VIII. 
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else that involves matter, it would admit of non-existence, 
just as that^also which involves the space of one day, and 
that which possesses any amount of years whatsoever. Now, 
if this be so, thus much will be true of time also, when it is 
extended so as to be without limit. 

There would not then exist things eternal, 
since that is not a thing eternal which admits of finore ure^tx- 
non-existence — as it has come in our way to treat 
of this subject in other portions of our philo- etema . 
Sophie Discourses.^ If that, however, which is now asserted 
be true universally, that no one substance is eternal unless it 
subsist in energy,- and that the elements are the matter of sub- 
stance, there will not exist elements of any eternal substance 
from which, as inherent, this substance is composed. 

But there are some persons who make an , Different 
indefinite duad the element, together with unity; tiieories on this 
but as to the unequal, they reasonably enough 
encounter difficulties, on account of coincident impossibilities, 
from whom so many merely of the difficulties are removed as 
necessarily arise — on account of the making inequality and 
relation an element — to those Avho make* assertions in this 
way. As many difficulties, however, as ensue independent of 
this opinion, these it is necessary should exist for those also 
both whether they constitute out®of them ideal number, aad 
whether they do so with mathematical number likewise. 

Many, indeed, therefore, are the sources of the 
error with respect to these causes; but parti- the^‘^noif-ens 
cularly does this remark epply to the doubt pre- dogma 
valent downwards from Antiquity. For it appeared 
to the Philosophers of ancient days that all entities will be 
one — 1 mean, entity itself — unless one should adduce a solu- 
tion of the doubt, and at the same time would advance in the 
investigation in a line parallel with the theory of Parmenides — 

“ For tLis would you never know to be ‘ non-ens ; * ” a 


^ For instance, in the De Ccnlo.” 

2 This principle Aristotle establishes in book XI., the way having 
been prepared for it in book VIII. and the end of book X. 

3 The Leipsic edition takes these words as uttered by Aristotle him- 
self ; I have followed Didot in making them a quotation from 
Parmenides. 
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but there is a necessity for showing, in regard of its existence, 
that “non-ens” has an existence; for in this way put of entity 
and something else will entities arise, supposing they are 
many. Although, in the first place, indeed, will this be true 
if entity is denominated multifariously ; for one entity sig- 
nifies that a thing constitutes substance, and another that it 
is quality, and another that it is quantity, and so of the rest 
of the pategories, therefore. What sort of one will all the 
entities in such a case be, if non-entity will not have an 
existence — whether will they be substances, or passive con- 
ditions, and other things, truly, in like manner; or will they 
constitute all things, and the one will be this particular thing, 
and such like, and so much, and such other particulars as 
signify one certain entity ? But absurd — nay, rather, impossible 
-—would be the assertion that one certain nature produced 
should be a cause, and that of this entity, and of the same 
entity, something should be this particular thing, and some- 
thing else should be endued with quality, and that this 
should belong to quantity, and that to the place where. In 
such a case, may I ^sk, from what sort of nonentity and entity 
will entities subsist ? for also multifariously is denominated 
nonentity, since, likewise, this is the case with entity; and 
non-man signifies that which is not this, and the non-straight 
the not being a thing of this description, and the being not- 
three cubits that wliich does not possess this particular 
quality of measure. Of what sort, therefore, of entity and 
noneutity are many classes of entities ? 

5 . The utter Now au advocate of this opinion is desirous of 
impossibility asserting what is false, and of calling this nature 
of this scheme. j^Q^ieiitity out of which and entity arise the 
many classes of entities that are generated. Wherefore, also, 
it was said that it is requisite that something that is false be 
supposed in the same manner as also geometricians allow, 
hypothetically, that a thing is pedal ^ which is not pedal. 
And it is impossible that these things be so; for neither dc 
geometricians suppose anything that is false — for that is not 
what is the object of the proposition in the syllogism — nor 
are things generated nor corrupted from that which consti- 
tutes nonentity after this mode. Since, however, nonentity, 

' This is Taylor’s translation ; the, word means, ** what is of the 
measure of a foot.” 
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according to its declensions,^ is styled in an equal number ol 
ways with tl^e categories, and besides this that is denominated 
nonentity which subsists as what is fa'se, and that which 
subsists according to potentiality, from this generation takes 
place — from that which is not-man but man in capacity is 
generated a man, and a thing that is white from that which 
is not- white in energy but white in capacity; and, in like 
manner, is it the case whether both one certain thing is 
generated, and whether many are. 

The inquiry, however, appears to be as to how g 
“ens,” which ispredicated according to substances, “ens" consti- 
should constitute what is plural; for numbers, ? 

and lengths, and bodies, are things that are being produced. 
Now, absurd is the inquiry as to how, indeed, entity which 
constitutes the nature of some particular thing is plural, and 
not also to inquire how it possesses either qualities or quan- 
tities, For, beyond all doubt, the indefinite duad is not a 
cause, nor yet the great and the small, that two things are 
white, or that there are many colours, or tastes, or figures, 
for these would be numbers and monads^ But, really sup- 
posing that they attended to these inquiries, at least, they 
would have perceived also in them the cause; for the same 
thing, and that which is analogous or proportional, would 
constitute a cause. For the actual deviation is a cause ateo 
of the opposition that is under investigation by them, as 
subsisting l^etween entity and unity, from which and from 
these such persons seek to generate entities, and have adopted 
their hypothesis in regard of relation and inequality, because 
there neither exists a contrary nor negation of these, but 
one nature of entities as both this particular thing and that 
particular quality. 

And one ought, also, to institute this inquiry, 7 The inquiry 
namely, as to how relatives are plural, but not how reiativea 
single. In the present case, however, the inquiry p*^*^*^ 
is as to how there are numerous monads beside the first 
one; but they do not also further inquire how there are many 
unequals beside the unequal. Although they employ and 
affirm the existence of the great, the small, the m\ich, the 
few, of which numbers consist — the long, the short, of which 

^ The Latin is “casus.** Aristotle, in the Orga:on, uses this word 
to mean “ the mood of a syllogism.” 
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length consists — tho broad, the nairow, of which the surface ia 
composed — the deep, the low, of which the bulks ^ consist, — 
and in this way, further, they witliout doubt affirm the 
existence of as many species of relatives as they may intro- 
duce. What, therefore, let me ask, is the cause with these of 
their being plural % It is requisite, therefore, indeed, as we 
have affirmed, that entity in capacity should be supposed as 
subsisting in each of these; but by one who makes these 
assertions is this also evinced — namely, that this particular 
thing constitutes an entity in capacity, and a substance, but 
nonentity in itself, because it constitutes a relative : just as if 
he should speak of something of such a quality, which is 
neither unity nor entity in capacity, nor a negation of unity 
nor of entity, but one certain thing which is something belong- 
ing to entities ; and much more will this be the case, as has 
been declared, if he prosecuted the inquiry as to the manner 
how entities are plural, not through the investigation as to the 
mode those things that belong to the same predicamental 
line constitute many substances, or many things endued 
with qualities, bqt how they are many entities; for some 
things^ are substances, but some, passive states, and some, 
relations. 

I, The inquiry Ib the caso, therefore, of the rest of the cate- 
/xr^nds gorics, tho subSisteiice of plurality involves the 

to the other matter also of some other investigation ; for, on 
categories. account of their not being separable, as the^ubject 
becomes, and is plural, and those things that are endued with 
qualities and quantities are plural likewise : although, at 
least, it be necessary that there should subsist a certain 
matter for every genus, save that it is impossible that it 
should involve an existence separable from substances. In 
the case, however, of those things subsisting as a certain 
j)articular thing, there is involved some reason in the 
inquiry how this particular thing is plural, if it will not 
be something particular, aud this very particular thing, and 
a certain nature of this description. But rather does this 
doubt originate from hence, how quantities are many sub- 
stances in energy, but not one. However, without doubt, even 

' 6'yKovs. Tho word oyKos means either ** a curve,” and is akin tc 
and the Latin “uncus,” or “a bulk;” and it is then, according 
to Buttman, to be referred to the root* I 71 CW, 
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though this particular thiug is not the same with that which 
is a certai^ji quantity, it is not expressed how and why 
entities are plural, but how and why quantities are plural. 
For every number signifies a certain quantity, and the 
monad constitutes nothing else than a measure, because it is, 
according to quantity, what is indivisible. If, therefore, a 
quantity be different from that which subsists as a definite 
particular, from what it is that such definite particular results 
is not declared, nor how plurality subsists ; but, if it is 
the same, the person who makes the assertion supports many 
contrarieties. 

And one may also prosecute the inquiry, as 9. what 
regards number, whence are we to obtain our con- fo7t”e exist 
fidence as to their existence? For in the doctrine ence of number, 
of ideas the Idealists furnish a certain cause for 
entities, since each one of the numbers con- ticai? 
stitutes a certain idea; but the idea is the cause of exist- 
ence to other things, in some way or other, to be sure : for 
let this be assumed as a supposition of theirs. To one, how- 
ever, who does not think in this way, on s^ccount of discern- 
ing inherent difficulties independent of the doctrine of ideas, 
the case is different ; so that on this account, at least, he does 
not constitute them as numbers : but to one who introduces 
mathematical number, whence, may I ask, is it necessifi'y 
even to have confidence in the existence of number of such a 
description, and in what respect will such be serviceable to 
other things? For neither does such a one say that it is the 
cause of anything who affirms its existence ; but such a one 
asserts it as being a certain nature which involves an essen- 
tial subsistence : nor does it appear that it is a cause, for all 
the speculations of arithmeticians, as has been stated, will 
likewise have an existence as conversant with objects cogni- 
sant to our senses. 


CHAPTER III.i 

Those, therefore, that posite the existence of j Those wiio 
ideas, and say that these are numbers, should identify ideas 
make an attempt to inform us how and why they numbew : 

* Aristotle has already taken notice of these various eubdivisiow of 
die theories about ^umbers, in book XII. 
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subsist.; since, according to the exposition^ of each, every idea 
constitutes one certain thing that is different from what 
we regard the many as being. Doubtless, however, since 
these things are neither necessary nor possible, neither is it 
to be affirmed that matiiematical number exists separably, 
or niiiribers Oil accouut of thesc at Icast. But the Pytha“ 
with things ; goreaiis, on account of their perceiving many 
passive qualities of numbers as subsisting in bodies cog- 
nisant to the senses, made entities to be nutnbers, I admit, not 
involving, however, a separable existence ; but they regarded 
entities as compounded from numbers. And why so ? be- 
cause the passive qualities of numbers subsist in Harmony, 
or matherna- Heaveu, and in many other things, 

ticai entities To thosG, however, who maintain that ma- 
with numbers. number exists merely, nothing of 

this kind is it admissible for them to affirm — that is, if they 
follow their own hypothesis ; but it was asserted by them, 
because of these will there not exist systems of scientific 
knowledge. We assert, however, that the case stands^ as 
we affirmed forrneidy. And it is evident that mathematical 
numbers do not possess a separated subsistence ; for, if they 
did, the passive qualities of those that have actually been 
separated would not have b^en resident in bodies. 

2 Aristotle’s Py thagorcaiis, indeed, therefore, as regards 

criticism on the a point of this description, are not deserving of 
I ythagoncs. reprehension in any way ; but so far, however, as 
they constitute physical or natural bodies out of numbers, 
or, in other words, from things not possessing gravity nor 
having lightness, things involving lightness and heaviness, — 
so far, 1 say, they seem to speak respecting another heaven, 
and other bodies, but not of those that fall under the notice 
of our senses. 

Those, however, who constitute number as 
involving a separable subsistence because ax- 
ioms will not exist as inherent in objects cog- 
nisant to the senses ; the assertions, likewise, 

* This is the way Taylor renders this passage. The Latin version, 
however, would construe it as follows: — “ Those who lay down that ideas 
exist, in their making an abstraction of every general, independent of 
many singulars, in this way make an attempt to declare why, and from 
what cause, each is one,” Some copies read vtpl instead of 

^ An liA hnn Hon a in 'hon't XTT. 


3. Those 
who assert the 
separate sub- 
sistence of 
numbers. 
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of the existence of the other, that is, of the mathematical 
entities, wiy be true; and these serve to cause a soothing 
sensation^ in the soul: and they suppose that numbers exist 
and involve a separable subsistence ; and in like manner is it 
the case with the magnitudes of the mathematicians. It is 
evident, therefore, that also the adverse argument , will enun- 
ciate things that are contrary, and the point which just now 
has been declared a matter of doubt must be decided by 
those who speak in this way — namely, as to why, on the sup- 
position of these things not by any means being inherent in 
objects cognisant to our senses, the passive qualities of them 
should be in sensibles. 

But there are some who, from the fact of the . 

• i j * j j. ‘j* * licis 

existence or boundaries, and extremities — viz., led to this 
from a point being the boundary of a line, 
and again, a line of a surface, and a surface of a 
solid — imagine that natures of this description exist necessarily. 
Therefore one ought also to discover, as regards this reason, 
whether it may not in reality be very weak; for neither are 
extremities substances, but rather do all these constitute 
limits or boundaries, since both of walking, and, in general, of 
motion, there exists a certain limit. Is, therefore, this limit 
some particular thing, and a certain substance? but to indulge 
in such a supposition is absurd. Certainly, however, ad- 
mitting that they have even an existence, all of them would 
be found amongst those objects that fall under the notice of 
our senses, for the argument itself proclaims their existence 
in these. Why, then, will they involve a separable sub- 
sistence ? 

But, further, would one who was not very 5. why prior 
credulous investigate respecting, therefore, of 
course, every number and mathematical natures, to subsequent 
as to why such as these as are prior contribute 
nothing to those that are subsequent ; for, according to those 
who say that mathematical natures merely exist, though 
number should not have any existence, yet magnitudes 
will have a subsistence, and though even these were not in 

^ caivft — “ adblandiuntur.’* The word literally is applied to animal» 
in their fawning ; e.g. dogs w igging their tails. I cannot conceive 
what has given rise to Taylor's translating, “ causing perturbation ; " 
he, in all likelihood, followed sonle different reading. 

D D 
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existence, yet still would the soul exist, and such bodies as 
are cognisant to our senses. ^ 

It does not, however, appear from the pheno- 
tion appSer* ^lena that Nature is devoid of a connexion with 
equally to herself, just ill the way that a vicious tragedy 

Ideas. might be. With those, however, who are for 

establishing the subsistence of ideas, this, no doubt, escapes 
them ; for they constitute magnitudes out of matter and 
number — from the duad, indeed, lengths, and from the triad, 
surfaces, perhaps, and from the tetrad, solids, or also from 
other numbers, for there is no difference. But whether, one 
may ask, will these exist, at any rate, as ideas, or what, pray, 
will be the manner of their subsistence, and in what way are 
they contributors to entities, as to their being ? for, as with 
mathematical entities, so do these neither contribute anything 
in that way. But, assuredly, neither of these doth there exist, 
at least, any theorem, unless one should choose to put in 
motion mathematical entities, and to create certain peculiar 
opinions of his own ; but it is not difficult for those who put 
forward any description of hypotheses whatsoever to be able 
to b*o prolix, and to speak without ceasing. 

Those, therefore, who cement together'*- mathe- 
Jdentify^nia^he- matical entities with ideas are in this way guilty 
error; but the earliest amongst these specula- 
‘ tors having constituted two numbers, the one of 

form, and the other of a mathematical nature, by no means 
either have declared, or would they be able to say, the manner 
how this is effected, and from what mathematical number will 
be compounded. For they make it intermediate between 
formal and sensible number. For, if we suppose that it is 
composed of the great and small, the same will it bo with 
that which is belonging to the ideas; but if from some other 
thing that is small and great, this will not be the case, for 
number produces magnitudes. But if he will speak of any- 
thing different, he will affirm the existence of many elements ; 
and if the first principle of each thing constitutes a certain 
original unity, there will be in the case of these a something 
that is common — ^namely, unity. We must likewise investigate 
how, also, these many are one, and, at the same time, in 

UpocryX^X^M’^vot ; this word Is akin to y\[(rxpos, which meam 
' ^ gluey.” • 
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regard of the feet that it is an impossibility that number 
sliould be produced otherwise than from either unity and an 
indefinite duad. 

Therefore are all these consequences irrational; 
and they are at variance both themselves with trated. 
one another, and with those statements that are reasonable, 
and there appears to be inherent in them the long discourse ” 
of SinAonides. For a long discourse^ is like that of the 
slaves, when no wholesome assertion is rnjnle. But also they 
appear with respect to those elements, the great and the 
small, to bawl out as if they were being dragged away with 
violence, for by no means are they able to generate number 
without doubling that which proceeds from unity. 

But it is absurd — nay, rather, a certain one of g 
the impossibilities of this system — to introduce these systems 
generation in the case of entities that are eternal. generaUon^? 

As to the Pytliagorcans, indeed, therefore, they 
have no need to labour under doubt whether Pythagoreans 
they do not introduce or do introduce genera- Physicists, 
tiou; for they manifestly affirm that u:gity has been esta- 
blished, and that, accordingly, what is immediately nearest 
to the Infinite, whether from surfaces, or from colour, 
or from seed, or from such things as they are at a loss to 
declare, is so, because it has been (fragged forward, and bounded 
by a limit or termination. Since, however, they frame Cos- 
mogonies, and wish to express themselves physically, it is 
just that they should institute some inquiry concerning 
Nature, but as a departure from the present method of in- 
vestigation ; ^ for we are engaged in the investigation of the 
first principles belonging to things that are immovable: 
wherefore, also, wo must examine into the generation of 
numbers of this kind. 

' o' fjLaKpos Ao'^os. As we learn from the commentators, the allusion 
here is to certain portions of the writings of Simonides, which he 
styled A 6 y 01 ’'Atuktol, loose thoughts,” as a modem author would style 
them. In these Simonides mentions the sort of language that it would 
be natural to suppose slaves would employ if questioned by their 
masters to give an account of themselves as to certain derelictions of 
duty. These would be very tedious, and long, and verbose,” says 
Simonides, but nothing to the point, no sound reasoning ; not even 
would the apology contain a probable argument.” 

* As Aristotle haa already shbwn repeatedly in this Treatise. 

p -p o 
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CHAPTER IV. 


1 Generation Theht do not speak of the generation of the 

to the system odd number, therefore, as if it were a thing 
of Pythagoras. ^j^^t of the even there is in existence a 

generation; but the even, in the first instance, certain specu- 
lators constitute from unequals — I mean, the great and 
small equalised. It is, then, with them necessary that in- 
equality should be prior to the equalisation of these. If, 
however, there always existed things in a state of equalisa- 
tion, they would not have been unequal at a prior period; 
for of that always existing there is not anything prior. 
Wherefore, it is evident that it is not for the purpose of 
speculation that they make the generation of numbers. 

2 The relation involves, however, a doubt, ^ and a subject- 

b’etVeeneie- matter for reprehension, to one who acquires 

knowledge judiciously, how disposed in respect 

of the good and the fair are elements and first 
principles. The doubt I mean is as follows : namely, whether 
any of those is such as we 'are disposed to denominate the 
good itself and the best, or whether they are not of this sort, 
but are of subsequent growth? for the difficulty appears to 
be acknowledged by Theologians — by certain amongst those 
of the present day — who do not actually make an assertion of 
this description, but who maintain that from the principle of 
progi’ession found in the nature of entities, the good and 
the fair make their appearance on the stage of Creation. 
This, however, they do, cautious about falling into a real 
difficulty which ensues unto the systems of those who affirm, 
as some do, that unity constitutes a first principle of things. 

3 Where the difficulty to which I allude is not 

difficulty lies in Started ou accouut of this — namely, their ascribing 

“ the well ” to a first principle as a thing that is 

implanted in it — but from the fact of their making 
unity a first principle, and a first principle as an element, 

* Some make chapter iv. to commence with these words, but I have 
followed Bekker and Didot. 
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and number as consisting from unity. But the poets — those 
of the earl;;i ages^ — acted in a way similar to this, so far as 
they assert the dominion and the rule not of these first 
principles, such as Night, and Heaven, or Chaos, or even 
Oceanus, but of Jupiter. 

Notwithstandiijg, to these persons does it 4 . Antiquity, 
happen that they assert things of this description i^^avou^f^the 
on account of their changing the dominative antecedence of 
\ principles of the Universe; because those of the to aTut/o^. 
these speculators that, at any rate, were for adopting prin- 
ciples of a mingled description,^ and in respect of their not 
broaching their theories in a fabulous garb— for example, as 
Pherecydes ® and certain others — have, in point of fact, esta- 
blished the best ” as the earliest principle of generation. And 
this is the case also with the Magi/ and with the Sophoi or 
sages of a subsequent period, such as both Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras ; one of whom constituted Harmony as an 
element, and the other made Mind a first principle of things. 
Of those Philosophers, however, who asserted the existence 
of immovable substances, some, I admit, siffirm unity to con- 
stitute the actual good; they, however, in the most eminent 
degree regarded unity to constitute the substance of the good. 
The matter of doubt, of course, ^therefore, comes to this — as 
to what way scientific men ought to express themselves* on 
this subject. 

It would, however, be surprising if in that ^ tiicto 
which is original, and eternal, and most self- 061/ a para-*^ ' 

’ The speculations in this chapter are most remarkable, indeed, and 
well worthy of the attention of the student. The meaning plainly is 
this, that the poets recognised in the element of good apparent in 
things, a paramount principle of creation. 

2 This word perhaps applies to oi &pxopt€5 ; that is, the dominative 
principles which were of a mingled description, were put forward by 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles. 

3 Pherecydes was a very ancient philosopher, and a very enlightened 
one according to Cicero, Tuac. Qujest. lib i. c. 16. Diogenes Laertius 
makes him one of the “ wise men of Greece.” As to his philosophy, 
we are given to understand that he coincided with his contemporary 
Anaximander in most points. 

* As to the Magi, the student will do well to consult, amongsi- 
many other sources of information. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, c. viii. 
Stanley’s History of Chaldaic Philosophy, p\rt IG ; Diogenes Laertiu** 
b^k I., Introduction; and HycLe, Do Religione Persarum. 
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mountprinci- sufficient for its own subsistence, this very origi- 
pie in creation. attribute — I mean, the self-suf^ciency and 

the conservation of itself — should not be discovered as that 
which constitutes what is good. But, undoubtedly, not on 
account of anything else is it incorruptible or sufficient to 
itself, than on account of its existence or condition of sub- 
sistence after an excellent mode. Wherdfore, indeed, the 
assertion of the existence of a first principle of this descrip- 
tion appears reasonable, as far as its reality is concerned. 

6 Does the howevcr, to be unity, or, if not unity, 

con- both an element and an element of numbers, is 
stitute unity ? i^npossible ; for much difficulty is coincident with 
an hypothesis of this kind, and certain speculators, in their 
attempts to avoid this, have lost sight of the point in ques- 
tion, when they acknowledged unity to constitute an original 
first principle and an element of things, but a principle and 
an element of number, however — I mean, mathematical 
number. For, supposing this to be the case, all the monads 
would become a something that is good, and there would 
exist ^ certain fair supply of things which are good. 

Furtlier, if forms constitute numbers, all the 
soiveTby'the^ foi'ins will be such as some certain thing or other 
Idealist. that is good. Notwithstanding, lot any one 

suppose the existence of idefls of any description whatsoever 
he feels disposed to admit ; for, allowing that they are to be 
classed amongst things that are good ^ merely, ideas will not 
constitute substances : but if, also, they are to rank amongst 
substances, all animals and plants are good, and the ]3arti- 
cipants of these likewise. 

8. Danger of Now, both do thcse absurdities concur with 
identifying the this hvpothesis, and what is contrary constitutes 

TO ei/ and the -i .-i i i tj. 

TO diaOuv toge- an element, whether we assume it to be plurality 
or inequality ; and groat and small will amount 
to what is an actual evil. Wherefore, no doubt, a certain 
philosopher avoided the connexion of the good with unity, 
as if, on this hypothesis, it would be what is contrary, since 
generation arose from contraries, that the nature of plurality 
should necessarily be evil. Some, however, affirm the unequal 
to be of the nature of evil. 

* This reminds one of the doctrines of Plato, in his yearnings after 
the realization of the various virtues iii form. 
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Therefore do all these entities happen to have ^ 
a share in what is evil, except unity — which con- ■way is the good 
stitutes actual unity — and we find that numbers capacity, 
participate in a more unmixed state than magnitudes ; it 
also follows that evil is a place of the good, and that it 
shares in and desires after that which is subject to decay of 
itself ; for one contrary is corruptive of another contrary. 
And if it is the case, as we have affirmed, that matter 
constitutes everything that subsists in capacity — as fire in 
* capacity is the matter of fire in energy — evil will constitute 
the good itself in potentiality. 

Now, all these results concur partly in con- source of 
sequence of their constituting every first prin- the foregoing 
ciple as an element, and partly in consequence 
of their making contraries first principles, and partly because 
they make unity itself a first principle of things, and partly 
because they regard numbers as first substances, and such as 
involve a separable subsistence, and because they take the 
same view of the species or forms. 


CHAPTER V. 

If, therefore, also, the non-positing of the good foi- 

in the rank of first principles, and the positing it 
in the w^ay we have alluded to, be what is impos- the to dyaOov 
sible, it is evident that first principles are not 
correctly assigned, nor the primary substances. 

Yet one does not form his opinions correctly, either if he 
should assimilate the first principles of the Universe to the 
principle belonging to animals and plants ; because from 
things that are indefinite and unfinislied there arise always 
things that are more perfect. Wherefore, also, in the case of 
the Primary Substances, they affirm that it happens in this 
way, that neither does any particular entity constitute actual 
unity. For in objects that are here — that is, that fall under 
the notice of our senses — are the first principles perfect from 
which these objects derive their original ; for man begets 
man, and the seed is not that which is first. But it would be 
absurd, also, the making ,a place along with mathematical 
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solids — for the place of singulars is peculiar to them ; where- 
fore are they topically or locally separable, mathematical 
solids, however, are not situated in any certain Ideality ; and 
the assertion that they will be situated, indeed, somewhere, 
and at the same time not to say what the place is, is absurd. 

„ ^ But it would become those who say that 

2. How does _ , . -i -i « , , t , 

number ori- entities aro Compounded of elements, and that 
irsfprfn^rpies? n^^hers are the first of entities, that they should, 
by thus making a division as to how one thing 
derives an existence from another, express themselves in such 
a way as to make us acquainted after what manner number 
originates from certain first principles, whether this takes 
place by means of mixture. 

3. Is it by mix- Neither, however, is everything that has 

ture? undergone mxiture different from that which 

is being produced ; and unity will not be a thing that 
involves a separable subsistence, nor a different nature : 
but they wish thkt it should be after this manner. Does 
orbysyn- number, however, wo may ask, subsist through 
thesis ? composition as a syllable ? But in this case it 

is reljuisite that there should be position ; and he who 
employs his understanding thereupon will comprehend unity 
apart from plurality. Number, then, will constitute this, 
th^t is, a monad and pluuality, or unity and inequality. 
And since that body which subsists from certain entities 
subsists partly as from things that are inherent, and partly 
that this is not the case, in which, may I ask, will number be 
found 1 for those things which do not subsist in this way, as 
from those that are inherent, are no other than those of 
or in the way which there is generation. Does it, however, 
a thing is from then, subsist as from seed ? But it is not pos- 
*eed? sible for anything to proceed forth from what is 

indivisible. Shall we say, however, that it arises from a con- 
trary that does not involve a permanent subsistence ? But 
whatever things subsist in this manner, are also from some- 
thing else that does possess a permanent subsistence. 

4. Different Since, therefore, as regards unity, one Philo- 

theories of sopher, in fact, posites it as a thing that is con- 
duced different trary to plurality, and another as what is con- 
results. trary to inequality, employing unity as if it were 

equality, number should, therefore, subsist as if it were from 
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contraries. There will then be something else from which, as 
involving a permanent subsistence, a generation of the other 
is brought about. Further, why then, at all, are the other 
things of this sort subject to decay, as many -as have their 
existence from contraries, or wherein contraries are to be 
found ? — why, I say, are they subject to decay, even though 
they may arise fr^n everything ? and yet that this be not 
the case with number. For respecting this nothing is de- 
clared, although a contrary, which is both inherent and not 
inherent, destroys that which is contrary to itself ; as, for 
instance, discord, mixture : and yet, at any rate, such ought 
not necessarily to be the case ; for the former is not contrary 
to the latter, at least. 

There has been, however, no determination 
arrived at either, as to the mode in which num- toThTmode 
bers are causative of substances, and of existence, of the causality 
whether as limits, for example, points of magni- 
t-ides ; and according to the arrangements adopted by Eurytus, 
that a certain number belongs to a certain thing, as this 
number belongs to man, and that to horse, just as they who 
refer numbers to figures, the triangle an& the square, thus 
assimilating the forms of plants to pebbles of calculation?^ 
Or, shall we say that this is the case with the ratio or the 
sjun phony of numbers? And, like manner, it is so *08 
regards man, and everything else : but, as regards then the 
passive states, how, may I ask, are they numbers, such as 
the white, and sweet, and hot? 

That numbers, however, do not constitute sub- g Numbers do 
stances, and that they are not causes of form, is not constitute 
jilain ; for reason, that is, the formal principle, 
constitutes substance, but number constitutes matter, as the 
number or substance of flesh or bone. In this way are there 
three of fire, and two of earth : and number, whatsoever it 
may bo, is invariably of certain things, and constitutes either 
what is fiery or earthy, or of the nature of a monad. Sub- 
stance, however, is that which consists in being so much with 
relation to so much, according to mixture; but this no longer 
constitutes number, but a proportion or ratio of the mixture 
of corporeal numbers, or certain other things. Neither, 
therefore, does number constitute a cause in respect of pro- 
* For the allusion contained in these words, vid^ note p. 413, 
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duction, nor does it as number exist at all, nor as such num- 
ber as is of the nature of a monad, nor as matter, nor as 
the formal principle, and the form itself of tfiings. But, 
undoubtedly, neither does it constitute that on account of 
which a thing subsists — I mean, of course, the final cause of 
things. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I What is the One, howevcr, might also doubt what the 
-ri €5 that ori- Well” is which originates from numbers, if mix- 
ture is to be found in number, either in that 
which is rational, or in that which is odd. For 
now would nothing more conducive to health arise from water 
and honey being thrice three times mingled; but it would 
be of more service in that way supposing that there were 
to subsist no proportion in the condiments, but that it be 
watery, or, in number that which is an unmixed entity. 
Further, the ratios — I mean those belonging to the mixtures 
— consequent upofi the addition of numbers are not found 
in numbers themselves, as the ratio between 3 and 2 is that 
of 3 : 2, not thrice two, however, for there ought to be the 
sapie genus in the multiplications. Wherefore, it is necessary 
that both by the A should be measured the order in which 
the ABG is to be found, and by the D, that which D E Z 
will assume. Wherefore, there must be the same measure 
in all things. Therefore, there will be of fire BEGZ, and 
of water the number twice three. 

2. Conse- But if it be necessary that all things should 

mTking^a°i participate of number, it is requisite, likewise, 
things share in that there should be a concurrence of many things 
numbers. that are the same, and that there should be the 
same number for this and for another. Is this thing, there- 
fore, a cause, and on account of this is there anything that 
is done,^ or is it obscure, such, for instance, as is a certain 
number of the revolutionary movements of the sun; and, 
again, of those of the moon ; and the life and age of each of 
the animal creation, at least? What obstruction, then, I may 
ask, is there to some of these being square, but others of them 
* irpdyfAa is the thing done, irpd^is the method of doing it. 
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cubical and equal to each other, and others twofold. For there 
is no hindrance to this : but it is necessary that they be 
intimately connected with these, if all things are wont to 
participate in common of number ; and if it should be admis- 
sible that things which differ from each other should fall 
under the same number. Wherefore, if the same number 
happens to be fouAd in certain things, those will be the same 
with one another, having the same form of number ; as sun 
^and moon will be the same, having the same numerical form. 

But why are these causes of thiujxs? There „ 
are seven vowels, no doubt, and seven chords or lity of numbers 
harmonies, and seven Pleiades^ and within seven staifces^^ 
years some animals cast their teeth — some, at 
any rate, do so, and some do not — and seven in n umber were 
those warriors that undertook the famous expedition against 
Thebcs.2 Is it, then, the case, because such a particular 
number is naturally suited for such purposes, that on this 
account either those chieftains amounted to seven, or that the 
Pleiades consist of seven stars ; or were the Septem contra 
Thebas” so on account of the gates of Thebes, or through 
some other different cause ? If, however,* w^e reckon in this 
manner, and assign twelve stars to Arcturus, at least, yet 
others agree in assigning a greater number ; since X Y Z 
they affirm to constitute sympluftiies, and that because those 
are three, these also are three. But that there may be ten 
thousand things of this sort no one in the least feels any 
concern ; for G and II would be one sign. But if because 
each of the others is twofold, but another is not so — now the 
cause is, inasmuch as there being three places, one in each is 
added to S — on this account there subsist three only, but not 
because there are three symphonies, since there are, at least, 
more symphonies than three ; yet in the present instance there 
cannot any longer be more than three. Now, these philoso- 
phers, also, are not unlike the ancient interpreters of Homer,® 
who discover minute, but fail to observe important, similitudes. 

* Aristotle himself wrote a work upon astronomy, which has not come 
down to us. 

* This alludes to the well-known defence of Thebes against the 
Argives, led on by Polynices against his brother Eteocles, who chose 
six chieftains beside himself — just as Aristotle states — that there 
might be one commander posted at each of the gates. 

® Possibly this sneer may have been levelled against those phi- 
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4. The opinions Certain speculators, however, assert that there 
of others on are many such like particulars ; a8,^for instance, 
this subject, even as regards media, one medium is nine, 
whereas another is eight, and a verse of seventeen feet is 
equal in number to these . Now they say that the verse ascends 
on the right in nine syllables, but in eight on the left, and that 
the distance is equal, both in letters fr<5m A to Z, and in 
musical instruments from the most grave sound to the most 
acute, the number of which constitutes an equality in the^ 
all-various melody of the Heaven. One ought not, however, 
to observe things of this kind (for no one would entertain 
a shadow of doubt as regards them) ; nor ought we to make 
any assertions concerning them, nor to attempt to discover 
them iti things that are eternal ; since, also, they are to be 
discovered in things that are subject to corruption. 

5 The causa- Those natures, however, in numbers that are 
lity of numbers the subjects of applause, and the things contrary 
proved to thcse, and in general those that fall under our 

notice in the mathematical sciences — as some, 


losophers of tho very early ages who sought to win assent to their 
theories by enlisting in their favour the sanction of the popular 
Religion. Now, this many of them endeavoured to accomplish by 
attempting to prove their doc^pnes to be in harmony with certain 
syfetems of science capable of being extracted, as they alleged, from an 
allegorical interpretation of Homer’s poetry. Supposing, however, that 
Aristotle here directs his attack against the “ Critics,” technically so 
termed, such censure must be received with some latitude, for we have 
the iiames of, at least, four of these Critics, free from the imputation of 
such extravagances in interpretation, and which, as such, have been 
indissolubly united with the Iliad and Odyssey, namely, Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, and Grates. At the same 
time, we must allow that the complaint uttered in the text has been 
reiterated by those who have had occasion to examine into the critical 
labours of Antiquity upon the Homeric writings. Indeed, in a matter 
of the kind, Aristotle himself was no contemptible authority, for he 
produced poems from his own pen, one of which has been preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius (p. 183, Bohn’s Trans.). In tho “ Poetics,” too, we 
can see how completely he has mastered the difficulties of his subject, 
and we have reason to think that he wrote more at large upon it in 
other works — e. g. his Hepl Xlontrciy — that have unfortunately perished. 
In fact, there was no quarter of the regions of knowledge — the 
“ globus intellectualis,” as Bacon would say — so far as they had been 
explored by mankind at that primitive period of the world’s nistory, 
but had been fully penetrated by the sagacity of this extraordiuort 
man. 
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in fact, affirm them to be, and constitute them as causes of 
Nature — appear to persons, at least, who view the matter in 
this light, t(X escape their notice ; for according to no one of 
the modes of those that are defined respecting first principles 
is any of them causative. And yet they do make manifest that 
point, namely, that the well ” has a subsistence, and that to 
the co-ordination 4n the case of the fair belong the odd, the 
straight, the equal, the powers of certain numbers. For at the 
same time suVisist seasons, and such a particular number, and 
"^ther things, therefore, of this sort — such as they gather from 
mathematical theorems — ‘these all involve this power or 
capacity. Wherefore, also, they seem like unto casual coinci- 
dences ; for they are accidents, no doubt, yet all are appro- 
priate to one another, the analogical, however, is one. . For in 
each category of entity is there the analogical ; as the straight 
in length is analogous to the even in superficies, to, perhaps, 
the odd in number, and in colour to the white. 

Further, numbers which are in the species do ^ 
not constitute causes ^ of things harmonic, and the shown 
like ; for those that are equals in the species 
differ from each other, for likewise do the ifionads 
differ. Wherefore, on account of these things, at least, we 
must not constitute them species. As regards the conse- 
quences, indeed, then, that cnsue» both these, and even stili 
more than these, can be collected. They appear, however, to 
furnish a proof of the fact that the supporters of the Ideal 
Hypothesis fall into many errors respecting the generation of 
them, and that in no way can a connexion be traced in their 
systems ; inasmuch as mathematical species do not involve 
a subsistence separable from sensibles, as some affirm ; nor do 
these constitute the first principles of things. 

^ The causality of nvimbers Eurytus — its great patron — was in the 
habit of proving to its opponents by the following curious illustration : 
— Smearing a wall with a substance capable of being impressed with a 
sketch of the human figure, he would then take numerous small pebbles 
of various colours, and fix them within the outlines of the face, hands, 
and so on, till all of them were exhausted. At other times he would 
do the same in the case of the picture of a plant. The amount of 
pebbles thus employed ho would assign as the causative number of 
man or plant in the reality of things. This plainly is the allusion in 
the words (chap, v), d<po(ioioyvrai \pr)<f>ois rds d<f>opfjids rwp <f>vr£y, “ por- 
traying the forms of plants by means of pebbles.’' This Eurytus was 
a Pythagorean, and a disciple oPPhilolaus. 
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ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICS. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 

There has prevailed some diversity of opinion as to the import 
of the word Metaphysics, rd fiera rd (pvaiKa. 

Man’s natural thirst for knowledge is indicated by what fact, 
accopding to Aristotle ? 

State the Stagyrite’s object in reminding us of our natural desire 
of knowledge. 

A graduated scale of intelligence is observable in the animal 
creation. 

"Why is this fact in Natural History brought under notice ? 

Amongst the senses, we award the superiority to the sense or 
sight. Why ? 

What distinguishes man from the other animals, in respect of his 
means of acquiring knowledge ? 

Point out the dilference between Art and Experience. 

Show that you understand Aristotle’s object in noticing this 
difference. 

Why does Aristotle award the superiority to Art compared with 
Experience, and how does this bear on the science of Ontology f 

What, in fact, is the distinguishing trait in the scientific man ? 

How does Aristotle account for the admiration that is bestowed 
upon the inventor of any art whatsoever ? 

Signify the difference between animate and inanimate things, in 
regard of the fulfilment of their proper functions. 

The wonder evoked by clever discoveries is entirely independent 
of their utility. Show this to be the fact. 

Historical proof of this. 

In what part of Aristotle’s works are we to look for his distmetion 
between Art and Science ? 
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As regards the experienced, why do we find them compassing their 
objects more successfully than the mere theorist ? 

Aristotle illustrates this from the science of Medicine. 

When do we award the superiority to Experience over Art? And 
when do we the iame to Art over Experience ? . 

State Aristotle’s object, that he has in view, in undertaking hia 
present Treatise on Metaphysics. 

I* 

CHAPTER II. 

Allowing Metaphysics to be conversant with causes, as such, 
' what inquiry presents itself next in order ? 

What determines this precise order ? 

Give an analysis of Aristotle’s Sophos, or “ Wise Man,” as well 
as of his Sophia, or Wisdom ? 

Mr. Maurice well points out in what respect Aristotle in these 
Analyses departed from his predecessors. 

Could you show how these Analyses bear on the subject of meta- 
physical science ? 

What do we term Science “ par excellence ?” 

Knowledge after all is eligible for its own sake. Could you prove 
this ? 

■ The purely speculative character of the higher sciences is mani- 
fested in the earliest systems of Philosophy. , 

Now, this fact bears immensely on the question of the diguity of 
Metaphysical Science. 

What object has Aristotle in his mention of Simonides, in this 
second chapter ? • . 

Why is it not correct to ascribe Philosopliy to an origin merely 
human ? 

Aristotle mentions the general sense of mankind on the nature of 
a cause. 

Would not this determine the origin of Metaphysical Science ? 

Aristotle censures a certain view of the Divine nature prevalent 
amongst the poets. 

This view, liowever, seems supported by what is often observed 
actually to take place. 

Regarding Metaphysics as a science of causes, determine the order 
of its development ? 

Now, does this order correspond with that assumed by the rest of 
the sciences ? 

Illustrate this from Geometry. 

CHAPTER HI. 

Why has Aristotle occasion to examine into how many genera 
causes may be reduced ? 

Has he made a similar reduetion in any other part of his writings i 



Point out from the History of Philosophy any fact that testifies 
to the permanence of this fourfold division of causes. 

It is the nature of Metaphysics as a science that forcfjs on Aristotle 
his review of the Greek Philosophy. Why ? 

This ’review, however, will be serviceable to the Metaphysician. 
Whv ? ^ 

jNow, what is the Stagyrite’s general objection — stated almost from 
the start — against the entire Greek Philosophy f 

He proceeds to make good this objection from the mention of 
particular systems. 

Could you state — as given by Aristotle — the notion of the ancient^ 
Philosophers about the nature of “ an element”? 

Whom does the Stagyrite specify as the author of the Materialistic 
Philosophy ? 

Do Cicero and Aristotle agree in their view of the system of 
Thales ? 

We can find traces according to Aristotle of the Thaletian Philo- 
sophy, amongst the very ancient Theologians in their Theogonies. 

The Philosophy, however, of Thales does not entirely contradict 
experience. 

Aristotle states what he considers to be the origin in Nature of 
the principles put forward by Thales. 

Aristotle mentions water as an object of adjuration amongst the 
gods. What object has he in this ? 

What Philosophers does the Stagyrite bring under review next ? 

These ancient Philosophers unconsciously adopted correct prin- 
ciples. », 

I’his exemplified, in the most eminent degree, in the philosophy 
of Parmenides. 

But, after all, what was the real difficulty that obviously presented 
itself to the mind of these speculators ? 

How, for example, did Anaxagoras endeavour to get over this 
difficulty P 

Does Aristotle consider Anaxagoras as the discoverer of the 
“ efficient cause ” ? 

The efficient cause, put forward by the early Pliilosophers, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, really involved the solution of two sets of 
phenomena. 

Do Cicero and Aristotle agree in their view of the Anaxagorean 
Philosophy ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

How comes Aristotle to mention the system of Hesiod ? 

The same difficulty presented itself in the way of Hesiod, as of 
the rest of the early speculators. 

Now, Aristotle states, that if you ‘really compare the system of 
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Empedocles with the actual phenomena, this same difficulty will pre- 
sent itself here also. 

Even granting, however, that the efficient cause was recognised 
by Empedocles, sliow that liis treatment of it is incomplete. ^ 

What other Philosophers does Aristotle mention in this chapter ? 

Does not the same objection lie against these, likewise, as those 
already mentioned Pj 

Aristotle gives us a sketch of part of the Democritic Philosophy. 

Cicero, for example, amongst others, notices a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the philosophy of Democritus, quite overlooked by Aristotle. 

Who is the best exponent in modern times of the Democritic 
Philosophy ? 

Do all philosophers agree with Aristotle and Cicero in the ascrip- 
tion of the Atomic hypothesis to Leucippus and Democritus ? 

CHAPTER V. 

How does Aristotle account for the rise of such a School as that 
of the Pythagoreans P 

Could you state the grounds upon which the Pythagoreans them- 
selves rested their theory of Numbers? 

What was the precise object which the Pythagoric Philosophers 
had in view in tlieir introduction of a Co-ordinate Series — crvarroixia. P 

What are probably the best sources for obtaining information upon 
the Philosophy of Pythagoras ? 

What Philosopher docs Aristotle mention as adopting a system 
similar to that of the Pythagoreans ^ , 

In what respect does Aristotle consider Pythagoras as contributing 
most to Metaphysical Science P 

Is there no other Philosopher that can contend with Pythagoras 
for the credit of inventing the Philosophy of the Italic Schools P 

Was Parmenides really the originator of the Philosophy of Unity 
— thcTo^vP 

Could you state the difference between the systems of Parmenides 
and Melissus P 

In the enunciation of his theories, Parmenides was more circum- 
spect than others of his school. 

At the end of this chapter Aristotle furnishes his readers with the 
conclusion suggested by the review of thus much of the Greek 
Philosophy. 

Even in the Pythagorean treatment of the to n tort, there was 
imperfection inherent. How so P 

Is there any trace of the Pythagorean Philosophy to be found 
ebewhere, save in the schools oi Italy ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Weat famous system is brought under review in this chapter P 

Is there any connexion between the Platonic and the Pythagorean 
Philosophies, according to Aristotle P 

What part has Cratylus in the rise and progress of Platonism ? 

Is there any system from which Platonism may be considered as a 
reaction, according to Aristotle ? 

To what extent are we to admit the influence of the Socratic on 
the Platonic Philosophy ? 

According to Mr. Maurice, in his Analysis of the Metaphysics, 
Aristotle is ungenerous towards the fame of Socrates on this very 
point. 

In some respects the difference between the systems of Plato and 
Pythagoras was merely nominal. 

Coiud you point out some particulars where the Pythagoreans 
agreed, and some others where they differed with the Platonists ? 

To what extent does Plato go in the number of his causes P 

What particular Science does Aristotle allow the Platonists the 
credit of oringing forward P 

CHAPTER VII. 

One point Aristotle considers as positively settled by reason of 
the foregoing review. 

This is exemplified in the case of the Platonics, and Italics, and 
others. . 

What is the chief value of Platonism in regard of the theory of 
Causation ? 

In Chapter VII. Aristotle indicates the completeness of his four- 
fold division of causes. 

This chapter is a repetition of what has gone before, but is not, on 
that account, the less deserving of attention, according to Mr. Maurice. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

What system is noticed by Aristotle in the beginning of this 
chapter ? 

What may be considered as the general fault of those who put 
forward a material cause only ? 

What systems of material causes are attacked iu this chapter by 
Aristotle ? 

The system of Anaxagoras is partly true, and partly false, in the 
opinion of Aristotle. 

The Pythagoreans agree and differ with the Materia.ists, in what 
reyject P 

How do you account for the divergence of the Pythagoreans from 
the Natural Philosophers in their several systems ? 
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The absurdities of the Pythagoric theory of Numbers are again 
exposed by Aristotle. Where P 

CHAPTER IX. 

This chapter opens with an attack on what famous hypothesis ? 

Hoes Aristotle repeat this attack in any other portion of his 
writings ? 

Comd you poiiit out the general arguments employed for the 
overthrow of Plato’s Ideal theory? 

What seems to be Aristotle’s leading objection to this hypothesis? 

Why does the Ideal theory destroy its own pretensions to truth ? 

Show that it proves too much. 

Can these ideas, as the Platonists contend, constitute the models 
of created things P 

What erroneous principle laid down in the Pheedo is stigmatized 
here by Aristotle ? 

What is the greatest source of perplexity in the Ideal theory? 

Had the Ideal theory any advocates besides Plato ? 

Hoes Aristotle confine his remarks merely to a refutation of Plato’s 
Ideal hypothesis ? 

CHAPTER X. 

What is this chapter chiefly engaged with J 

Are we possessed of any innate knowledge of things ? 

After what mode is every disciplinary system attained unto P 

What general method is adopted by Aristotle in his review of the 
systems of the Greek Philosophers * 

What line of distinction may be drawn between the several systems 
thus brought under review ? 

What, then, may be stated as Aristotle’s leading aim in this review 
of the Greek Philosophy ? 

Does the Stagyrite entirely abandon the principles put forward in 
the theories of his predecessors P 

This would contradict Aristotle’s usual method in handling the 
literary labours of others. Show why ? 

What does Aristotle promise to investigate, as suggested by the 
speculations to be found in Book I. ? 


BOOK I. THE LESS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Cah you show that there is any connexion between Book I. 
Greater, and Book I. the Less ? 

This has been denied bv some — on what grounds ? 

E B 9 
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What, in general, evinces the difficulty of attaining unto a system 
\)f truth P 

This difficulty may arise from an unsuspected source^ 

Aristotle illustrates this. 

How does Aristotle establish the progressiveness of Truth. 

Dr. Whewell employs reasoning of the same kind. 

The principles thus established go to prove the reality of such a 
science as Metaphysics. 

CHAPTER II. 

What object has the Stagy rite in proving that there is an infinite 
progression of causes ? 

What modern Philosopher takes up the same point for the purpose 
of demonstrating the necessity of God’s existence ? 

What absurdity is involved in supposing an infinite progression in 
the case of the Pinal Cause ? 

One thing may be generated from another in more senses than one. 
CHAPTER III. 

Show the influence of habit upon the progress of speculation. 

How does Aristotle illustrate this influence ? 

Is tlie same amount of accuracy to be demanded in everything P 

People run into extl ernes on this point. 

There is an announcement made in this chapter, which has given 
rise to a suspicion of the entire of Book I. the Less being out of 
place. 

^Tb whom has this Book been ascribed ? 

What, in general, has induced commentators to question its 
authenticity P 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 

What is the nature and aim of Book II. ? 

How does Aristotle justify the principle of doubting in Philosophy? 
What illustration does he give of this ? 

Could you mention some of the principal questions started for 
discussion ? 

Which of these questions is the most important in its connexion 
with Metaphysical Science ? 

What is the difference in the mode of treating these questions in 
Book II.. as compared with Book III. ? 
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Are all the questions discussed in the order in which they are 
stated P 

Are thes€^*questions discussed at all beyond Book II. ? 

CHAPTER II. 

Could you mention the questions discussed in this chapter P 

Why did Aristippus inveigh against the Mathematical Sciences P 

What is the origin of the Science of Geodesy ? 

The connexion of apodeiktic principles with the Science of Meta- 
physics gives rise to a great portion of the subject-matter for dis- 
cussion in Books II L and X. 

CHAPTER III. 

What are the questions discussed in this chapter ? 

How many sorts of substances are there ? 

What view was taken by the Platonists on this point ? 

Could you mention the parts of the Metaphysics where these 
several substances are severally examined into ? 

CHAPTER IV. 

There is a most important question discussed in this chapter— 
what is it P 

How does Aristotle show the absurdity of supposing the non- 
existence of a something that involves a separable subsistence ? 

Aristotle exposes the Theology of the Hesiod ic School. 

Even Empedocles is guilty of Inconsistency in his treatment of 
the question of the corruptibility of some things compared with the 
incorruptibility of others. 

After all, what is the great difficulty that obviously presents itself 
in the solution of this question P 

What tenet, put forward by Plato and the Pythagoreans, is also 
discussed P 

Were all the Philosophers agreed — ^according to Aristotle — con- 
cerning the sameness of the ro ov with the rd ev? 

CHAPTERS V. AND VI. 

What are the questions examined into in these two chapters P 

The order in which these questions were stated at the first is now 
broken in upon. 

How does Aristotle show the importance of settling such a question, 
as to whether numbers and surfaces are substances ? 

Where have we a more minute discussion of the subsistence ot 
entities in energy and capacity ? 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER 1. 

What is the difference between this Book and the foregoingf 

What is the essential difference between Metaj^hysics and the rest 
of the Sciences ? 

’What particular Science illustrates this ? 

CHAPTER II. 

Why is not the unity of Metaphysics, as a Science, destroyed by 
the multiplicity of its subject-matter? 

In what way does Aristotle illustrate the relation subsisting be- 
tween Metaphysics and the rest of the Sciences P 

Aristotle mentions in this chapter a work of his that has not come 
down to us. 

Is it not the same thing to say a science of entity as a science of 
unity ? 

How does the Science of tlie Ontologist come to be concerned 
with privation and contraries ? 

CHAPTER III. 

Is Ontology concerned with apodeiktic principles P 

What principle is it that we must all go upon P 

What sect of philosophers sopght to impugn this most evident 
first principle ? 

Aristotle establishes the unity of metaphysical science from the 
analogy of the science of number P 

CHAPTER IV. 

What seven arguments are laid down in this chapter against the 
assertion that contradictions are true P 

Different inodes of refutation are requisite for different sorts of 
scqjtics. 

Why does Aristotle contend for the value of Definition as an in- 
strument for the refutation of Scepticism ? 

State the nature of the two practical arguments put forward in 
this chapter for the overthrow of the system of the sceptic. 

CHAPTER V. 

Stattb the origin of the hypothesis of Protagoras. 

This origin is exemplified m an opinion entertained amongst certain 
speculators, as to the nature of sense — ata-Bija-is. 

Aristotle appeals to antiquity f3r the^ existence of this opinion. 
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After all, however, there was some foundation in tjje nature of 
things for the Heraclitics to build their system upon. 

Three leading arguments put forward by Aristotle against the 
dogtna of Protagoras of “ the truth of the Apparent,” 

This chapter contains another practical refutation of Scepticism. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The absurdity (ft a system of Scepticism is acknowledged bv the 
scg)tics themselves. 

W hat general absurdity is involved in the assumption of the truth 
of the Apparent ? 

There is, perhaps, a sense in which the Apparent may be regarded 
as true. 

This sense, however, exposes the fallacy of Protagoras’ dogma. 
CHAPTER VII. 

How does AristotJ.e show that there is no mean between contra- 
diction ? 

Give the origin of Paradox. 

Show the different tendencies of the assumptions of Anaxagoras 
compared with those of Heraclitus. 

CHAPTER VIII. • 

A SUMMARY of the principles espoused by different sceptics is 
given in this chapter. 

The chief instrument the Philosopher should use in the refutation 
of Scepticism. 

Aristotle here notices a mode of overthrowing tlie sceptic, which 
was a great favourite in the schools of modern Philosophy. 


BOOK IV. 

CHAPTERS I.— VI. 

What important metaphysical terms does Aristotle classify under 
the denomination dpx»y P 

Give some of the significations of the word aiTiov ? 

Was Aristotle the first to distinguish crroix^lov from dpxv ? 

What was the notion of Empedocles as to the signification of the 
term <j)v<ris ? 

What is remarkable in the mode of definition adopted in the case 
of the word dvayKolos ? 

Aristotle defines, in Chapter VI., body, surface, point, and monad. 

Is the term defined in this chapter examined into in any other part 
of the Metaphysics ? 
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CHAPTERS VII.— XIV. 

Entity has several significations. « 

Could you mention a figurative meaning of this word noticed b5 
Aristotle elsewhere P 

Mention some of the different* sorts of opposition? 

Various senses are there in which we may employ the terms “ prior” 
and “ subsequent ” ? ** 

Is it with a view of forming correct notions on the subject of 
causation that Aristotle defines irporepov koX varepov ? Metaphorical 
meaning of the word bvvapLs ? 

CHAPTERS XV.— XX. 

How does Aristotle define the word adpiaros ? 

Aristotle notices a metaphorical signification of the word reXeios. 

What other term, already defined, does Arisliotle consider in its 
meanings as eq^ually extended with the word irfpas ? 

T6 Kaff o — 4iow does Mr. Maurice illustrate the meaning of this 
term ? 

Does Aristotle intend to define in Chapter XX., in its ethical 
aspect ? 

CHAPTERS XXI.— XXX. 

How could you best translate the phrase to €k nvos, defined in 
Chapter XXIV. P 

Aristotle’s mode of defining the term koXo^os bears on a question 
discussed by Locke. „ 

How does Aristotle define “ Genus ? ” 

Aristotle defines the term yj/^evdos in a way that he subsequently 
takes notice of. 

This definition is levelled against a famous Philosopher. 

What difference is there between the accidental ana the indefinite? 


BOOK V. 

CHAPTER I. 

In what aspect are causes and principles viewed by the Ontologist? 

Aristotle gives an a fortiori proof from Physics oi the necessity of 
the existence of such a science as Metaphysics. 

Indeed, this is equally true with all the sciences. 

What argument does the Stagyrite most insist upon for the 
reality of such a science as Metaphysics ? 

What characteristic quality of metaphysical science is it that 
imparts so much dignity to it r 
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Could you show any inconsistency in Aristotle here ? 

The speculative sciences may be divided iuto three. 

Which annpgst these does Aristotle regard as the most eligible P 

CHAPTER II. 

There are certain aspects under which the subject-matter of 
Metaphysics may be regarded, which are designedly omitted by 
Aristotle. 

Plato took a correct view of the science of the Sophist. 

The nature and cause of the Accident show that there cannot be a 
•science of it. 

Aristotle proves the same practically. 

He confirms his assertion from the nature of Sophistical Science. 
CHAPTERS III. AND IV. 

Show the absurdity of denying the existence of the Accident. 

What cause does the Accident fall under ? 

Are truth and falsehood subjective merely P 

Why does Aristotle omit that view of entity and non-entity which 
connects them with truth and falsehood ? 

What, then, are the twoaspects of the t6 ov which are passed over 
in the Metaphysics ? 

Aristotle illustrates, by an example, the ab^rdity of denying the 
existence of the Accident. 


BOOK VI. 

CHAPTERS I.— III. 

What is the most important sense of the to — at least, to the 

Ontologist ? 

This assertion is confirmed from usage. 

What controversy amongst the old Philosophers is hereby settled^ 
according to Mr. Maurice ? 

Are all speculators agreed on the different sorts of substances ? 

What was the difference between Plato and Speusippus on this 
point P 

How does Aristotle propose to treat the question P 

Pour leading significations of the word ovaia. 

Could you state the order in which these are discussed P 

CHAPTERS IV.— VI. 

How does Aristotle come i,o treat of the to rt fjv elvai P 

Are the speculations in this Book strictly of a metaphysical 
tendency ? 
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What use, then, does the Stflgyrite make of them ? 

Could you mention some of the questions broached in regard of 
definition ? 

CHAPTERS VIL— IX. 

Things generated from various causes. 

What object has Aristotle in bringing the subject of generation 
under consideration ? 

Is there a generation of the ddos P 

What is the proper term to employ when we speak of the genera- 
tion of a thing ? 

Wliat is the precise nature of the €tbos of the Peripatetics ? 

Why are some things, according to Aristotle, generated from art 
and chance, and others not so ? 

The nature of ovcria proves the non-generation of form, according 
to Aristotle. 

CHAPTERS X.— XII. 

The questions discussed in regard of definition depend upon whao 
leading distinction, according to Mr. Maurice ? 

Apply tliis distinction to a controversy about definition mentioned 
in Chapters X. and XL 

Iri.vmat portion of Aristotle’s works is the subject of definition 
examined into ? 

Why is not the unity of definition destroyed by the multitude of 
distinctive qualities of the thing defined ? 

CHAPTERS XIIL— XYII. 

Are universals to be regarded as substances ? 

Forms are ingenerable. 

We cannot define singulars, according to Aristotle. — Why ? 

Who agrees with the Stagyrite in this ? 

Ideas are, indefinable. — Why? 

Aristotle brings the discussions about the cidos to bear on the 
Platonic theory about ideas — in what way ? 

How far may we regard the Ideal theory as true, and where does 
its falsehood commence ? 

Aristotle notices an error in regard of “capacity,” to which men 
are prone from imperfect observation. 

What tenet of the Pythagoreans is attacked in Chapter XVIL P 
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BOOK VII. 

CHAPTERS I.— III. 

What connexion, is there between Books VI. and Vll.? 

There is a certain class of substances about \Yhich there is no 
dispute. 

What is to form the subject of speculation in Book VII. ? 

Tile rest of the questions in regard of substance are settled else- 
• where. 

What was the Democritic hypothesis as to phenomenal differences? 

Has Aristotle mentioned this hypothesis anywhere else ? 

Aristotle reprehends some notions of Antisthenes on the subject 
of definition. 

CHAPTERS TV.— -VI. 

As regards material substance we must bear in mind one particular 
fact — what is it P 

What important difficulty, as regards matter, is mentioned in 
Chapter V. ? 

Mr. Maurice, in his Analysis, explains this difficulty most lucidly. 

There is in Cliapter VI. a repetition of a subject already discussed. 

What is the great source for the solution of i;he difficulty as regards 
the unity of definition ? 


BOOK VlII. 

CHAPTERS I.— IV. 

How is the Science of Metaphysics conversant with dvvafiis? 

Leading division of the different sorts of capacities? 

Is the rd ep necessarily involved in the notion of capacity P 

Aristotle notices some false opinions of the Megaric School on 
the subject of capacity. 

They were akin to the erroneous dogma of Protagoras already 
refuted. 

Wh.it is the best way to dissipate this error ? 

Are we to regard capacity as a necessary condition to energy ? 

The word energy takes its origin from what source P 

What is the object of Aristotle, in the example by unmeaning 
symbols, set down in Chapter IV. P 

CHAPTERS V.— X. 

What modem Philosopher has well developed the principle? 
broached in Chapter V. ? • 
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What advantage does Aristotle consider as attendant upon the 
consideration of the nature of energy ? 

Is energy to be distinguished from motion ? 

Is capacity to be regarded as prior to energy, or subsequent to it? 

An erroneous view of this question would lead to an erroneous 
view of the Divine nature. 

Is not the subject of symbolism mentioned here P 

The superiority of energy over capacity m>.y be shown from 
Mathematics. 

The decision of this question, as to energy, settles, according to 
Aristotle, an important characteristic of evil. 

What object has Aristotle in bringing forward the illustration of 
Passo’s Hermes, in Chapter VIII. ? 

Could you explain what this Passo’s Hermes was P 

Is there any relation between truth and falsehood, and between 
energy and capacity ? 


BOOK IX. 

CHAPTERS I.~IV. 

What is the subject discussed in Book IX. ? 

How is it that Aristotle comes to treat of this subject ? 

What is the most generally received notion as regards the nature 
of the t6 €v? 

Transferred meaning of the word ‘1 Measure ’’ ? 

Was this made the foundation of any famous system of Philosophy ? 

What school of Philosophers is stigmatized by Aristotle in 
Chapter II. ? 

What does Aristotle regard as the concomitants of unity and 
plurality ? 

CHAPTERS V.— X. 

How does Aristotle define the greatest difference ? 

Is every privation equal to contrariety ? 

What does Aristotle consider as the chief species of contrariety ? 

What is strange in the speculations found in this portion of 
Book IX.? ^ 

Mr. Maurice, therefore, is inclined to form a certain surmise as 
regards them. 

In describing plurality, in Chapter VI., Aristotle takes occasion to 
correct a false dogma oi Anaxagoras. 
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BOOK X. 

CHAPTEKS I.— III. 

Is there any repetition in tlie case of the subjects discussed in 
BookX.? 

What two speculations, however, entered into in this Book, are to 
be found elsewhere tlie Metaphysics ? 

Mathematical entities are not the subject-matter of Metaphysical 
Science. 

* Xor are objects tliat fall under the notice of our senses. 

Point out the absurdity — ^according to Aristotle— of denying the 
existence of something transcendental ? 

There is a point in reference to Metaphysical Science which Aris- 
totle has noticed more than once in the present Treatise. 

Where do the sciences of the Dialectician and the Ontologist 
rigree, and where do they differ ? 

CHAPTERS IV.— VIII. 

What is Aristotle’s object in Chapter IV. ? 

A subject is treated of in Chapter V. that already has been under 
discussion. 

What tenet of Protagoras’ is brought under iiotice in Chapter VI.? 
Could you mention any fact connected with Christianity which shows 
the operation of this error even there ? 

Show the inconsistency of a follower of Heraclitus putting forward 
any system as true. 

One class of Sceptics, according to Aristotle, are more easily refuted 
than others. 

Aristotle here also furnishes us with a practical refutation of 
Scepticism. 

Point out the particular position assumed by the system of 
Heraclitus compared with that of Aiiaxagcuas. 

In classing Theology as one of the speculative sciences, Aristotle 
has furnished his opponents with an argument in favour of his Atheism. 

How docs Aristotle define chance ? 

The nature and cause of the Accident exclude the possibility oi 
there being a science of it. 

CHAPTERS IX.— XII. 

What is the subject treated of in Chapter TX. ? 

What is motion defined in this chapter in reference to !* 

What important term is examined into in Chapter X.? 

There are as many forms o.f entity as of motion. 

What modern Philosopher coincides pretty much with Aristotle in 
his view of the nature of the Infinite P 
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Body oannot be infinite. Why ? 

How does Aristotle define the Infinite ? 

This is a negative definition. Who agrees with Arictotle in adopt- 
ing this mode of definition in the case of the Infinite? 

In regard of which of the Categories is motion to be found existing? 
How does Aristotle define the wofU dKivrjros in Chapter XII. ? 


BOOK XI. 

CHAPTERS I.— V. 

There are three sorts of substances, according to Aristotle. 

Three causes and first principles are enumerated in Chapter 11. 

Tliere is a subject, already treated of, examined into in Chapter IIL 

The point discussed in Chapter IV. is connected with the Aristo- 
telian demonstration of God’s existence. 

Practically speaking, universal causes have no existence. 

CHAPTERS VI.— VIII. 

What does Aristotle regard as the essential quality of the Divine 
nature P , 

Why must the “ First Substance ” be immaterial P 

This is acknowledged in the systems of Theologians and Natural 
Philosophers. 

IIow would you account for /^he Platonic dogma of the perpetuity 
of motion ? 

To what does Aristotle assimilate the mode of God’s operation ? 

God’s existence is a necessary existence. 

The doctrine of perpetual motion virtually acknowledges the 
existence of God. 

Give a succinct view of the attributes of God as laid down by 
Aristotle in Chapter VIL 

What analogy does Aristotle employ to establish the perfections of 
the Divine nature ? 

In what way does Aristotle seek to settle the question of the unity 
of God ? 

What may be regarded as Aristotle’s d posteriori proof of God’s 
eXiStcnce ? 

He confirms the entire of his reasoning on this point from ancient 
tradition. 

CHAPTERS IX. AND X. 

How is it that Aristotle comes to mention questions relating to 
mind P 

Show the importance of correct views on the nature of mind ? 
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State the question as to the existence of good. 

Give Aristotle’s illustration on this point. 

Aristotle nq^-ices certain false theories as to the origin of good. 
Any system that ignores the existence of the to aya66p must be 
false. • 

What old Greek poet have we a quotation from in this chapter, 
and for what purpose P 


BOOK XII. 

CHAPTERS I.-— III. 

Aristotle, at the commencement of this Book, sets down various 
opinions respecting supra-sensual substance. 

What inquiry does Aristotle propose to pursue in regard of 
mathematical entities ? 

What other inquiries are found in this Book ? 

What practical argument does Aristotle give against the inherence 
of mathematical entities in sensibles ? 

CHAPTERS IV. AND Y. 

What important subject is treated of in these two chapters? 

Has Aristotle already examined into this subject P 

The Ideal theory Aristotle considers as a reaction against, the 
system of what famous Pliilosopher ? 

Aristotle denies that the Idealists are justified in claiming Socrates 
as a patron of their system. 

The arguments put forward by the Platonists are really destructive 
of their own hypothesis. 

What are the benefits conferred by Socrates on Philosophy P 

What is Aristotle’s general objection against the Ideal theory P 

CHAPTERS VI.— X. 

Aristotle, in Chapter VI., notices certain difficulties peculiar to 
the Pythagoric theory of numbers. 

How does Aristotle account for tlie , failure on the part of the 
Pythagoreans to prove their hypothesis ? 

What presumptive proof have we of the fallacy of Pythagoras’ 
system of numbers ? 

Could you mention any speculations broached in regju’ d of numbers 
by Aristotle ? 
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BOOK XIII. 

CHAPTERS L^VI. 

What is the point under examination at the beginning of Chapter I.P 

Why is it contrary to the nature of an eternal ^substance to suppose 
it a composite one ? 

Why was it that the Pythagoreans were induced to adopt their 
hypothesis about numbers ? 

What view does Aristotle adopt in respect of the to ayadov as a' 
first principle ? 

Does he not rest tins opinion of lus on the authority of antiquity? 

Aristotle tests tlie Pythagoric system of numbers by instances. 

The TO ayadov must be a paramount principle in creation. 

Aristotle vindicates the value of metaphysical science, positively 
and negatively. 

His positive defence implied in his negative. 

Why might we expect to find an elaborate treatment of theological 
questions in Aristotm s Metaphysics P 

Aristotle would probably have said that Theology was out of place 
in an ethical treatise. 

Admitting the truth of it only exposes iiim to the charge of 
grosser inconsistency. 

What cautions are to be observed in conducting a controversy 
respecting the atheism of any ancient Philosopher ? 

Apply this to the question of »Aristotle's atheism. 

What, probably, has added to the rancour of both parties on this 
question ? 

Could you state any reason to account for the coldness with which 
Aristotle mentions subjects involving a religious interest P 

What is the best proof you can offer of Logic and Metaphysioo 
being two distinct sciences r 
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A. 

Absolute, means of a knowledge 
of the, 331, note; Ixxix. 

Acatalepsy, origin of, 100. 

Accident, defined, 155, et seq.; no 
science of, 160, et seq., 298, xl. 
et seq.; nature and cause of, 
161, et seq., 299; denial of, 
fatalism, 163. 

Action, motion in relation to, and 
to passion, 312. 

Actuality, 302; transition of ca- 
pacity into, 234. 

*ASid<l)opos, 122 . 

ASumjufa, 135, 228. 

jEgina, refuge in, against loss of 
property, 119; allusion here, 
ib. note. 

^Egypt, mathematics invented in, 
why, 6 ; Aristotle’s conclusion 
from this, xii. et seq. 

etiology, recondite systems of, 
20, note, xix. ; summary of the 
ancient, 36, xxii. et seq. ; errors 
in preceding theories of, S3, 
et seq. 

AyaOSs (metaphorice), 142. 

Atdios otarfa, 317. 

Ay:, as a principle of things, 1 5. 

AMTjaiSj in relation to <ppifv7}Jis, 
99, XXXV. ; distinct from, <pau- 
racria, 102 . 

Airiov, 112, xii. note. 

'AKitf'^rov rl, 102, 330, xxxvl 

’Akp( 3«, 52, xxviL 

Alcibiades, Plato’s, quoted, 5, note. 

Alcmeeon of Crotona, 23. 

A\7)6€VitFBou, 103. 


Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 7, note. 

Ammonius, 92, note. 

*AvayKa7oSf 119, note. 

Analysis, aim of the translator's, 
x; the value of Metaphysics 
explained, x.— xiii. ; a view cf 
the Greek philosophy unfolded 
in the, xvi. — xxv. ; also Aris- 
totle’s attack on Scepticism, 
xxxiii. — XXXV ii. Ixiv. et seq.; and 
his refutation of Idealism, xxi. 
xxiv. Ixxxiii. 

Analytics, omissions in the, sup- 
plied in the Metaphysics, 196 ; 
the posterior to bo studied with 
the Metaphysics, xcv. 

Anaxagoi’as, notice of, 15, note; 
system of, 16; recognises the 

* efficiency of mind, 20, iix. ; 
partly right and partly wrong, 
34 ; homoeomeria of, 93, note ; 
the rd tv of, 318; mention of, 
98, 295, 328, 405. 

Anaximander, the iilyjM of, 319. 

Anaximenes, notice of, 15, note; 
considers air a first principle, 1 5. 

Ancients, materialism of the, 13, 
xvii. 

Animals, different faculties in, 3. 

'AvofioiofjL€pi), 151. 

Anthropomorphism, a corrupt ten- 
dency in man, 61, note ; cen- 
sured by Bacon, 291, note ; 
found in all religions save that 
of the Jews, and that of Christ, 
333, note ; IsraeUtes cautioned 
against, 339, note. 

''Avdptairos, 19, 291. 

*AvTi$ic(is, 259. 

F F 
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Antisthenes, opinion of, regarding 
definition, 164; on the indefin- 
ability of things, 218; partly 
right, ib. note. 

Apodeiktic principles, 86, et seq.; 
xxxiii. 

’Air(5<pa(rts, 97. 

‘Air6pia, 64, et seq.; xxTiii. 
*AvoTpvoyov(Tiv, 72, note. 

Apparent, truth of the, 102, et 
seq. ; 105, xxxv. et seq. 

Aquinas, Thomas, 2, 25, 28, xiv. 

note ; commentary of, xcvi. 
*Apxa{, questions regarding, 56, 
77, et seq. 

*ApxVf 111, ©t seq. 

'Apxvy^s <pi\o(ro<pias, 13, xviL 
Arclytas on definition, 216; notice 
of, 216, note. 

Arcturufl, an instance of numeric 
harmony, 411. 

Aristippus, his contempt for ma- 
thematics, 58, 357, Ixxxiii. 
Arithmetic, more accurate than 
geometry, '8. < 

Apiffrou, an example of things 
deriving their being from time, 
214 ; explanation of, ib. note. 
Aristotle, on the love of th^ 
senses, 1, note; his object in 
the Metaphysics, 6, xc. ; his 
category of causes, 12, xvi.; dis- 
tinction of his -writings, 63, 
note, 319; lost works of, 84, 
note, 337, note, 412, note ; prac- 
tical tendency of the ihind of, 
98, note ; recognition of a First 
Cause, 227, note, Ixxiv. et seq. ; 
transcendental character of the 
philosophy of, 282, xc. ; vindi- 
cates his system, 32, 45, 344, 
xxi. XXV. ; asserts the excellence 
of his account of the origin of 
evil, 346, Ixxx. ; astronomic 
theory of, 337. (See Analysis.) 
Army, illustration from, 343. 

Art, compared with experience, 6, 
et seq. ; xi. et seq. ; a first prin- 
ciple^ 320. 

Asclepius, his defence of Hera- 
c itus, 87, note : view of the 


Anaxagorean philosophy, 108, 
note ; illustration employed by, 
143, note. ' 

*A(T(opLarop, 32, et seq. ; xcv. 
Astronomy, cabalistic tendency of 
mediseval, 63, note; ancient 
systems of, 336, et seq. ; in re- 
lation to tCiology, 337. 

Atheism, question of Aristotle's, 
discussed, xc. et seq; 

Atheist, Hippo, surnamed the, 15, 
note. 

Atlas, the fable respecting, 148, 
note. 

Augustinus Niphus, 2, 10, xvi. 
Avr6fiarop, 301. 

Averroes, opinion of, in regard of 
the Italics, 26, note. 

Axioms, do they fall under the 
notice of one science, or more ? 
86, et seq. 

B. 

Bacon, Lord, 8, note ; 256, note ; 
291, note. 

Bentley on the epistles of Pha- 
laris, 22, note. 

Berkeley (Bishop), contrasted with 
Protagoras, 231, note. 

Better, a result from what is 
worse, 332, note ; 404, Ixxxix. 
Best, the earliest principle, 405. 
B(atos, 119. 

Body, not infinite, 308. 

Books to be studied with Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, xcv. et seq. 
B<fjtx0v(. 412. 

Brandis, his “Scholia in Aristo- 
telem,” xcvi. 7, note, 12, note. 
Bridgewater Treatises, 282, note. 

BpopTTj, 206. 

Brown, 2, note, 341, note. 
Brucker, his essay on Pythagoras, 
22, note. 

Butler (Bishop), referred to, 120, 
note, 234, note, 235, note, 

C. 

Calendar, the Greek, compared 
with the Roman, 315, note. 
CalippuB, his Astronomic System, 
*336 ; notice of, 336, note. 
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Capacity, defined, 138, et seq. ; not 
substance, 206; when a thing 
subsists in, 239. 

Capacities, nature of, liii. et seq. ; 
rational and irrational, 228, et 
seq. 

IJategories, treatise of the, referred 
to, 166; motion in relation to, 
312, et seq- • 

Causality, relation of, to change, 
Ixxi. 

Cause, the ancients absorbed in 
the material, 13 ; the efficient, 
put forward by aome of them, 
unconsciously, 17, and imper- 
‘ fectly, 12 ; e.g. by Anaxagoras, 
20 ; by Empedocles, ib. ; de- 
fined, 112, et seq. ; creative 
energies of a First, 136, note, 
227, note ; Aristotle’s mode of 
proof of a First, 333, note, Ixxv. 
et seq. 

Causes, Aristotle’s fourfold enu- 
meration? of, 12, 323, xvi. ; no 
infinite progression* of, 49, et 
seq. ; prior to or coincident with 
their effects, 821 ; no universal, 
325, Ixxiii. 

Chance,. why some things are y»ro 
duced from, 186, et seq., xlv. ; 
definition of, 300, et secj. 
Change, three genera of, 310, et 
seq. ; relation of motion to 
these, 311 ; every, has its sub 
ject, 317, et seq. 

Chalybilus, his History of German 
Philosophy referred to, 309, 
note. 

Chaos, Hesiod’s error about, 18, 
note ; mention of, 328, 406, 
Ixxxix. 

Christians, Aristotle held in dis- 
repute amongst, 159, note, 207, 
note. 

Cicero, quotation from, 1, note ; 
superficial knowledge of, 14, 
note. 

Clarke, Dr. fam., referred to, 289, 
note; adopts the same argument 
with Aristotle, xxvi . 

Clemens, Alexandrinus, on jthe 


meaning of the ** Metaphysics,” 

1, note; referred to, 14, note. 

Common sense, argument against 
scepticism from, 116, note, Ixvi. 

Continuity, 122, 315. 

Contradiction, no mean ’between, 
107, xxxvii. 

Contraries, defined, 130 ; genera- 
tion of, 222 ; are they principles ? 
390, et seq. ; theories about, in 
reference to the “ origin of evil,” 
Ixxx. et seq. 

Contrariety defined, 262, et seq., 
273 *, causation in relation to, 
19, note, 390, et seq. 

Coordinate series, the Pythago- 
reans inventors of the tenfold, 
23 ; Alcmseon of a twofold, 24. 

Corporeal, the principle of things 
viewed as, 13, 26. 

Corporeity, not infinity, 308, et seq. 

Corruptibles, 69, xxx. 

Corruption takes place from some- 
thing, and into something;, 16. 

Cosmogonies, 18, 403. 

Ctuiain, referred to, 301, note. 

Cratylus, an associate of IfiMto. 27 ; 
compared with Heraclitus, 101 ; 
little known of, 1 81. note; rebuke 

• of, to Heraclitus, ib. 

Creation, no limits asaigname to 
the, 338, note ; the element of 
good in, 343, Ixxxix. et seq. 

Cud worth, misapprehension of, 1 8, 
note ; referred to, 21, note, 291, 
note; “the Intellectual System” 
of, to be studied with the Me- 
taphysics, xevi. 

Custom, influence of, on opinion, 
52. 

D. 

Daemons, existence of. 1 27, note. 

Deception, not the same in all 
things, 103. 

Definition, falsity in, 154, et seq. ; 
questions about, 187, 196, et 
seq., xlvi et seq. ; material and 
’ logical, 189, note ; unity of, 198, 
223, et seq. ; of the Divine 
Nature. 245. Ixxv. et seq. 

AcTirvoK, 214, note 

F P 2 
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Deity, viewed as a cause, 11 ; ua- 
ture of A.ristotle’8, 331 , et seq. ; 
incorporeity of the, 332. ( K ide 
i>od.) 

371, )94. 

Democritus, syscem of, 20, et seq. ; 
notice of, 21, note ; agrees with 
Liocke, 99, note ; his dogma of 
simultaneous subsistence, 319 ; 
•AS regards deftnltiou, 3 <9. 

Demonstration, first principle of, 
86, et seq. ; attack on those who 
deny this, 88, et seq. ; necessity 
of the sequence in, 120 ; ultimate 
foundation of r 1, 288, et seq. 

AtCwcpiffts, 16. 

Dialectics, scien ^ of, 83. et seq. ; 
distinction of. 'om Metaphysics, 
84, note ; illuf ration from, 287. 

AiaipoOi'Tfs, 248, note. 

Diameter, incommensurability of 
the,, 11, 109, note. 

j^idpoia, 54, 157- 

Diapason, SiaTrcurwp, 112, note, 

^laBriyh^ 21, 213. 

Ckitcris, 124, note. 

Difference, 261 ; contrariety, a 
pe/fpct, 262. 

Diogenes, materialism of, 15; 
notice of, ib. note , 

Diouysia, festival of, 149, note. 

I >iHpo8ition. defined, 145. 

1 >lversity, defined, 129. 

Divine Nature, examination into, 
Lxxiv. 

Divinity, the Infinite not con- 
founded with the, 306, note. 

0eOi, 70. 

Doubt, its relation to scientific 
inquiry, 54, et 8eq.,xxviii. 

Doubts, enumeration of, intro- 
iluctoiy to Ontology, 55, et seq.; 
discussed, 57, et seq. ; xxviii. et 
seq. ; Ixii. et seq. 

Auas. 29, 381, 391. 

AuottoTos, 378. 

Au(tti;x«*s» 10, note, 

E. 

Bfllciency, introduction of the 
principle of, xviii. et seq. 


147, et seq. 

Et57jr</cls dpiO/xdst 384, et seq, 

’Eiceiriror, 182, 240, et seq. 

*EK\oy}} rwv ivavrlav, 84, note. 

'EKfiayeiov, 29. 

*^E\e 7 Xos> 242, note. 

dTroSetJa?, 88. 

Eleatics, philosophy of the, 25^ 
note. 

Element, defined, 115, et seq. 

Eleiniuts, are there the same, of 
all things? 322 ; this is the case^, 
analogically, ib. ; threefold, 323. 

*'EKKr)uis, 152, note. 

Empedocles, four elements of, 15; 
notice of. 19, note; merit of his 
system, 20 ; attack on, 34 ; 
origin of the philo.sophy of, 
xix. ; quoted, 7U, et seq., 118; 
fxtyfxa of, 318 ; rec<)gni.se3 the 
good as a paramount principle, 
405. 

^Ei^Se.Xcxftet, 301, note. 

55, note. 

’E^fp 7 €ta, 215, note. 

Energy, in relation to potentiality, 
230, liv. ; nature of, 236, Iv. ; 
distinct from motion, 237 ; 
defined, 238 ; prior to capacity, 
241 ; superior to capacity, 247 ; 
in what sense inferior to 
capacity, ib. 

Kns, how is it plural? 397. 

*Eprf\ex€(a, 302. 

Entirety, defined, 150, et seq. ; 
generation of, 183, 203, note, 
xliv. 

Entity, various senses of, 79, et 
seq.; defined, 125, et seq.; ia 
relation to truth, 164, et seq. ; 
subdivisions of. 166. 

’EiraKTiKol A. 6701 , 359. 

'E7r€i<ro5i£^5i7, 347, note. 

Kpioharmus, 101, note. 

Epicurus, followers of, 169, note. 

*E7ri(rT7}fjnj, 4, 389. 

Epistles, the word dpxif, in St, 
Paul’s, 112, note. 

Esaence, inquiries about, 171, et 
seq. ; 176, et seq. 

Etei-i-al, the First Mover, Ixxv. 
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331, et seq. ; therefore energy 
has a prior subsistence, Ivi. ; are 
things, coml^osites ? 394, et seq. 

Ethics, Aristotle’s, referred to, 6, 
note; 53, note; 114, note. 

Euclid, of Megara, 230. 

Eudoxus, notice of, 336, note; 
astronomic syst-ita of, 33G; a 
dogma of, easily refuted, 363. 

Etp€<ris /jcecTis, 59, note. 

Eurytus, patron of the causality 
of numbers, 409; his mode of 
proof thereof, 413, note; notice 
of, ib. 

Eusebius, referred to, xcvi,, 14, 
note. 

Evenus, quoted, 119. 

Evil, moral and j^hysical, con- 
nected, 114, note; no inde- 
pendent existence of, 248; not 
a mere negation of good. 264, 
note ; origin of, 344, note, Ixxx. ; 
good in capacity, 407. 

Ex nihilo nil fit, notice of this 
ancient dogma, 13, 76, note, 813, 
note. 

*E(i5, 145, et seq. 

Plxercise, .enjoyment an induce- 
ment towards, 49. 

Exoteric discourses, 349. 

Experience, nature of, 3 ; takes no 
notice of causes, 5. 

F 

p'able, in relation to philosophy, 
9 ; how one became mixed up 
with the other, 9, note. 

Fabulous Theology, 339, et seq. 

Falsehood, defined, 163, et seq.; 
in relation to non-entity, 166, 
et seq. 

Ferrier (Prof.), his work on Meta- 
physics referred to, 305, note. 

First cause, merit of Aristotle’s 
notions of a, Ixxv. 

First principle, defined. 111, et 
seq. 

First principles, are these the 
same of all things ? 68, et seq. 

Forms, not exemjdars, 40; not 
numbers, 41, et seq; not s<?pa* 


able, 61 ; no generation of, 183, 
not the cause of generation, 1 84, 
et seq.; iiigenerable, 203, 319, 
et seq. ; resident in couipositea, 
320; distinctions relating to, 
xliv. et seq. 

G. 

VaK'fiPTj, 216, 1, 

Genera, are they first principles ? 
56, et seq., 64, et seq. 

Generation, distinctions about, 
179, et seq.; pre-existence in- 
volved in, 181 ; questions about, 
185, xliv. et seq. 

Genus, defined, 152, et seq. 

Geodesy, origin of the science of, 
62, note. 

Geology, some would array, against 
Revelation, Ixxvii. note. 

Geometry, diffei’euce of, from 
geodesy, 62 ; argument drawn 
from, 356. 

Geometrician, difference of, fioni 
the ari^metician, 357. 

Glossary, a, of technical words, 
xxxviii. 

Gnostics, Aristotle i^uts forwar<l 
a principle recognised by the, 
844, note. 

God, nature of, according to 
Simonides, 10; this notion ex- 
amined, ib. ; an immaterial ener- 
gy, 327 ; mode of operation, 329. 
et seq.; His existence a neces- 
sary one, 330, et seq. ; moral an<l 
natural attributes of, 330, note; 
perfectiona of, 331. 

r6ti<pos, 213, note. 

Good, twofold aspect of, as a cause, 
18, note; existence of, in the 
Creation. 343; illustration of 
the phenomenon of the, ib. ; 
false systems about, 344; ac- 
counted for by Theologians, 
404; by Poets, 406; by Eastern 
eaj'es, ib. ; a paramount i)rin- 
ciple. ib. ; any system ign jring 
it, false, 407, et seq. 

Vpa4Ai 4. 384. 
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Greece, the games of, 131, note. 
Greeks, summary of the philo- 
sophy of the, xxii. ; chief merit 
of their system, Ixxii. 

H. 

Habit, 145. ... 

Hamilton, Sir William, referred to, 
305, note; study of his writings 
recommended, xcvL ^ ^ 

Happiness essential to the Divine 
nature, 331, et seq. 

Harmony, as a first principle, 71, 
et seq. (See Empedocles.) 
Heaven, Aristotle’s notion about 
the, 102, note; one or many, 
338, et seq. 

Heracleidjc, 274, note. 

Heraclitics, 291. 

; Heraclitus, materialism of, loj 
notice of, 15, note; all things 
the same and not the same, ac- 
cording to, 87 ; defended^ by 
Asclepius, ib. note ; ull things 
equally true according to, 108. 
Hermptimus, efficient cause in- 
troduced by, 17. 

Hesiod, on the efficient cause, 18, • 
note; quoted, ib ; his sect, 69, 
et seq.; quoted, 148, note; 
censure upon, 326, note; re- 
ferred to, 327, note. (See 
Chaos.) 

Hierocles, 22, note. 

Hippasus, materialism of, 15. 
Hippo, the Atheist, 15, note, 169, 
note. 

Hope, Thomas, a modern sceptic, 
105, note. 

Hope, an exercise of, a source of 
pleasure, 331, note. 

Horoscopes, origin of, 63, note. 
Homer, agrees with Parmenides, 
Empedocles, and others, 100 ; 
the interpreters of, censured, 
411 ; this censure examined, ib. 
note. , 

Hyperphysical, the pnma philo- 
sophia is, 195, note; substances, 
86 . 


L 

Ideal Theory, its truth and origin. 
38, et seq., 358, et seq.; partly 
tme and partly false, 207 ; a 
reaction against the Heraclitics, 
3.58 ; relation of the Socmtic 
Philosophy to, 359; refutatioi 
of, 360, et seq.; inconsistency 
of the, 361 ; insufficiency of 
the, 362, et seq.; Aristotle’s 
general objection against the, 
364; two fundamental errors of 
it, 386 ; Socrates no patron of 
the, 386, et seq. (See Plato.) 
Idealism, a confusion of substance 
with capacity, xlviii. ; subversive 
of itself, liii. 

Ideas, indefinable, 204; not the 
models of things, 40, 363. 
Identity, defined, 128. 

Idola tribus, 256, note. 

Ignorance, what it is, 88. 

Iliad, quotation from, 347 this 
quotation explained, Ixxxi. 
Imagination, 3, note. 

Immobility, Ixxxi. et seq. 
Immortals, have they the same 
principles as mortals? 69, et seq. 
Impossible, 135, et seq. 
Impotentiality, 228. 
Incorruptibles, do not subsist in 
capacity, 245, Ivi. et seq.; cor- 
ruptibles, models after, 246. 
Indefinite, 304 
Individuality, 275. 

Indivisible, 123, et seq., 252, et 
seq. 

Induction, argument from, against 
numeric harmony, 411. 

Infinite, definition of the, 305 ; 
separable, ib. ; not in sensibles, 
306 ; examination into the, 
Ixviii. — Ixx. 

Innate, is our knowledge ? 44, et 
seq., XXV. 

Innovation, Aristotle repels the 
charge of, Ixxix. 

Intellect, assent of the, to trutn, 
251, note. 

Jonn, St., quoted, Ixxvi. 

Ion, 152, note. 
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lomca, p\v\\os.op\\y oi, ^ 07 , note. 

Iris, 9, note. 

Isthmcean, ga*|ies in relation to 
the Olympian, 60. 

Italics, character of the philo- 
sophy of the, 2f> ; what doea 
Aristotle mean by the word? 
26, note. • 

K. 

^Kant, origin of the system of, 
141, note ; study of, recom- 
mended, xcvi. 

KaO' g, 144. 

Karacpdvaii 94, et seq. 

King, Arch bp., hia Ih’eatise “ lie 
Origine Mali,*’ 344, note. 

Knowledge, different inlets of, 3 ; 
conditional, 309, note ; what 
may supply our desire after, xiv. 

Kopvfpcitos, 132, 

Ko(T/xoTroie7t/, 18, 403. 

L. 

Laws, fables admitted into the, 
62 ; ]) roved in the case of those 
of Athen.s and Sparta, 52, note. 

Aei'\|/ai/Ta, 340, note. 

Less, Book 1., the, disputes about, 
47, note. 

Leucippus, an obscure .^^tiologist, 
*20. (See Democritus ) 

Linus, 9. 

Logic, subjects differently treated 
in Aristotle's, from his Meta- 
physics, 56, note ; illustration 
from, xi. ; to bo studied with 
the Metaphysics, xcv. 

AoyiKal 8u<rx^P^h 

ASyos, different meanings of, 4, 
note, 67, note, 98, note; o /uaKpJy, 
403, note 

Ijocke. agrees with Democritus, 
99, note; referred to, 120, note; 
his use of the word “substance, ’ 
127, note ; as to our knowledge 
of qttalitie.s, 191, note. 

Love, due to our fellow’-labourers 
in Science, 335 ; illustrated in 
Aristotle, as an author, ib. note ; 
the term not employed by, the 


Theo^omata and Tlatonkta in 
the same sense, xviu. ; Qod 
Ixxvi. 

Ijycophron, the Sophist, 225, note. 
M. 

Magi, with them good is ante- 
cedent to evil, 405 ; history of 
the, ib. note. 

Man, his desire of knowledge, L; 
this controverted, ib. note ; as a 
measure of things, 291, et seq., 
lix. et setj. ; Protagoras, dogma 
of, partly true, lx. ; its pernicious 
operation of, ou Christianity, ib, 

Mauichfcahs might have learned 
a better system from Aristotle, 
248, n<»to. 

Materialism, the ancients accused 
of, 13, xvii. xxiii. et seq. 

Mathematical entities, opinion of 
Plato on, 28, et seq, ; illustra- 
tion from, 248, note; uot in 
sensibles, 349, et setp ; pnic- 
tical arg^nnent against this, 36 1 ; 
the contrary of this true, 362 ; 
the sepat al)ility of, mental, 
356 ; C(jn founded with ideas, 

• 402, et seq.; examination, into, 

Ixxxii. et seq. 

Mathematics, favourite study of 
the Pythagorean3,22 ; Platonists 
reproved for partiality to, xxiv ; 
in relation to what is good, 68, 
357. 

Matthew, St., quoted, 309, note. 

Matter, how developed, ‘212, note, 
li. ; where different, the energy 
thereof different, 215, 1. ; Hot 
generated, 319, et seq. 

Maurice, Rev. F, D., quoted, 57, 
note, 277, note, ix. ; hia analysis 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics re- 
commended, xcvi. 

Measure, different sorts of, 266, et 
seq. ; transferred, meaning of, 
266 ; subject of, lix. 

Media, mathematical, 62, et seq. ; in 
relation to contraries, 270, et seq. 

Megarlcs, attack ou the, 280 ; 
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Atheism ascribed to the, 231, 
note. 

Memory, faculty of, in brutes, 3 ; 
Aristotle agrees with Locke 
here } 3, note. 

Melissus’, idealism of, 25 ; notice 
of, ib. note. 

Mepos, 149, et seq. 

MeTojSoM, 309, et seq. 

Metaphysics, meaning of the term, 
1, note ; not of human origin, 
10 ; dignity of, xi. et seq. ; a 
science moat honourable, 11 ; 
order of its development, ib. 
xiv. ; contrary to that of the 
other sciences, ib. ; unity of, 80 ; 
subject-matter of, 84, et seq.; 226, 
279, xiv. et seq.; a science of 
the oVf 166, et seq., 280 ; 
design of, 6, 348, xc. ; reality of 
as a science, Ixvi., et seq. 

28. 

l/iiKpoKoyla, 53. 

Mind, as an efficient cause, 20, 
note ; how cognisant of itself, 
331; questions in *x‘egard of, 
340, et seq. ; difficulties of a 
knowledge of, 341, note. 

Mineralogy, illustration from the 
science of, 248, note. 

Monads, the incommensurability 
of, 368, et seq. ; their mutual 
difference, 373, et seq. ; what do 
they consist from? 377. 

Movds, 124. 

Moral philosophy, an examination 
into iv^pyeia serviceable to, 
236, note. 

More, Henricus, his ‘‘Enchiridion 
Metaphysicum,” referred to, 
125, note ; recommended as a 
study, xcvi. 

Motion, short of energy, 237, et 
seq. ; viewed as what is indefi- 
nite, 304 ; different sorts of, 
314, et seq. ; Aristotelian defi- 
nition of, Ixviii. 

Mosheim, the best commentator 
on Cudworth, 13, note ; his dis- 
sertation of a “ Creation out of 
Nothing,’* 313, note. 


Muller, C. O., his “ History of the 
Dorians,” 274, note. 

Musseus, 9. , 

Mutilation, dehned, 151, et seq.; 
explanations of, bearing on the 
question of personal identity, 
ib. note. 


Name, import of the word, 216 
et seq, ’ 

Natural philosophy, science of, 
157, 296, et seq.; theories in, 
not akin to Ontology, 386, et 
seq. 

Naturalists, superiority of the 
Supranaturalists over the, xxiv. 

Nature, defined, 117 ; the pri- 
mary matter, 118 ; a potenti- 
ality, 241 ; the Divine, 331, et 
seq. (See God.) 

N€<£ti7, 412. 

Necessity, defined, 119, et seq,; 
ethical aspect of, ib. note. 

Nectar, not the cause of the ex- 
istence of the Gods, 70. 

132, note. 

Niebuhr, referred to, 114, note, 
162, note. 

N ight, as an originating principle, 
326, 329. 

Nihilism, the result of scepticism, 
68, 95, 104. 

Nil generari vel corrumpi, origin 
of this ancient dogma, 13 ; 
Cudworth’s account of it, ib. 
note. 

'N<S‘n*Tis, as compared with -noirio-is, 

3div. 

Non-ens, multifarious predication 
of, 311, note ; existence of, 395 ; 
generation from, 396, et seq. 

NoOs, Kal roTTT^v, 381. 

Numbers, viewed as principles, 
76 ; ideal and mathematical, 
366 ; are they monadic ? 367 ; 
the generation of, 370 ; do they 
differ from monads ? 37 4, et seq. ; 
different sorts of, not to be con- 
founded together, 375, ct seq.; 
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finite or infinite, 378, et b'iq.: 
what do they consist from ? o83, 
et seq. ; causality of, 409, et 
seq.; teateS, 4U ; illustrated, 
413. PytW^^oraa.) 

Numeration, different modes of, 
365, ©t seq. 

O. 

Objections, Aristotle notices, 6, 
note, 63, 82, 182, xxxii. 

Objective, proper notions in re- 
gard of the, Iviii, Ixiv.^ 

Oceanus, a mere negative prin- 
ciple in Creation, 14, 405, xvii. 
Ocellus Lucanus, 22, note. 

Odeion, the, at Athens, 103, note. 
OiKela, 220, note. 

’Oktcis, 372. 

OAos, 150, et seq. 

OW/jLTTia, 50. 

•OfJioia 6/xotoiS yiyv<i(rK€rai, n, 
note. 

‘Ofxov Tcdvra note, 

318. 

Ontology, conversant with causes, 

7 • is it manifold? 55, et seq. ; 
nature of, 79 ; concerned with 
contraries, 81, et seq. ; necessity 
of such a science as, 158 ; ques- 
tions in, 277; unity of, 285; 
this shown from the science oi 
mathematics, 286: distinctness 

of, as a science, 295, et seq.; 
aspect of entity omitted m, 
300 ; a science of substance, 
316. (See Metaphysics.) 
Opposition, defined, 129, et ®eq.; 
treated of in other parts of 
Aristotle’s works, 265, note. 
Optics, analogy from, 352. 

Order, what is eternal presup^sed 
in the phenomenon of. 282. 
Origen, philosophic work of, re- 
ferred to, 111, note. 

*Opos, 92, note. 

Orpheus, 9, note. 

Obpavds, 338, et seq. 

Ob^a, 127, 167, 208, et seq. 
Ovo’iai, 348, et seq. 


Pantheism, scepticism a system 
of. 93, et seq. 

Paradox, origin of, 108. 

HapaHTT], 13*2, note. 
napaa-rdrvs, 132, note. 

Parmenides, notice of, 16, note ; 
his system, 16, 25, 73 ; quoted, 
395. 

Part, 149, et seq. ^ 

P.asicles, reputed author of Book 
I. the Less, 53, note. 

Passo, his image of Mercury, 243, 
note. 

n(£0os, 104, note. 

Paul, St., quoted, 142, note. 
Perception, is the object of, a 
composite nature? 342. 
nepl dyaOov, Aristotle’s treatise, 
84, note. 

Peripatetics, mathematics not so 
highly esteemed amongst tUe, 
as amongst the Platonists 58, 
note; verbal quibbling of, 266, 
et seq.^^ compared with the 
Academics, xciii. 

4>c{k6Aos, 122, note. 

4 >arra,rla, 3. note; different from 
• 102 . 

4>d(ris, 250, note. 

Pherecydea, opinion of, 405 ; notice 
of, 405, note. ^ ... 

^iKofivOla, term applied to philo- 
sophy by Pliny, 9, note 
Philoponus, opinion on the origin 
of the word “ metaphysics, 

1, note. 

Philosopher, meaning of the term. 
9. (See ao(p6s.) 

Philosophy, the child of wonder, 
11 • best source of information 
on ’the Platonic, in conue»on 
with the Socratic, 28:. earUest 
dawn of, 45, et seq.; differs 
from sophistry and dialectic, 
84 ; see “Ontology,” and ‘Me- 
taphysics.” 

♦opct, 252, note. . v. no 

Physics, Anstotle refers to hi», 1 A 
390. 
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♦lifl-ts, 117, et seq. 

Plato, notice of, 27, note ; Ideal hy- 
pothesis of, 27, et seq. ; on mathe- 
matical substances, 28, et seq.; his 
Logic in relation to his hthics, 
28, note; compared with the 
P^hagoreans, 29 ; what causes 
recognised by, 30 ; attack on, 
37, et seq. ; his opinions on first 
principles, 43, et seq.; the Hip- 
pias of, 155; inconsistency of, 
328, note ; review of the system 
of, 358, et seq. ; the Phocdo of, 
364. (See Ideal Theory.) 

Pleiades, an instance of numeric 
harmony, 411. 

Plurality, amounts to relation, 
397 ; this truth extends to the 
other categories, 398, 

Poets, authors of fiction, 10 ; 
Aristotle’s lost work on, 412, 
note. 

nolr}(ris, 181. 

notr)Ti«4t, 130, note. 

noTos, 138, et seq. 

n 6 (T 0 Vt 136, et seq. 

Possession, defined, 147, et seq. 

Potentiality, defined, 133, et seq. ; 
various inodes of, 226 ; differ- 
ence of, from energy, 241, et ' 
seq.; subject of, examined into, 
lii. et seq. 

llpa^is, in contradistinction to 
vpay/xa, 357, note, 410, note. 

Precision, different degrees of, 62, 
et seq. 

Predication, subject of multi- 
farious, 166, note. 

Priority, 131, et seq. 

Privation, defined, 146, et seq. 

ngoafpetrts, 132, 301, ib. note. 

Procession defined, 148, et seq. 

Production, twofold, 50, note. 

Propensions, end of our parti- 
cvilar, 243, note. 

Protagoras, habit of his, 63 ; cen- 
sure thereiipon, ib. note ; origin 
of the system of, 97, xxxi. ; 
attack on, 291 ; practical argu- 
ment against., 293, et seq. (See 
Scepticism 


npcoTOi ovarlai, 333, et seq. 

Upwrrj ovaria, 331, et seq. ; 348. 

Proverbs, quoted, 1(^ II, note, 47 

% instance of a symbol of sym- 
phony, 411. 

'P€u5os, defined, 163, et seq. 

'VeWi^fadat, applied to the system 
of Empedoc^ps, 19 ; a phrase to 
illustrate the dawn of Philoso- 
phy, 46, et seq., x^v. ; may be 
applied to the Prima Philoao- 
phia, 45, note. 

Psychology, the Aristotelian theo- 
logy in relation to, 67, note ; 
see ‘‘ Mind.” 

Pythagoras, senior to Alcmmon, 
23. 

Pythagoreans, system of the, 2‘2 ; 
notice of the, 22, note ; co-ordi- 
nate series of the, 23; imitated 
by tne Platonists, 27 ; Iheir 
notions about unity, 257 ; errors 
of the, ai)out perfection, 332 ; 
their hypothesis of num- 
bers, 364 ; difficulties peculiar 
to the, 377, et seq. ; cause of 
their failure, 380 ; discord 
amongst, 384 ; natural philoso- 
phers, why ? 403 ; their views on 
eneration, 404. (See Num- 
ers.) 

Q* 

Quality defined, 138, et seq. ; pre- 
supposes substance, 200. 

Quantity defined, 136, et seq. 

Questions, enumeration of, preli- 
minary to the study of Meta- 
physics, 56, et seq. 

Quiddity indefinable, 218. (See 
Ontology.) 

R. 

Reasoning, logic illustrates the 
process of, xi. note. 

Recapitulation of Aristotle’s re- 
view of the Greek Philosophy, 
30, xxii. ; of his attack on Scep- 
ticism, 109, et seq. ; of the ques- 
tions in regard of definition, 
IQ. 5, et seq. 
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Refutation, proof by, 88. 

Reid, Dr. Thomas, his “ Essays on 
our Intellqptual Powers/* 342, 
note. 

‘Pet./. 359, 386. 

Religion, intellectual assent in 
matters of, 1‘20, note ; element 
of. ill Aristotle’ %sy stem, xci. et 
&eq. 

Rest, all things in a state of, 110. 

Revelation, intluence of, not al- 
lowed for in judging of anti- 
quity, xciv. 

Review, analyticiil, of the Mate- 
rialists, xvi. et seq. ; of the Py- 
thagoreans, xix. ct seq. ; of the 
Platonista, xix. et seq.. Ixxxiii. 
et seq. ; see “ Analysis.” 

‘Piar/AJs, 21, 213. 

S. 

Scepticism, amounts to a denial 
of absolute existences, 91 ; equal 
to Pantheism, 93, et seq. ; sub- 
verts the difference between 
affirmation and negation, 94 ; 
overthrows the distinction be- 
tween truth and falsehood, 95, 
et seq. ; practical absurdities of, 
96, et seq. ; sensational origin 
of, 99 ; different systems of, 109 ; 
attack on, 289, et seq. 

Sceptics, Aristotle’s plan of attack 
on the, 96, note, 97, note, 107, 
note, XX xiii. et seq . ; Ixiv. et seq. ; 
different soi-ts of, 98 ; practical 
refutation of the, 103, et seq.; 
some more easily overthrown 
than others, 294. 

Scholastics, elevation by the, of 
the souse of sight over the rest, 
2, note; reverence of the, for 
Aristotle’s category of causes, 
xvi. ; one great aim of their 
speculations, 141, note. 

Science, different from art, 6, 
note ; threefold division of spe- 
culative, 159 ; physical and ma- 
thematical, 297 ; conversant with 
the universal, 389. 


Sensation, real object of, 212, note ' 
subjectivity of, 294. 

Senses, natural love of, 1 ; contro- 
verted, 1, note; decisive means 
of the knowledge of .singulars, 
5 ; not wisdom, il). ; criteria of 
truth, XXXV. note ; different 
testimony of, 105. 

Sentiments, growth of our moral, 
113, note. 

Simonides, opinion of, quoted, 
10 ; his \oyoi HraKToi, 403, note. 

Si/xpTT/y, 153 ; Mr. Maurice’s tran.s- 
lation of, 158, note. 

Simplicius, referred to, 21, note. 

Singulars, indefinable, 204 ; any- 
thing separable from. 281, etseq. 

Socrates, notice of, ‘28, note ; 
proximate cause of Idealisni. 
28. 359; no patron of the Ideal 
hypothesis, 386, et seq. 

Socrates, the younger, notice of, 
194, note, 

2o<f>ia, 7. et seq. ; 8, note ; see 
“ M eta2)hysics.” 

Sophists,* sect of the, 63, note ; 
science of the, 1 01 ; quibble of 
the. overthrown, 242 ; see “ Dia- 
lectics.” 

Sophocles, quoted, 119. • 

:io(poi, opinion of the ancient, 405 ; 
Pherecyiles amongst tlie, ib. 
note. 

^o(p6s, analysis of the Aristote 
lian, 7, xiv. note. 

'S.iapevcTis, 351. 

Species, viewed as principles, 66, 
et seq. ; inquiries relating to, 
273, et seq. 

Speculation, influence of habit on, 
52 ; dignity of abstract, xili. 

Speculative sciences, inventors of 
the, subjects of admiration, 6. 

Speusippiis, notice of, 168, note; 
dogma of, 1 69 ; error about per- 
fection, 332. 

Spontaneity, 301. 

Subjective, the, in relation to ob- 
jective. 141, note. 

Substance, defined, 127, et seq.; 
Metaphysi a science about, 1 66 ; 
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opinions concerning, 168, fc 
seq. ; cognisant by sense, 212. 

Substances, different sorts of, S.'-; 
classification of, 60, note ; n >t 
to be needlessly multiplied, 206, 
note ; three in number, 31 7 ; 
opinions about, 348. 

Stars, perpetuity of their motions, 
246; their divinity, ib. note; 
nature of the, 334. 

J^r4or|<r^s, defined, 146, et seq. 

2£rotx^iou, 115, note. 

Styx, an object of adjuration 
amongst the gods, 14. 

’XvyKpia-is, 16. 

2u/a/3€|3t)k4s, 155, et seq. 

2vfji.(pvtris, 117. 

Svya\r)6evt(r0ai, 293, note. 

2i/vex«s, 316, et seq. 

SvyoAou, 56, 169, et seq.; xliii. et 
seq. 

ISCvoSos, 184, note. 

2vyov<r(a rpuxvSf 225. 

JSvy0eros ovaia, 149. 

Supranaturalists, system of the, 
361, et seq; opinions* amongst, 
886 ; see “ Plato ” and “ Pytha- 
goreans.” 

Symbolism, recognised by Aris- 
totje, 246; imperfectly so, why ? * 
Ivii. 

^Eutrroix^a, 23. 

Syrianus, 201, note, Ixxxviii. 

T. 

Ti 279. 

Ta ^yravBa, 281, note. 

TA fxaOTifj.driKaj 279. 

Ta irpds ri, 139, et seq. 

Taib-^Tijs, 55, 128, et seq. 

Taylor, objection to his transla-' 
tion of the Metaphy8ic.s, ix. 
note. 

Termination, defined, 143, et seq. 

Ttrpayoovl^€iVt 69, note. 

Tfrpds, 402. 

Tethys, 14, xvii. 

Thales, system of, IS, et seq.; 
notice of, ib. note ; origin of the 
theory of, 14, xvii.; Aristotle 
differed from, 115. note. 


Thargelia, celebrated after the 
Diouysbi, 149; origin of the, 
ib. note. 

Thcfctetus, Plato’ sf referred to, 
110, note. 

Thebes, the famous expedition 
against, 411 ; object of the .illu- 
sion, ib. note. 

Thernistius, ^9, note, 332, note, 
335, note. 

Theogony, error of the ancient, 
xvii. 

Theologians, what are, according 
to Aristotle, 327. 

Theology, a subdivision of meta- 
physics, 169, 297 ; most digni- 
fied of the speculative sciences, 
ib.; in relation to Ontology, 
xxxix. ; defect in the ancient, 
Ixxiv. ; Aristotle's inconsistency 
in this remark, xc. ; in relation to 
astronomy, 335, note ; fabulous, 
339 ; traditional, ib. 

TeXeios, 142, et seq. 

Time, measured by motion, 309. 

Timacus, the Locrian, 22, note. 

TA ayaOoyy nature of the, in the 
old theogonies, 18, note ; Aris- 
totelian view of the, examined, 
Ixxxix. et seq.; as a cause, 114, 
note, 345 ; Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras thereon, ib. ; no 
system can ignore it, 346; there- 
fore Idealism false, ib. ; see 
Good.” 

Td 121, et seq. 

Td €0, 410. 

T6 tvj the, and ri cV, a.s first prin- 
ciples, 72 ; defined, 125, et seq. 
viewed along with the rb |j/ as 
primary genera, 280 ; aspect of 
the, omitted in Ontology, xli. ; 
see ** Ontology.” 

Td ^etor, 10, 159, note. 

Td tI icTTt, 157. 

T6 ri ^y fluai, 171, et seq. 

Transcendental, folly of denying 
what is, 282. 

Transcendentalism, discoverable 
in Aristotle, 282, note, xlii 
xcii. 
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Trench, his “ Notes on the Pa- 
rables,” referred to, 264, note, 

Tpt/TTTf, 21, 213. 

Truth, speculation about, 47, 
xxvi. et seq. ; progressiveness 
of, 48, note; relajtion of doubt 
to, 64, et seq. ; subjectivity of, 
165 ; in relation to energy and 
capacity, 249, ePseq., Iviii. 

U. 

I '^TScop, an object of adjuration, 14 ; 
Aristotle’s meaning in the men- 
tion of this, ib. note. 

'TA.77, defined, 170 ; the subject of 
things cognisant to sense, 212. 

Underst{iD<ling, relation of the 
will to the, 301, note. 

Unit, 124. 

Unity, who was the author of the 
system of, xx. ; interchangeable 
term with entity, 81 ; defined, 
121, et seq. ; nature of, 262 ; aa 
a measure, 257 ; materialistic 
or idealistic, 257, note; opposed 
to plurality, 259, 267 ; as a first 
princi[»le, 380. 

UniversaLs, are they substances? 
199. 

Universe, inquiry about its unity, 
24, irrelevant to Ontology, ib. ; 
want of permanence in the, 148; 
246 ; finite or infinite, 308 ; 
principles in, of a mingled de- 
scription, 405 ; see Good.” 

Utility, inducement from, in favour 
of obedience, 339 ; not the 
ground of seeking knowledge, 
xii. 


V. 

Vice, a quality of actions as well 
as virtue, 1 38, et seq. 

Virtue, a perfection, 142 ; remark 
on this, ib., note ; an excellency 
of the parts, 146, note. 

Volition, in relation to oul pro- 
pensions, 243, note, 

W. 

Water, a first principle, 9. 

Whewell, Dr., referred to, 48, note ; 
his work on Philosophy re- 
commended, xcvi. 

Will, when not perverted, strains 
after what is good. Ixxvi ; free- 
dom of, in relation to God’s 
moral government, 139, note ; 
the, in relation to the intellect, 
141, note. 

Wisdom, a speculative .science, 9, 
note. (See Ontology, and Meta- 
physics.) 

Wonder, lu relation to philo.sophy, 
xvi, 

X. 

Xeuoplianes, sy.stem of, 26; notice 
of, 25, note; allusion to, 101. 

Xofptcrroy rt, 67, et seq. * 

Z. 

Z, a symbol of symphony, 411. 

Zeal, the, of the detiactor of 
Aristotle moderated by a kncHf 
ledge of his works, xlix. 

Zeno, the Eloatic, 74. 


THE END. 
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phy. la Anglo<Sa2aii, with the A. 12. 
Metres, sod sn Kngltsh OTruudstion* by 
the Rev. S. Fox. 

Brand’s Fopolax'^tlqxilties of Sag. 

land, Sootlaad, uidltelaQd. BySirHaona 
hlLus. InS.Yohk 

Okroidoles of the Cnisadori. Richard 
of Devlx^, GleofEiey de Vlnsanf, Lord de 
JOlEKYlUa 


Dyer’s British Popular Customs, 
Present and Past. An Account of the 
varkms Games and Customs associated 
with different days of the year. By the 
Rev. T. F. Tkishxxon Dvaa, M.A. With 
Index. 

Early Trayels In Palestine. Willi- 

bald, Sasffrulf, Benjamin ofTudeU. Man- 
devlUe, La Broequi-fere, and Maundrell.; 
aU unabridged. Edited by Tbomas 
Weioht, 

iSUls’s Early English Metrical Eo- 
mancee. Revised by J. O. HAiaJWKX. 


Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 

with the Two Continuations : comprisiiig 
Annals of English History to the Reign of 
Edward I, 

Cesla Romanorum. Edited by Wry- 
NAKD Hoopkb., SLA. 


airaldus Camhrensis’ Historical 
Works ; Topography of Ireland ; History 
of the Conquest of Ireland; Ittnorary 
through Wales; and Description of Wales. 
Wlthlndeat. Edited by Thob. Weiuht. 
Henry of Huntingdon's History of 

the EngUah, from the Roman Invasion to 
the Acts of King Stephen, 


Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of 

(SoyUnd, with the Contlnnations by Peter 
of Blols and other Writers. By H. T. 
Rilet. 


I Keightley’s Fairy Mythology. 

tUpieoe ly OruiAakafik. 

Bepsius’s Letters from Egyptf Mthio^ 

pla, and the Petifnsnia of Sinai. 

Mallet^s Northern Antiquities. By 
Blahop PxBor. With an Abstract ot ths 
Eyrblggla Saga, by Six Waianoi Soorf. 
Edited by J. A. B 1 .AOKWKU.. 

Marco Polo's Travels. Tbs Triua- 
latlon of Marsden. Edited by Tsomss 
Wkight. 

Matthew Paris's Chronicle. Inbvols. 

I First Sbctic* : Roger of Wendov«r*B 
I Flowers of English History, from ths 

DeBo«mt of the Saxons to a.d. 123S. 
Tranalated by Dr. Giles. In 2 vols. 
Sxcxmi) SKonoK : From 12S5 to IStS. 
With Index to the entire Work. In 
8 vols. 

Matthew of Westminster's Flowers 

of History, especially such an relate to toe 
affaks of Britain ; to a.D. 1307. TranalatV: 
by C. D. YomM. in 3 vols. 

Drderieus Vitalis' Scelesiastieal His^ 
tory of England and Normandy. Trans* 
lat^ with Notes, by T. Fonasmui. 

In 4 vote. 

Pauiiis (Dr, E.) Life of Alfred the 

I Great Translated from the German. To 
I which te appended Alfred's Anglo-Saxon 
version of Chroslns, with a literad Transla- 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon L4rammax and 
Glossary. , 

Roger Be Hoveden’s Atpale of Eng- 

History^ from a.i>. 733 to 1301- 
ErJlted by R T. Kilkv. In 3 vote. 

Six Old English Chronicles, vis!^*** 

AssePs Life of Alfred, and the Chronifilc! 
of Kthelword, Glldaa, Nennius, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and Richard n! SRreu- 
cester. 

William of Malmesbury's Chronicle 
of the Kings of England. Translated by 
Shabfe. 

Tnie-Tide Btoriee, A Collection of 

Scandinavian Tales and Traditiona. Edited 
by B. THoars. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

86 VOt. at 8*. taefh excepting Mose ma/rkeA otherwiu. 


AQen'i Battles of the British Navy. 

Revised snd enlarged, ifumecoui jlm 
Pcrtnvtti. In 2 vote. 

Andersen's Danish Legends and 

Fairy Talea. With many Tales aiot in any 
other edition. *“ Translated by Caboukb 
Pjbaobbt, 130 Wood Sngravinge* 


Ariosto's Orlando Fnrioso. In Eng 
Iteh Verse. By W. S. Ross. TnuOm >Ci»« 
jSitgraviugi. In 3 vote. 

Beohsiein's Cage and Chamber Birds. 
Including Sweeps Warblers. Enlarged 
edition. Nkamerma piatet; 

««« AU other edtttons ate abridged. 

Wita the piates ooioursd* 7t* Bd. 
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Bonomi’i lliiiey»h »n4 lt» ?«!»«••. 

Now Kditlon. revised and ooMld^bij i 
onUrged, both in mft4er and Plates. , 
Uptoardf of 300 Sngravingt^ 

BuUer'i Hudibrai. With Variorun- 
Notes, a Biography, and a j 

Edi^ by Henbt G. llUrty beau 

iiful mwtratiam, , .xv \ 

— . ; or, further ilhuiraicd win 

oa Outline FmtraiU. In 2 vols. 10*. 
Oattemole’e Sveningi at Haddoa 

HalL 24 mquitiU Engravingt on Steel, 
from deeignt by Umtdf the Letterprew 
by the BanoHJEsa D* Oarab*li.a. 

Ohina, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Mlatorlcal, with some Account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam. Nearly 
100 HUutratwnM. 

Craik’s (O. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 

under Dlfflcuftlea. Illustrated by Anec- 
dotes and Memoirs. lie\lsed Edition 
numerouM Portraite. 

Cruikshank’s Three Couriee and a 
Dessert. A Series of Tales, with BO hu 
tnorotu riluat^atione hv fyruikthank. 

Punch and Judy. With 24 

lllustratioixs. 6*. With Coloured Plates. 


t*. 6cl. ^ 

Dante. Translated 4)yI.C.WRi(3iH a. M. A. 
New Edition, carefnllj revised. PartrOM and 
34 TUiutratiom on Steel, ifter Plapman 
Didron’s History of Christian Art 
In the Middle AgOe. FVom the French. 
Vpwarde of 15 > outline JsJngravingi. 

Dyer (T. H.) The History of Pompeii j 

its Buildingscond Antiquities. An account 
of the CSty, with a full description of the 
Remains, and an Itinerary for Visitors 
Edited by T. H. Dykk, LL D, /W«*- 
t^ jted with nearly 300 Wood Engrav- 
inge, a large Map, and a Plan of the 
Forum. A New Edition, revised and 
bronc^t down to 1»74. 7s. 6d. 

OD Blae, The Adyentnres of. 24 
Kngravingt on Steel, after Smirke, and 
10 EtcKinge by George OruikehanJt. 6*. 

Orimm’s Gammer Grethel ; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Btorles. 
Translated by Edgab Tatlob. Numeroue 
Woodcut* by Cruiktkank. 3*. M. 
Holhein's Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cuts. UpuKurd* of 160 eubject*. beauti 
fUlly engraved in fcureimile, with Intro- 
duction and Descriptions by the late 
Fkahcob Douen and Dr. I. F. DraSut, 
3 vols. In 1. 7*. 6d. 

Hewitt’s (Karj) Pictorial Calendar 
of the Seasors. Embodying the whole ot 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. ll^Hoarde of 
100 Engraving*. 

(Mary and William) Stories 
of Bngliih and Foreign Life. Twenty beau 
HftA Sntfroning*. 
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India, Pictorial, Descriptive, an/ 

Historical, from the Earliest Times. Up* 
ward* of 100 fine Engraving* on Wood, 
and a Map, 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 
tion, with large additions. Numerou* fine 
Woodcut* afUnr Harvey, Bewick, and others. 

* or, voith' the additioii o/ S4 
, hichly-ilnitked Steel Engraving*. It. ^d. 

! King’s Natural H^«tiory of Precious 
I Stones, and of the Precious Metals. With 
' ^numerou* JUustration*. Price 6s. 

i Natural History of C^ms 

I or Decorative Stones. Findlf IHtustrated. 
6*. 

i Handbook of Engraved Gems. 

I Finely JllustraUd. 6s. 

I Kitto’s Scripture Lands and Biblieai 

I Atlas. 24 Maps, beautifully engraved on 

Steel, with a Oonsnlting index. 

! — — — • with the maps colouredt 7s. 6df. 

I Krnmmacher’s Parables. Translated 
fr»m the (^rman. Forty THaytraiion* by 
' Clayton, engraved by Datsiel, 

Lindsay’s Lord) Letters on Kgypt, 

Edom, an^ the Holy Land. New Edition, 
enlarged. Thirty-sia beautiful Engrav- 
ing*, and a Map*. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonages of Great Britain, with Memoirs. 
Two Hundred emd Forty Portrait*, «w- 
^ graved on Steel. 8 vols. 

' Longfellow’s Poetical Worke. 

j <fPiotnty-four page Engraving*, by EirJeet 
Foster and others, and a Portrait. 

I 07 , without illustrationSjSs.fid, 

■ — ■ Prose Works. 16 pane En- 

gravings bv Birkel Foster, Ac. 

Loudon’s ( Mrs.) Enterutining Natur- 
alist. Revised oy W. S. Daijas, FJL<.S. 
With nearly Stm Woodcuts. 

Marryat’s Masterman Beady; or, 

The Wreck of the Padflo. 93 Woodcuts. 
3$9 

i Poor Jack. 16 

I iration*, after Designs by O. Stanfield, 

! — Mission; or, Scenes in Af- 
rica. (Written for Young People.) iW««- 
trofsd ov Gilbert and Dalteiel. 3s. 6d. 

Pirate; and Three Cutters. 

New Edition, with a M«*molr of the 
Aatbor. Wtih 8 Sted Engravings, from 
Drawings by O. Staniletd. H.A. 3* 6<i. 

Privateers - Man One Hun- 
dred Tears Ago. Eight Engraving* on 
Steel, after Stothard. 3s. 6d. 

Settlers in Canada. New 
Edition. Tm fine Engraving* by Oitbert 
ondDaMd. 3*.6cl. 
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\caxwoU’f VictoriAt of Wellington 

and the British .d^nnieB. Sted Engravingt. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, theli 
Lives and Works. By Dopfa and Qua- 
XBSM^BB nx ^lUOT. WUK 13 Etigramngi j 
on JSteeL I 

HiUffir’i HUtory ol tha Anglo-Sax- | 

ona. Written in a popular atyie, on the i 
hasUi ot Sharon Turner. Partraii pf 
AJfreA, Map of Slggecn Britain, and IS 
dabcrate Engramngi on SteeL 
Milton’i Poetical Worki. With a 
Memoir by Jamks MoNTaoMKBT« Toon’s 
Verbal Index to all the Poems, and Ex- 
planatory Notes. With 120 Engraoingt 
by Thampuon and othert, from Drawings | 
by IV. Marvey. 2 vols. I 

Vol. 1. Paradise Lost, complete, with | 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. 

VoL 2. Paradise Regained, and other 
Poems, with Verbal Index to all the 
Poems. 

Mndie*! Britiah Birda. Revised by 
W. a L. Mabtin. Pifty-tu» Vigmoi and 
f Plates qf Eggs. In 2 vols. 

M . , ■ I ; or, with tha plaUa oolourgd, 
tl. dd. per vol. 

Waval and MUitary Heroea of Groat 

Britain } or, Calendar of Victory. Being a 
Record ol Britiah Valour and Conquest 
by Sea and Land, on every day In the 
year, from the time of William the 
Conqueror to the Battle of Inkennann. 
By Major Johhb, R.M., and Ueutenant 
P. H. Nioolas, RJn. Twenty-four Por- 
traits. 6s. 

Hioolini’a History of tho Jofuiti: 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De 
slgna. Pine Portraits <jf Loyola, Lainis, 
Xcmier, Borgia. Acquaoioa,Ph^la,Ckaise, 
and Pops Ganganem. 

Petrarch’! Sonnet!, and other Poonui. 

Translated Into English Verse. Byvarlou# | 

hands. With a Life of the Poet, by 
Thomas Campbbix. With 16 Engravings. 
Pickering’! History of tho Baeo! of 
lyian, with an Analytical Synopajii of the 
Natural History ot Men. By Dr. Hazx. 
jUustreUed by numerous Portrait*. 

or, with theplotos colouredfIs.Qd, 
m * An excellent Edition of a work ort^ 
glnally published at 3l. Sf. by the 
American Qovemment. 

Pictorial Handbook of Modem Goo- 

graphy, on a Popular Plan- St. 6d. iUuS' 
tratedby 160 Engravings and 61 Maps* 6s. 

or, with tha map* coloured, 

rs. 6d. 

Pope’! Poetical Worki. Edited by 
RoBXBt Cabbpthxbs. Mumorous 
granim^. S voIa 


Pope’s Homer*! Iliad. WlCh Intro- 
duotlon tmd Notes by J. S. Waxsoh. M.A. 
nimtrated by fhe entire Series of tpdn* 
atones Designs, beaubifuD/y sngrwsM by 
Moses (in the full soo. Hse). 

■ Homer*! OdyMsey, Mymn$, 

bo., by other traoBlstors, including Chap- 
man. and Introduction «ad Notea by J. 3, 
Watsou, M.A. Plamnan*s Designs beaU' 
tifuOy engramd by Moses. 

life. Including many of h;8 

Ijetters. By Bobxbx CABBumnts. New 
E^tlon,rovlsed and enlarged. TUustrations. 
The preqeAing 6 vois. make a oomplete 
and elegant edition of PopPs Ponioai 
works and Translations for 3SA 
Pottery and Poreelain, and other Ob- 
jects of Vertu (a Guido to JJxe Knowledge 
of). To which la added an Engraved Lift 
of Marks and Monograms. By HmaT 
G. Bohb. Numerous Engravings. 

■ , . « i— . ; or, coloured. lOf. 6d. 
Front’! (Father) Rellques. Revised 
Edition. Tuoenty-one spirited Etchings 
by Madise. 6s. 

Recreation! in Shooting; By 
“ Cravkm/' New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 62 Engravings on Wood., a^er 
Uarvey, and 9 Engravings on Steel, chuffly 
after A. Cooper, RJL 

\ BiOdding's History and BeseiCjption! 
of wines, Ancient and Modem. Twenty 
beautifvd Woodruts. * 

Rennie's Insect Architeoturo. Mew 
Edition. Revised by the, Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M^A. • 

Robinson Cmsoo. With Illustrationa 
by Stothabd and Habvxt. TieeiiM beou^ 
ful Engravings on Steel, and 74 on wowt. 

; or, without the Steel illustra- 
tions, 3S. 6d. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 

New Edition. Revised by the Author. 
Illustrated by 34 Steel Mngranings, 
2 vols. 

Sharpe’s History of Egypt, from the 

Earliest Times till tho Conqueet by the 
Arabs, a.d. 640. By Samuki. Shabpx. 
With 2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. 

Southey’s Infe of Nelson, With 

Additional Notes. lUmtrated wiih 64 
Engravings. 

Starlings (Miss) Noblo Deeds of 

Women $ or. Examples of Female Qooxagfi, 
f ortitude, jod VlrtuA Pouarteen lUustrsh 
Hons. . . , M 

Stuart and RoTOtt’s Antlgnitios of 
Athens, and other Monuments of Greece, 
mustrated in 71 Stesl Plates, and nn- 
werouf Woodcut*. 
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liMsomof Horau. N^mnerom WSMeuti, 
^ 8 SM Jisi^nramng9,0f^ M^hturA 

Taiio’f Jenuudtm Mivex^d. Tr&ns- 
Utedt Into English flpenaeriaa y^niie. with 
s Life of tihe Atittior. By J. H. VfaTVS. 
Bight Bttgrtningg on iSie«di. and 34 on 
Whod, by T%urMton, 

Walker's Man^ Xzereiflet. Ck>ii- 

iaiiilng Skating, Bldiiig, Driving, Hunting 
Shooting; Bailing, Howhig, Swimming, Acc 
New Bdttion, i-evbed by C3aAV*K.»* 
Forty-fom Stea FiaUs, and numerout 
Wbodout9, 

Walton's Oomplete Ani^er, E<iited I 
by Edwakd Jmsa, Esq. Upward* of i 
303 JSityravMi^ 

or, with 26 udkHU&nal page 
lUtatratitm on BieO, U. 64. I 


^ ... ^ 

■Walton’s Lives of Donne, Hooter, &o. 

By A. H. Bitllun. Steel Platen and 
numerout Woodcut&. 

Wellington^ Lilt of. From tke ma- 
terials of Maxwell. Ansraetfii^f. 

Westropp’s Handbook of Aroteology 
New Edition, revJned. AwmerotM ittai- 
tratioru. It. 6d. 

White's Vatnaral History of 8el- 
borne. With Notet^ Sir WtujiAM Jak* 
nms and Enwasn Jsseat, Esq. llkjutrmtod 
by 40 Bngnmtingt- 

— - ; or> «h£A th6 piatet Gokmred. 
U. 64. 

Topog, The, Lady's Book. A Ma- 
nual of Elegant Recreations, Arte, Sdenoefi, 
and Aoooi^lifihments. Twelve Bundred 
Woodeut lUtutrmiioM, and uwraf Bn^ 
Ijravingt cn Btoei. U. 6A, 

*, ot^chtk giity gilt eAgWy 98. 


CLASSICAL niBRABY. 

95 Volt, at St. tach, tmetsHing tkotowtarktd othenoiMu 


jfisohylus translated into English 

Verse by A. Swakwick. 

, Liveraiiy Translated into 

Proee by an Oxosdan. 34. Od. 
•——-fc-, Appendix to. Containing 
*Jm UeodingB given in Hermann’arpoetbn- 
moos Edition of JEathyiaa. By &xoHax 
Buboss, MA.. at. 6<jL 
Ammianns •Kaxoellinne. History of 
Home from Ck>n8tantiua to Yalens. Trans- 
lAted by Q, fV. Yoao* .B. A. Dble. voL,7#. 6d. 

Antoninus. The Thoughta of ' the 

J^peror Marcna Anreiiits. Translated by 
^fwo. Lose, M.A. 3t. 64. 

Apuleios, the Golden Ass; Death of 

Socrates ; Florida ; and Dlsoonree on Magic. 
To whim la added a Metxloal Version of 
Ouidd and Psyche ; and Mxs. Tlghe’t 
Pi^ahe. Fronti^pieoa, 

Aristophanes' Ckimedies. Literally 
Translated, with Notes and Extracts from 
Frero's and other Metrioal Venions, by 
W. J. Hiokib. Svola. .. 

VoL 1. Adtumdana, Knighte, SOondt, 
Waops, Peace, and Bhrda. 

Vol. 2. I^slatrata, Theam^hogriwEUKB, 
Frogs, EccleslasTUUB. and natns. 
Aristotle’s Sthies, Literally Trans- 
Jated by Archdeacon Bbownb, lata COaa^cal 
ProfeekHT of King's CSoUege. 

— Politics and Economies. 

Translated by £. Waxsobd,^ JL. 

,r, — — Motwhysics. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Not^ Analysis, Examhiatlop 
QuMtionB, and Index, the Bev. Jobs 
H. McMahon, MA.. and Medallist in 
Metaphystbs. T.CJl. 
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Aristotle’s History of Anmals. InTe^t 
Books. Tfhnslated.wilh Notes and Inde:::. 
by Biohabo Cbbsswbij:., MA. 

— Organon ; or. Logical Trea' 

tlses. With Notes. Ac. By O. F.OwsktMA . 
3 Toia.. 3s. 64. each. 

Bhetoric and Poetics., Lite- 
rally Translated, with Examluatlbn 
tkma and Notes, by an Oxonian. 

AthensBUi. The Deipnosophists ; or, 
the Banqmt of the Learned. Xran^ted 
by O. D. roKax, B<A 3 vols.- 

Csssar, Complete^ with the Alexan- 
drian, AMcan, and 2^;>anlsh Wars. Lite- 
mlly Translated, with Notes. 

Catullus, nbuUus, and the IHgil of 

Venna. A Literal Prose Tranalatton, Tc- 
which are added Metrical Versicnis by 
Laiu, OuAiHaBB, and others. JVvfittii- 
pitot. 

Cieero^S Orations. Literally Trans 
lated by Q. D. Ydsem, BA. In 4 vols. 
VoL 1. Gontains the Orations agidni^ 
Verrea, Ac. Portrait. 

VoL 2. Oatiline, Archlaa, Agrarian 
Law, Babirlna, Mnrena, SylJa, so. 
VoL 3. Oratlens tor Ms House. Plandns, 
Sextlus, Goelius, MUo, Llgarius, Ac. 
VoL 4. Mlsoellaneoas Orations, and 
Bhetorical Works f with Oeneral In- 
dex to the four voltiines. 

— - on the nature of the Gods , 

Divinittlon, Fate, Lawa a Bapublic, Ac. 
Translated by 0. D. Yenras, B.A., and 
F. Babbam. 



BOHljPa VABIOVB LiBBABJm. 


Aeaditiwici^ ]>*yiiiibwi, joUl 

. lusoaLin Qnesti^uL Bj O. D. YoMos, 
B.A. With Sketdk'of 4t Qteck JPhUo- 
flopher. :) 


■ -*' " ■ OflloM, Old JLg«, Vritndflhi^, 
dblplo'ft Cfiream, PArwtoxeB, fta UMmBp 
TxtuuOxted. by B. EBicbXDa. 81 . ad; 

— V OB Oxatorjhikid OraEtdiri. By 
J, B. WAnKM, MA , 

DoikoathenfHi' OratioBf. Tteplated, 


with Notea, by^ Bamm Bhantxaf: In I 
volnmea. 

VoL 1. The ChTnihieo, Fhpippio, and 
other PnbUo OratlOKUL 6a. 

VoL 8. On the Okwim and on-ttie Etai-^ 


Vol.8. Asatnat lApItnea, MUUaa, An- 
drotrton, «ad AcietooMUMt. 

7oL 4. Private and other Oratlona. 

VoL S.' Miaoellaneotui Oratloiia. 

OictioBAifj of Latia^uA$a,ti«M.' In- 
dnding Proverba, Law 

Terms, and PhraM ; ana TSon o? 

above 600 Greek Qaotatloas. "all the 

qttjpatltlea mua-ked, A English Translations. 

, with iBdoz VerboniBL 6a. 
Index Verbomm only, la . 


Diogenoi LaortiiiA. Llres and Opin- 
lonf of the Ancient Phtios(whers. Tlfana- 
lated, w**tj^otea, 0. D. Yoh»«. K 
^pictetxuir ^Bisooui'ses, with JBndhei- 
ridiou and Fragments. Translated with 
JSToees, by Gbobox Loiro, M.A. 
iSnripidei. Literally Translated. 2 vois. 

1. Heoaba, Orestes* Medea, HippS 
lytua, Alceatis, Baootws, HwaoUda^, 
toblgiuiUi in Aniide, and Iphigeeda to 
TaurlB. 

VoL 3. Hercnles Forens, Troada% Ioa 
AB droiaache, Sap|)^*i, H«ie^, 

Electra, qy«lcp:; linesua. 

.Ethology. Literally T«u»' 
lated. With Metrical Yerstons by vaiioas 
Anthom. 

.....I.— BoBianooi of Hiliodonui, 

y.ftpg tig, and Ahbillai TatiaA 
Horodotxul. A New and Literal 
Translation, by HBBrsr Oabt, MA., el 
Woroeater OoUege, Oxford. 

Hesiod, Callimaehui, and Theorais. 
IdtenJly Tnoialafeed, wUh Hotea, J. 
Baines, MA. 

Homor^o lUftd. Literally Translated 
Odyssor, Hymns, *e. Lite- . 

rally Tranalated. 

Hhraoo. LiteniUy Translated, by 
Sksjkf. Garetolly revised by an OxoarxAsr. 
3s. 64. s V 

Jtistin, Comolhts Hfpos, nad Xiitro^ 

< pins. literally Tramlatad, wttli Notei 
Index, J. S* Wanoau MA. . 


SwnauXf BiilpIeU, miIi 

dliiis. ^ W/Bvams. MA. Wlfll ths 
Uetrlcid Vtettoitby Olfbrd. fmmUtfim 
Livy. A new and literal TBanslatiitii 
By lA. SnuAii and othwif. Ins vela. 

VOL L Oootalna BofliEB 1-«<SU 

VOL a. Books 0 — ac 

VoL A Books at*— 36. 

VoLA BookaSItotheend; an d Indi a a. 
Luean’s PhaThaUa. Translated^ with 
Notea by^fi. T. Bnjnr. 

Lnerofehis; LitersHy Transhitad^ with 
Netea by the BeSt S. WAxooHt liA. 
And the MetriwJ Vewtott by J. M. Boon. 
ICartial's Xpigraois, eoaiidoto. Lite* 
rally Tran»lBted.v Each aocempeated Jby 
one or more Verse Ttatsdatkms' aeleooil 
from the Works of Rl^tllab, fbehi; And, 
other Bonroea. With a oo|d(ma dLedea/ 
Doable volome (660 pages), fa 6<L \ 

Ovid*s Works, oomploto. LtteraUm 

Tranalsied; 3 vola. j 

VoL 1. Fasti. Titstio, Eplstka, ftA 
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